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HERE is a book whose very title is attractive, and the name 
of whose author is a guarantee that it shall not be lacking in 
interest. We believe that the expectations thus raised will not 
be disappointed on perusal. We are not, indeed, prepared to 
give an unqualified approval to the theory according to which 
Lord Lindsay has arranged his work, and which, as developed 
in his pamphlet, “ Progression by Antagonism,” did, we con- 
fess, rather stimulate thought, and stir up objections, than com- 
mand our assent. But we honour and hail his artistic enthusi- 
asm; and we think that the public owe to him no small tribute of 
thanks for having thren so fresh a glow over a comparatively 
dark period of history—and for having raised, as from the 
dead, images so vivid and so attractive, of artists whose very 
names we fear have been hitherto unknown to a large number 
even of our better-informed countrymen. Amid the din of rail- 
ways, and the strife of politics, and the jarring tones of theolo- 
gical controversy, it is indeed refreshing to turn aside for a while, 
and, fanned by the breezes of a southern clime, to seek among 
marble palaces and cloistered aisles the traces of by-gone ages, 
and of master-spirits now passed into the solemn realities of 
eternity. In this utilitarian age, we think it no small matter of 
congratulation, when we find any one devoting himself to the 
pursuit of truth and beauty for their own sakes—and we think 
it matter of special congratulation to Scotland, that one of her 
sons should come forward as the expounder and historian of art. 
In philosophy, in science, in metaphysics, Scotland has ever 
held a distinguished rank. But in art, in imagination, in short 
in the esthetic, (a word brought into use by the Germans, but 
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for which we know not an adequate substitute,) we fear she can 
claim but an humble place. To adopt the phraseology of Lord 
Lindsay’s somewhat peculiar theory, her character is Medo-Per- 
sian rather than Hindoo—reason preponderates over imagina- 
tion. And as her character has doubtless been mainly influen- 
ced by her religion, the reproach has been cast upon Presby- 
terianism, that it is a stiff, rigid, ungraceful thing—which may 
indeed syllogistically define truth, but which has no perception 
of beauty. The character of John Knox has indeed been fully 
cleared from the heavy charges of reckless iconoclasm with 
which his adversaries loaded it. Dr. M‘Crie has amply vindi- 
cated the hero of the Scottish Reformation from any share in the 
destructive excesses to which it gave rise. Yet still, we fear that 
the reproach is not altogether causeless, and that it has arisen 
in no small degree from the undue jealousy with which many 
excellent men regard the imagination and its works, because 
they have not clearly pot the relation which it holds to 
religion and its truths. We may be allowed to digress for a 
moment, in order to say a word on this point; and in illustrating 
it, we would borrow somewhat from Lord Lindsay’s classifica- 
tion, and view imagination as the connecting link between the 
perceptions of sense and the intuitions of spirit. We affirm 
then, that the imagination, when it maintains its own place—not 
enslaving the spirit and rendering it subject to sense, not deify- 
ing itself and usurping the higher functions of the spirit, but 
acting as the mediating link, raising the sense into communion 
with the spirit, the lower into participation with the higher—has 
a worth and dignity all its own, and which those only can fail 
to appreciate who misconceive its office, or who, from the defi- 
ciency of it in their own being, are insensible to its harmonizing 
and elevating power. At various times, owing to similar mis- 
conceptions, almost every faculty and capacity with which man 
is endowed by his Creator, has been depreciated and despised : 
For instance, his physical sentient nature, with all its capacities 
for perception and action—it had been abused by the heathen 
to every sensual and abominable purpose; therefore the gnostics 
and anchorites of the early Christian age, and the monks and 
mystics of a later period, said that it must be intrinsically evil, 
and they applied tlicimselves to crushing and tormenting it, and 
would fain have destroyed it if they could, for they thought that 
it was the enemy and not the minister of the spirit. But their 
experiment was a miserable failure—the spirit was paralyzed but 
not purified—the man was deformed into a monster, not trans- 
formed into an angel: The master found that he could not dis- 
yense with the services of the slave whom he had crushed. 
Jealousy was next directed against the intellect. It had wan- 
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dered in the mazes of heresy and the license of profane specula- 
tion, therefore it must be chained and manacled, and deprived 
of nourishment and exercise—as though the body would thrive 
the better when one of the members was withered. Every one 
will remember the effort made by Papacy to suppress the rising 
Aristotelian philosophy, and how that effort failed. The syllo- 
gism was in the very organism of man’s intellect, and no perse- 
cution could eradicate it. Then the attack was directed against 
inductive science; and Galileo was incarcerated, and Kepler 
was persecuted. In those days Protestantism was on the side 
of intellect—but after the excesses of French infidelity it took 
the alarm. The geologists of our generation have met with as 
keen an opposition as the astronomers did three centuries back. 
Although now the schoolmaster is abroad, and this is the age 
for education, yet we suspect that by no small number the 
spread of knowledge is looked upon still, rather as an inevit- 
able evil, than as a blessing to be sought and hailed. Yet we 
hope that, on the whole, the battle of the intellect may be con- 
sidered as fought, and its vantage-ground won ; and we rejoice 
to see some of its noblest efforts consecrated to the cause of truth 
and holiness. But with the imagination, we fear it is otherwise. 
It still needs to have cleared away from it the reproach of all the 
filthiness which it produces when it panders to sense and to vice, 
and of all the superstitious fumes which it exhales when vain- 
gloriously exalting itself in the place of reason and faith. It 
still needs to have its position established and its office vindi- 
cated as the mediating fink in our nature, infusing life and ra- 
diance into the moulds of earth and the perceptions of sense, 
giving form and clothing to the airy shadows of the mind and 
the intuitions of the spirit—the rainbow between earth and 
heaven. And what need we say more in its behalf? It is the 
eye which perceives the proportions and the beauty that lie 
hidden amid the variety and the confusions of this lower world ; 
it is the ear which detects the hidden harmony amid all the 
jarring tones of discord ; and if it be but gifted with the power 
of uttering what it sees and hears, it will awaken others to see 
and hear the same, and, Orpheus-like, attract them within the 
sphere of those elevating and refining influences. Let us not, 
for a moment, be misunderstood. We do not claim for the ima- 
gination that sovereignty which pertains only to the spirit, the 
will, the conscience, or ascribe to it that direct communion with 
God, and vision of the heavenly, of which the spirit is the only 
true organ; far less do we attribute to it that renovating power 
which can only come to man’s nature from above, first new- 
creating his will, and then revivifying every other function of 
his being—But we do claim for it an important, though a subor- 
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dinate position ; and we think it is never more nobly employed 
than when it uses the things of sense as images and utterances 
for the revelations of spirit. Hence our veneration for Christian 
Art in all its varieties of poetry, music, architecture, sculpture, 

ainting ; not indeed when these are employed either by way of 
idle dillettantism, or as substitutes for the direct spiritual inter- 
course of the soul with God, but when they are the simple, fer- 
vent utterances of a sanctified imagination. We are firm be- 
lievers in the harmony that subsists between true religion and 
true art, and even venture to assert that perfect art will never be 
found apart from religious veneration. We are well aware how 
startling this assertion will appear, and what an array of names 
will immediately be quoted in opposition to it, of infidel poets 
and immoral painters, and musicians of low principles and loose 
character. Our simple reply is, that we taliove these men to 
have been eminent in spite of their irrelition, and not on ac- 
vount of it. They were eminent because the imaginative part of 
their nature was endowed with unusual power, and because 
there were yet vestiges enough of the heavenly within them to 
kindle and inspire that imagination. We believe, that inasmuch 
as a work of art, be it painting or poem, is irreligious, by that 
much it is unartistic. We have no hesitation in saying that 
Byron’s irreligion lowered him as a poet; and it is well known 
that Raphael degenerated as a painter from the time that he ex- 
changed the sacred subjects of the Transfiguration and the Cruci- 
fixion for delineations of the Fornarina. Be this as it may, it 
is pleasing to observe the testimony which Lord Lindsay bears 
to the devout character of many of the early painters. Giotto, 
he observes, was no less a Christian than a painter; and the 
Giotteschi were, to a man, in the strictest sense of the word, re- 
ligious painters. Of Cavallini, he says,— 


‘His personal character was pure and noble ; no sordid views in- 
fluenced him as an artist; and, as a man, he was deeply religious, 
charitable to the poor, loving, and beloved by every one ; and his old 
age exhibited such a pattern of holiness and virtue, that he was reve- 
renced as a saint upon earth.” 


Spinello was distinguished for the self-devotedness with which, 
as one of the fraternity of the Misericordia, he attended the sick 
during the Plague of 1383, and his memory is still honoured at 
Arezzo, where he was much lamented as a man of noble and 
energetic character, in practical as well as imaginative life. The 
piety of Fiesole, the Frate Angelico, is well known. Vasari 
says of him,— He might have been rich, but cared not to be 
so; saying, that true riches consisted rather in being content with 
little. He might have ruled over many, but willed it not; say- 
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ing, there was less trouble and hazard of sin in obeying others. 
Dignity and authority were within his grasp, but he disregarded 
them; aflirming that he sought no other advancement than to 
escape hell, and draw nigh to paradise. He was never seen ix 
anger with his brethren ; ‘he was most meck and temperate ; and 
by a chaste life loosened himself from the snares of the world, oft 
times saying that the student of painting hath need of quiet, and 
to live without anxiety, and that the dealer in the things of 
Christ ought to dwell habitually with Christ. Some say that 
he never took up his pencils without previous prayer ; he never 
painted a crucifix without tears bathing his cheeks.” 

We find the same devout character in Lippo Dalmasio, and 
in Vitale, whose tenderness of heart was ak that he would 
never depict our Saviour on the Cross, saying, that the Jews had al- 
ready crucified Him once too often, while Christians did as much 
every day by their sins. The truth is, that in those early days 
painting was altogether regarded as a sacred art; and Cennini, 
in his “ Trattato della Pittura, ” Jays as much stress on the 
Christian virtues and moral discipline of the artist as on his tech- 
nical qualifications. ‘This view of the matter is strikingly con- 
firmed by Lord Lindsay’s interesting mention of the means 
taken for the revival of painting after the great Plague of 1348 ; 
the same Plague, whose ravages at Florence Boccaccio so vividly 
describes, and which, s reading over Europe, added to the many 
calamities of Scotland during the unfortunate reign of David IL. 
Lord Lindsay says,— 


“‘ Societies or companies of painters were either formed or re-or- 
ganized at this period at Florence and Siena—not as academies, but 
simply as fraternities or congregations for mutual assistance and 
spiritual edification. Regular religious exercises were prescribed, 
and in either city the company was placed under the protection of 
St. Luke, the limner of the Virgin, and especial patron of painters. 
The statutes of both institutions are preserved, and are very curious 
and characteristic of the rival schools. In the Florentine code, the 
stress is laid on personal piety ; in the Siennese, on the religious voca- 
tion of the art. ‘The tone of the latter is by far the loftier and more 
dignified, taking for granted the practice of those minuter acts of de- 
votion, which in the former are enumerated with a simplicity and de- 
tail which it is as impossible to refrain from smiling at as to deride. 
But this distinction is native to the very constitution of the two schools, 
so essentially contemplative and dramatic ; and if there can be little 
doubt as to the beneficial effect of such societies on an art which soars 
to heaven or declines to hell in exact proportion to the piety of its 
members, there can be as little surely as to the fact that painting was 
indebted for that benefit, more especially at Florence, to the very 
Plague of 1348 which we commonly refer to as the greatest calamity 
it sustained in the fourteenth century.” 
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We could scarcely cite a stronger testimony to the sacred 
character and vocation of true art. We are confident, that where 
faith and religious earnestness are wanting, art will not long 
survive. Pagan art flourished as long as the pagan gods were 
objects of confidence and veneration, or rather spate to lead 
the mind to a higher though scarcely discerned object of confi- 
dence and veneration—it flourished as long as paganism still 
sheltered in its bosom some sparks from the fire on the altar of 
divine truth—but one by one these expired, and as they vanished 
before the rising of the Christian sun, paganism perished also. 
And when, in the 16th century, the literature and mythology of 
paganism were revived, but not the faith in them, which had 
risen to a higher life, a rest elsewhere, those influences, which for- 
merly as the zephyrs of spring breathed life into art, now passed 
over it like an autumnal blast ; and although, as the first tints of 
autumn only add richness to the foliage of summer, so painting 
seemed at this very crisis only to kindle into higher glory, and 
to spring into fresh youth under the pencils of Raphael and of 
Titian, yet none the less had the nipping touch of frost been 
there, and the sere and russet hues, which at first had mingled 
so harmoniously with all the summer luxuriance, more and more 
prevailed, until the beauty of art had withered, and only rigid, 
sapless formality was left behind. Repeatedly does Lord Lind- 
say lament the influence of the Cinquecento style, and date from 
its entrance the decline of Christian art. We are disposed to 
concur with him ; yet we think that several other causes shared 
in contributing to that decline. There is one on which we cannot 
refrain from dwelling for a moment, because we think that sufficient 
importance is not usually attached to it—we mean the invention of 
printing. The wonderful influence of this simple discovery on 
the advancement of knowledge, the spread of civilization, and the 
reformation of religion, has indeed often been pointed out; but 
we do not remember to have seen reference made to its influ- 
ence upon art. If we mistake not, this influence was indirectly 
unfavourable. A new mode of utterance had been furnished, 
whereby men of thought, and men of insight might give vent to 
that which was in them, and might attract and elevate the sym- 
pathies of their fellow-men—and all hastened to avail themselves 
of the facility. The waters of genius, forsaking their more rugged 
and narrow courses, no longer made their way as dashing tor- 
rents, or sparkling streams, but flowed calmly and majestically 
down the wider channel which had been opened for them. Whe- 
ther thought has become less deep because more widely spread, 
we will not stop to inquire, nor yet to discuss the comparative 
merits of works of the pen and of the pencil. We think all 
persons who are in the habit of considermg art as a means of 
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utterance for the soul, will at once admit the great effect which 
the opening of such another channel of utterance as the press 
must have had upon it, and will agree with us that most of those 
men who in our day have appeared as eminent writers, would, had 
they lived five or six centuries ago, have been distinguished as 
painters, or architects, or sculptors. Had Walter Scott lived 
then, would he not have been a Giotto or a Raphael? Would not 
Coleridge have come forth an Orcagna chiselling noble emblems 
of intellect and of virtue, or a Michael Angelo painting sibyls and 
prophets? Or to put the case otherwise, had printing remained un- 
invented until our own day, would not Robertson have pictured his 
Mary Queen of Scots on the walls of Holyrood, and Carlyle have 
sketched his Oliver Cromwell in stern relief on the walls of the 
new Houses of Parliament? We have spoken of art as a mode 
of utterance, and truly we can view it no otherwise. If it be re- 
garded as a mere knack of imitation, it is degraded ; if it be em- 
ployed as a passe temps for idleness, or a means of display for 
vanity, it becomes utterly contemptible. Of what devout and 
earnest feeling it was the utterance in early times, our quotations 
from Lord Lindsay have abundantly shown. Whatever subject 
the early painters chose to depict, entirely filled and possessed 
their mind; they painted under the inspiration of it, and this 
gave to their paintings such a life and charm, notwithstanding 
the numerous defects in perspective and colouring, and many 
other technical matters of art. How completely the inspiring 
idea did fill, and indeed sometimes overwhelm them, we see in 
the affecting case of poor Spinello, the benevolent Frate of the 
Misericordia. He had reached his ninety-second or ninety-third 
year, still warm and vigorous as ever both in art and in benevo- 
lence. We relate his end in Lord Lindsay’s own words,— 


* After completing his historical frescoes at Siena he returned to 
Arezzo, and immediately commenced another extensive work, the 
facade of the great altar in the church of St. Agnolo or the Archangel 
Michael: the subject was the defeat of the rebel angels; the composi- 
tion, embracing heaven and chaos, was divided into three great masses ; 
God the Father sat enthroned on the summit, in the centre Michael 
engaged in personal conflict with Satan, ‘ that old serpent,’ the seven- 
headed dragon of the Apocalypse, while the angel host precipitated 
his demon-proselytes over the ramparts of heaven into the lower 
world, in which, lowest of all, Satan was a second time represented in 
his new shape, horribly transformed, reclining on a rock, the monarch 
of the dreary region. But the work was never completed. The aged 
painter’s imagination had been too highly excited; the Satan of his 
waking visited his nightly dreams, fiercely demanding why he had done 
him such foul wrong in painting him so hideous; Spinello awoke, but 
speechless with terror; the shaking of his whole frame roused his wife, 
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who did her utmost to reassure him ; but it was all in vain—he slept no 
more ;—the ghastly phantom had mastered his fancy, his eyes were 
fixed from thenceforth in a round, dilated, spectral stare, and he died 
of the fright shortly afterwards. When last at Arezzo I made anxious 
search after this memorable fresco. The church has long since been 
desecrated, but part of it, including the altar wall, still exists, parti- 
tioned and commuted into a cotadina’s cottage, and known by the 
name of Casa de’ Diavoli. Some remnants of the fresco are just trace- 
able on the wall of the good womian’s bed-room, and in the dark pas- 
sage beneath it; in the former, several of the angels, with their fiery 
swords striking down the devils, are full of spirit and even grace, and 
Luca Signorelli has evidently remembered them while painting at 
Orvieto; in the passage, the head of Lucifer is barely discernible. 
Perishing and almost undistinguishable as they are, these last efforts 
of Spinello’s pencil struck me alike with wonder at the ease and free- 
dom of his touch, and with regret that a monument so interesting 
should have been consigned to utter neglect and decay.” 


But we must not indulge longer in the remarks and illustra- 
tions to which our own train of thought has given rise. We 
must present to our readers a nearer view of Lord Lindsay’s 
work, and follow, though but cursorily, the steps by which he 
has traced the progress of Christian art.—He finds its birth- 
place in Rome. The heathen basilica formed the model for the 
first places of Christian worship, and the pale frescoes on the 
catacombs were the earliest specimens of Christian painting. 
The traditions and style of the Latin school of art, thus formed, 
may be traced in the various basilica throughout Italy, of which 
San Clemente at Rome may be taken as the type; in the frescoes 
of the eleventh century, still remaining in the chapel of San 
Urbanoalla Caffarella in the suburbs of Rome; and in the sculp- 
tured doors of Santa Sabina, executed as late as the 13th cen- 
tury. But though the Latin school of art survived thus late, it 
was not destined to rise to eminence. Its architecture never 
crossed the Alps. Its painting did indeed spread and maintain its 
ground long, and in almost unmixed purity, in all the provinces 
west of Greece which owned the supremacy of Rome. But to 
the last its colouring was feeble, and its design graceless. Al- 
ways retaining its resemblance to the early frescoes of Pompeii, 
of the Roman catacombs, and of ancient Etruria, (which was 
probably its real fountain-head,) we may trace it onwards in the 
illuminations of Anglo-Saxon, French, and German manuscripts, 
as late as the 14th and 15th centuries. Until the last few years 
its traces remained on the walls of the painted chamber at West- 
minster, which were decorated by English artists of this school 
early in the 14th century. The frescoes of St. Sepulchre’s 
chapel at Winchester are also remnants of it; and a century ago 
frescoes were still to be seen in the cathedral of Old Upsal, 
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proving that this Latin school of art had spread as far north as 
Sweden. But it was to the Byzantine school that Italy for 
many centuries owed the preservation and progress of art. The 
cupola, and the Greek cross, are the distinguishing marks of 
Byzantine architecture—of which Santa Sophia at Constantinople 
is the model, and of which San Vitale at Ravenna, built by 
Justinian, is the earliest Italian specimen. While the sway of 
the Greek emperors lasted in Italy, this style of architecture 
prevailed, especially on the eastern shores. ‘The earliest remain- 
ing —- of Byzantine painting are the frescoes in the 
church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, of the 9th century, and 
the illuminations in the celebrated Menologion, which was 
painted for the Emperor Basil II. by Greek artists, at the close 
of the 10th century, and which is now preserved in the Vatican. 
During the 10th and 11th centuries, Greek art shared in the 
general decadence of the Greek empire; but during the glorious 
period of the Comneni in the 12th century it revived, and Italy 
felt the influence of the revival. “ At this period was embroidered 
in a style,” says Lord Lindsay, “ worthy almost of a Michael An- 
gelo, the Dalmatica, or sacerdotal robe, which the emperors have 
worn ever since when serving as deacons at the Pope's altar dur- 
ing their Coronation Mass, and which is preserved in the sacristy 
of St. Peter's.” 


“ It was in this robe,” adds Lord Lindsay, “ then semée all over 
with pearls, and glittering in freshness, that Cola di Rienzi robed 
himself over his armour in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, and thence 
ascended to the Palace of the Popes after the manner of the Cesars, 
with sounding trumpets, his horsemen following him, his truncheon 
in his hand, and his crown on his head, terribile e fantastico, as his 
biographer describes him.” 


To Byzantine art solely is Italy indebted for the tessellated 
pavements generally known by the name of Opus Grecanicum, 
and for the Mosaics which adorn so many of her churches. At 
first the workers in Mosaic were all Greeks, but gradually under 
their training an Italian school of Byzantine art was formed ; and 
in the 13th century we find among the chief Mosaicists Andrea 
Tafi and Taddeo Gaddi of Florence, and Fra Giacomo da Tur- 
rita of Siena. Under the influence also of Greek painters, of 
whose works some curious specimens remain in the Vatican, an 
Italico-Byzantine school of painting was formed, which though 
destined to be eclipsed by the rising ascendancy of that of 
Niccola Pisano, could boast artists of no mean name, and pro- 
ductions of considerable merit. The earliest of these now extant 
is a Madonna painted a.p. 1221, by Guido of Siena, for the 
church of San Domenico in that city. Lis successors were 
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Giunta Pisano, Margaritone of Arezzo, and tlic noble Florentine 
Cimabue. This illustrious painter formed his style entirely in 
the Byzantine school. 

* In the lack of native artists,” says Lord Lindsay, “ the Floren- 
tines had been compelled to invite a company of Greek painters to 
decorate the lower or subterranean church of Santa Maria Novella, 
belonging to the Dominicans. The works of these artists were an 
irresistible attraction to young Cimabue, who loitered beside them 
watching their progress, while his parents believed him conning his 
grammar in the adjacent school kept for the instruction of novices. 
The influence of this early Byzantine training was never effaced,” 


and to the latest period of his life, although the influence « 
Niccola Pisano was spreading in all directions, and Giotto had 
already founded a new era in painting, yet Cimabue steadily ad- 
hered to the primitive Grecian style, of which in his frescoes at 
Assisi, he has left us such interesting memorials. There is an- 
other painter of this school whose name we cannot omit, Bona- 
mico di Cristofano, surnamed Buffalmaco. His only remaining 
work is the Crucifixion in the Campo Santo of Pisa; but the 
irresistibly ludicrous anecdotes which Boccaccio relates of his 
wit and his practical jokes, seem to render us familiar with him, 
and we cannot but sigh as we read the account of the gloomy 
termination of his buoyant existence. 


“From boyhood to hoary age,” says Lord Lindsay, “ his pranks 
and practical jokes were the laugh of Florence, and his conversational 
flow of fun and humour were the life of Maso del Saggio’s shop, the 
wits’ coffee-house of the time. But wit and wisdom are seldom 
mates, and the ashes left by the crackling thorns of folly press heavily 
on the head on which retribution lays them. It so fared with Buffal- 
maco. A merry wag, a careless spendthrift, living for the day, 
without a thought of the morrow, and, as the phrase is, nobody’s 
enemy but his own—he drained the cup of pleasure to the lees, and 
found misery at the bottom—dying at the age of 78, a beggar in the 
Misericordia, without a paul in his pocket to buy a coffin for his 
corpse or a mass for his soul,—the type and mirror of a whole class 
of artisis, whose follies and vagaries throw discredit on genius, while 
a certain kindliness of heart renders it impossible not to pity while we 
blame them.” 

Would not Sheridan have been a Buffalmaco? The Italico- 
Byzantine school of art lingered on till a late period, especially 
at Venice, where, in the middle of the 14th century, it was dis- 
tinguished by the labours of Paolo Veneziano. But we must 
take our leave of it for the present, and going back a few cen- 
turies, trace the rise of another school and another nation, des- 
tined to influence, not only Italian, but European art. We 
allude to the Lombard. Lombard architecture mingled the 
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cupola and cross of Byzantivm with the oblong form, round 
arches, and pillared aisles of the Latin basilica, the baptistery 
and campanile generally accompanying, but still remaining de- 
tached from the main body of the building. The most ancient 
specimen of this combination is the church of San Michele at 
Padua, which existed a.v. 661. The early Lombard style 
spread all over Europe, and in England is generally known by 
the appellation of Norman. 


“ What chiefly contributed to its diffusion, was the exclusive mono- 
poly in Christian architecture conceded by the Popes towards the close 
of the 8th century to the masons of Como, then, and for ages after- 
wards, when the title of Magistri Comacini had long been absorbed in 
that of free and accepted Masons, associated as a craft or brother- 
hood in art and friendship—a distinct and powerful body, composed 
eventually of all nations, concentring the talent of each successive 
generation, with all the advantages of accumulated experience and 
constant mutual communication, imbued, moreover, in that age of 
faith, with the deepest Christian reverence, and retaining these 
advantages unchallenged till their proscription in the 15th or 16th 
century.” 

A peculiar kind of style is associated with the early Lombard 
architecture, manifestly of Lombard or Scandinavian, not of 
classic origin, representing the most grotesque and monstrous 
imagery, all kinds of animal and monsters fighting with each 
other on the fagades and friezes, or supporting the capitals, 
columns, and piers of the building. The porch of St. Margaret’s 
Church at York is an example. North of the Alps, the early 
Lombard was succeeded by the early Gothic; but in Italy, 
where Gothic art had difficulty in planting itself, and where it 
never throve, the florid Lombard succeeded ; of which we might 
name the Cathedrals of Pisa, Siena, Lucca, Parma, and many 
others, as exquisite specimens. In the sculpture associated with 
this architecture, the purely Teutonic element was gradually 
abandoned, and there was a more studious imitation of Byzan- 
tine, or ecclesiastical models. Bonanno and Antelami belonged 
to this school. Meanwhile, in the north of Europe, Gothic 
architecture was prevailing, and the Freemasons were bringing 
it to perfection. It was introduced into Italy about a.p. 1230, 
the Church of St. Francis at Assisi being the earliest specimen. 
But if it was to survive its transplantation, it must be adapted 
to the climate and genius of classic Italy. And this was done 
by Niccola Pisano. He combined the pointed arch with the 
cupola, and thus formed the Tuscan Gothic style of which 
the Cathedrals of Florence and Orvito, and the arches of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa afford such noble examples, and which, 
though not in grandeur equal to the pure Gothic of Germany 
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and England, will always command admiration by its richness 
and elegance. Niccola Pisano commenced a new era in art. 
We transcribe Lord Lindsay’s estimate of his merits and 
characteristics :— 


* At a time when the traditions of Byzantium, venerable and noble, 
but insufficient in themselves for the regeneration of art, ruled para- 
mount in Christendom, Niccola Pisano introduced a new style of 
design and composition founded on nature and the antique, properly 
checked by the requirements of Christianity and the life of the Middle 
Ages, retaining nothing from the Byzantines except the traditionary 
compositions which he held himself free to modify and improve, or 
dispense with altogether at pleasure, with the license of originality. 
His improvement in sculpture is attributable, in the first instance, to 
the study of an ancient sarcophagus brought from Greece by the 
ships of Pisa in the eleventh century, and which is still preserved in 
the Campo Santo. Other remains of antiquity are preserved at Pisa, 
which he may also have studied. But the presence of such models 
would have availed little, had not nature endowed him with the quick 
eye and intuitive apprehension of genius, together with a purity of 
taste, which taught him how to select, how to modify, and how to 
re-inspire the germs of excellence thus presented to him.” 


His chefs-@euvre are the pulpit of Pisa and the Arca di San 
Domenico. A long line of illustrious artists succeeded in the 
school of sculpture which he founded. We may name Giovanni 
Pisano, Andrea Pisano, Arnolfo, Margaritone of Arezzo, whom 
we have already found among the Italico-Byzantine painters, 
and Orcagna, celebrated as the sculptor of the exquisite shrine 
for the Madonna in the Orsanmichele at Florence. A branch 
of this school was established at Naples, and especially employed 
itself in the large and complicated sculptures which decorate the 
tombs of various members of the royal house of Anjou. Robert 
the Good was a liberal patron of art; and Masuccio, one of the 
most distinguished of the Neapolitan artists, was strongly attached 
to the unfortunate queen Joanna, and a devout believer in her 
innocence. After her murder at Muro in the Basilicate, in a 
church dedicated to St. Francis, which Masuccio had built for 
her, and on which he was still employed when the catastrophe 
occurred, he sculptured her tomb secretly, under pretence of 
working ornaments for the Church; and afterwards, with the 
assistance of some of her partisans, removed her body thither 
from Naples, effecting the translation so quietly that it has be- 
come a disputed point where her remains actually repose. But 
we must return to trace the influence of Niccola Pisano on 
painting, again quoting from Lord Lindsay :— 


“The schools of Giotto, of Siena, and of Bologna, spring imme- 
diately from the works of Niccola Pisano in distinct streams, like the 
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Ganges, the Indus, and the Brahmaputra, from the central peaks of 
Himalaya. It is true, that the characters of these schools (I allude 
especially to the Giottesque and Sienese) are different—that, while 
the Giottesque is dramatic chiefly, the expression of that activity of 
the imagination which produced the Gothic architecture, the Sienese, 
including the later but kindred school of Umbria, is contemplative, 
the expression of its repose sympathetic with the East, and previously 
developed in Lombard architecture. Nevertheless both, as schools, 
originate from Niccola Pisano—neither could have started on its 
career without the impulse he gave to the dramatic by his historical 
compositions, to the contemplative by his Madonna at Bologna, and 
by the individual heads and figures scattered among his works—to 
hoth by that master-principle of Christian art which he had thought 
out and revealed, and within which, in fact, they both lay compre- 
hended like heaven and earth within Bramah’s egg.” 


The dramatic school of Florence seems to have received the 
strongest impulse from Niccola Pisano, and Giotto, its founder, 
may be called the Father of modern painting. It is true that 
he received his earliest instruction from Cimabue, who, passing 
by one day, when as a child of ten years old he was keeping his 
father’s sheep, and observing some drawings which he had 
sketched on rough stones, was so delighted with the genius which 
they evinced, that he asked and obtained permission to adopt 
the boy as his own disciple. But in later life Giotto fully im- 
bibed the principles and taste of Nieeola Pisano. We cannot 
refrain from quoting the singular story of his introduction to 
the notice of Pope Boniface VIII. at Rome. 


‘“‘ Boniface was desirous of adding to the decorations of St Peter's ; 
he despatched one of his courtiers to Tuscany to ascertain the truth 
as to Giotto’s merit. The messenger, after procuring drawings from 
various artists at Siena, called on Giotto at his bottega in Florence, 
and stating the object of his journey, begged of him a specimen of his 
pencil to take to Rome. Giotto took a sheet of drawing paper and a 
crayon, and resting the tip of his little finger firmly on the paper, and 
turning the iatter round by each corner successively with his left hand, 
described a circle in the expeditious manner so familiar now a-days in 
our schools and universities, but which would appear, from the aston- 
ishment expressed at this simple device by one of the wisest heads of 
Christendom, to have been of his own invention. ‘ Here,’ said he, pre- 
senting it with a smile to the envoy, ‘here is your drawing. —‘ What!’ 
replied the other, ‘is this all?’—* Nay,’ answered Giotto, ‘it is more 
than enough; send it along with the others, and you will see how it 
will be esteemed of.’ The courtier took his leave in no small discon- 
tent, conceiving himself laughed at, and unable to extract any further 
satisfaction from Giotto’s portfolio. He sent the sheet of paper, how- 
ever, to the Pope, describing the manner in which Giotto had described 
the circle without moving his arm, and without compasses, and the 
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result proved as the artist expected. Boniface on seeing it opened his 
eyes as wide as his ambassador, but with a sentiment of admiration as 
well as surprise, and fully satisfied that he was the most wonderful 
painter of his time, sent for him forthwith.” 


The most remarkable works of Giotto still remaining are his 
frescoes in the church of Assisi, and the Campanile which he 
designed for the cathedral at Florence. His merits as a painter 
we sum up in the words of Lord Lindsay :— 


‘“‘ Painting stands indebted to Giotto beyond any of her children. 
His history is a most instructive one. Endowed with the liveliest 
fancy, and with that facility which so often betrays genius, and achiev- 
ing in youth a reputation which the age of Methuselah could not have 
added to, he had yet the discernment to perceive how much still re- 
mained to be done, and the resolution to bind himself, as it were, to 
Nature’s chariot-wheel, confident that she would ere long emancipate 
and own him as her son. Calm and unimpassioned, he seems to have 
commenced his career with a deliberate survey of the difficulties he 
had to encounter, and of his resources for the conflict, and then to 
have worked upon a system steadily ~nd perseveringly, prophetically 
sure of victory. His life was indeed one of continued triumph, and 
no conqueror ever mounted to the capitol with a step more equal and 
sedate. We find him at first slowly and cautiously endeavouring to 
infuse new life into the traditional compositions, by substituting the 
head, attitudes and drapery of the actual world for the spectral forms 
and conventional types of the Mosaics and Byzantine painters, ideal- 
izing them when the personages represented were of higher mark and 
dignity, but in none ever outstepping truth. Niccola Pisano had set 
him the example in this and other things, but Giotto first gave full 
development to the principle in painting. His second step was to 
vindicate the right of modern Europe to think, feel, and judge for 
herself, and either to re-issue or re-coin the treasured gold of the 
past, according as the image and superscription are, or are not worth 
perusal. Giotto had little reverence for antiquity dissociated from 
truth and beauty, and was almost the first to assert in act that liberty 
of thought, from which, as from the ‘noble and untamed diamond,’ 
we may extract, by a holy and lawful alchemy, the elixir of life and 
immortality. Hence his successive modifications and improvements of 
the traditional compositions; hence his fearless introductions of new 
ones ; hence the limitless variety of his creations, whether drawn from 
sacred or ecclesiastical history, or from the boundless fairy-land of 
allegory ; hence his new style in details ; hence too (for it was from the 
very richness of his fancy he learned to economize its stores,) that 
compromise between reason and imagination, fancy and common 
sense, which results in a fulness that never overflows, a simplicity that 
never degenerates into meagreness, a propriety, in short, of composi- 
tion, in which none perhaps but Raphael ever equalled or excelled 
him. Advancing in his career, we find year by year the fruits of 
continuous unwearied study in a consistent and equable contemporary 
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improvement in all the various minuter though most important de- 
partments of his art, in his design, his drapery, and his colouring, in 
the dignity and expression of his men, and in the grace of his women ; 
asperities softened down, little graces unexpectedly born and play- 
ing about his path; touches, daily more numerous, of that nature 
which makes the world akin, and ever and always a keen yet cheer- 
ful sympathy with life. Finally, throughout his works we are cor- 
scious of an earnest, a lofty, a religious aim and purpose, as of one 
who felt himself a pioneer of civilization in a newly-discovered world, 
the Adam of a new Eden freshly planted in the earth’s wilderness, 
a mouth-piece of God, and a preacher of righteousness to man- 
kind.” 


We have dwelt so long upon the history and character of 
Giotto that we must hasten on, and only name some of the most 
remarkable of his successors, Taddeo Gaddi, Maso, Antonio 
Veneziano, Starmina, Cemini, Spinello, Gentile da Fabriano. 
Retracing our steps, we find the contemplative school of Siena 
springing up from the influence of Niccola Pisano, somewhat 
earlier than the dramatic school of Florence. Mius and Duccio 
were its founders; Simon di Memmo, commemorated by Pe- 
trarch for his success in portraying Laura, was the disciple of 
the former. The successors of the Tater were Pietro and Am- 
brozio di Lorenzo, Taddeo di Bartolo, and his nephew Domenico, 
whose works inspired the Umbrian painters of a later period, 
and were studied by Pinturicchio and Raphacl. We again 
quote from Lord Lindsay, in order to characterize this contem- 
plative school of Siena :— 


“ Tt may be described as emphatically feminine in contrast to the 
more daring, hardy, masculine race of the Giotteschi. All the sym- 
pathics and distastes of its artists support this distinction ; their fond- 
ness for brooding over their own sweet fancies in the home of their 
hearts, in preference to venturing forth into the world of action, and 
disquiet of cyclic or dramatic composition—their proneness to veil 
those very fancies in allegory and symbolism, and to pour the swell- 
ing but vague emotion from which they spring into the channel of 
the traditional compositions; their comparative inferiority in design, 
their more rich and varied colouring, their more spiritual and idea- 
lized expression, their love for children, for flowers, for birds, for 
animals, for every thing sweet and pure and fresh in creation; and, 
lastly, the very concentration of the school, its limited reputation as 
compared with the cosmopolism, and far-spread fame of the Giottes- 
chi, and its inability to change with the times, or to survive the ex- 
tinction of faith and liberty—all witness to it alike. Reverence for 
religion, picty at once ardent and habitual, characterized this school 
throughout the whole period of its existence.” 


A school of painting sprung up at Bolcgna, from the vivifying 
power of Niccola Pisano; and the genius of’ this remarkable man 
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seems also to have had an indirect influence on the old Italico- 
Byzantine school of Florence, and in its latter days to have in- 
— two of its greatest ornaments—Orcagna and Fiesole: 

rcagna, whose sculptures we have already mentioned, and 
whose paintings were also of a high order, as is manifest from 
his Trionfo della Morte, still remaining in the Campo Santo of 
Pisa: Fiesole, the last and most gifted of his race, whose paint- 
ings seem to breathe forth all the piety and grace of his pure and 
heavenly spirit. We have now reached the dawn of Raphael's 
era, but the history of early art would be incomplete, did we not 
advert to its progress in northern countries, whither the influ- 
ence of Niccola Pisano also extended, but in which the Teutonic 
clement decidedly prevailed, imparting to the works of the north- 
ern artists a force and truth which go far to compensate for their 
lack of the graceful and the ideal. Cologne and Nurenberg 
appear to have been the foci of early German art. Meister Wil- 
helm and Meister Stephan were eminent painters in the former. 
Adam Krafft and Peter Vischer distinguished sculptors in the 
latter. From Cologne appears to have branched off the Flemish 
school, whose founder, John van Eyck, is celebrated for his dis- 
covery of the art of painting in oils. Lord Lindsay’s charac- 
teristic of this school—“ Nature, as she is in all her beauty, 
and in all her deformity—and farewell to the Ideal,” does not 
prepossess us in its favour. Yet it is no small commendation 
that it should have been the first to feel, or at least to express 
in art that enjoyment of natural beauty out of doors to which 
the Italians seem originally to have been less susceptible than 
the Teutonic race. And both he and his successors, as long 
as they adhered to the genius of their own school, without 
attempting to affect the style which belongs to another race and 
climate, maintained a distinguished rank. And their works 
which remain to us, especially those of Hans Memting, Quentin 
Matsys, and Lucas van Leyden, an artist of the short-lived 
Dutch branch of this school, have much real beauty as well as 
graphic force. A line of painters may be traced onwards in 
Germany, none of them of much note until we come to Albert 
Durer, Holbein, and Lucas Cranach, with whom the purely 
northern Teutonic school may be said to have disappeared. The 
spreading influence of Italian art had enfeebled and paralyzed it. 
Theological controversies and political disturbances annihilated 
it. But during its vigour it conferred many and lasting benefits 
on its southern neighbours, and, to use Lord Lindsay’s words— 


‘‘ Colouring—landscape as founded on the laws of aérial perspec- 
tive, individuality and the domestic sentiment, with all they lead to of 
good and evil—and the art of painting in oils, may be reckoned 
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among the contributions of the North to the common treasury of 
European art.” 

Here our sketch of Lord Lindsay’s work closes; and our 
readers will perhaps be surprised that he should have filled three 
octavo volumes, and yet have brought his history scarcely further 
than to the close of the fifteenth century. We confess we re- 
joice that he has treated of this early period so much in detail. 
It is the period of which, historically, we know less than almost 
of any other, and from no source is so living a light cast upon 
history as from contemporary works of art, and from the touches 
of domestic and civic life which the biographies of artists often 
afford. There is a strange chasm between ancient history and 
modern, and but few persons can trace any very definite path- 
way across it. With most of us ancient history has been the 
earliest study. There is something so poetic in its myths, so 
attractive in its legends, so little involved in its politics, that it 
is peculiarly adapted for interesting young minds and imbuing 
them with a taste for historical pursuits. When at a later 
period we begin to contemplate our position in the world, and 
to mingle in the active stirring life around us, modern society 
attracts our curiosity. We long to know how it came to be the 
artificial complicated thing which it now is; how the present 
boundaries which circumscribe nations came to be defined; how 
their distant colonial possessions came to be attached to them ; by 
what treaties their present alliances were formed ; by what pro- 
cesses their present constitutions were moulded. Modern history 
meets these inquiries, and we apply ourselves to the study of it. 
But as we advance to maturer reflection, fresh difficulties arise. 
We long to connect the dreamy world of our childhood with the 
real matter-of-fact life of the present day. We long to find the 
link between ancient history and modern, and we feel that until 
we have found it we can never take any comprehensive view of 
the dealings of Providence with this world which we inhabit. It 
is just here that historical materials are peculiarly meagre. For 
ancient history we have numerous writings of contemporary 
authors, numerous remaining works of art. For modern history 
we have an almost unlimited supply of legal and political docu- 
ments, of works of art and of literature, of autobiographies and 
of epistolary correspondence. But what have we for the Middle 
Ages? What materials to answer the inquiry, How the ancient 
world became modern? How the languages of ancient times 
were moulded into the dialects of modern Europe? How the 
wild forest-covered Germany of the age of Tacitus became the 
fruitful well-cultivated Germany of our day, whilst the busy, 
stirring Latium, with its cities and its villas, has been changed 
into the desolate Campagna? How the wild and martial 
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Gaul of Cesar’s time was moulded into the flippant, witty 
Frenchman of Voltaire’s age? and how the painted Briton of 
eighteen centuries ago has become the spruce English — 
of our day? What we want is to detect, step by step, how these 
transformations were effected ; and it seems almost necessary that 
we should do so, if we would rightly understand the transforma- 
tions themselves. But where are we to find the needful assist- 
ance? Where shall we obtain the polarized ray which may 
detect the crystal in the very act of formation, and announce to 
us, by its momentarily varying hues, when each fresh particle is 
deposited, each new layer formed? Our ordinary historical 
works leave us wholly in the dark. Even Gibbon, notwithstand- 
ing his splendid writing and industrious research—notwithstand- 
ing the steadiness and power with which he bears us on amid 
the inundations of Goths, and Huns, and Vandals, and Lom- 
bards, and Avars, and Saracens, and Tartars, until, as from the 
churning of the ocean, we see modern Europe arise, fresh, 
glittering, and clothed in complete attire—even he is unable to 
throw more than a pale moonlight on the period of turmoil, or 
to bring us into any near communion with the spirits of those 
troubled waters. Among the Greeks and Romans of ancient 
times, and among the heroes of modern ages, we have many 
associates with whom we are intimate, many friends to whom we 
are attached; but in the Middle Ages, between the sixth and 
the twelfth centuries, we have scarcely even an acquaintance. It 
is like the terra incognita of our maps. We may draw our lines 
of latitude and longitude across it, and form our conclusion 
what its climate must be, and we may note down a few of its 
names which have reached us by report, but we cannot deli- 
neate its topography. Our most honest course is, to write over 
the whole district—unexplored. The ouly real assistance to 
our ignorance is to obtain what productions we may from the 
unknown land. Precious are the meanest fragments which we 
can rescue from those dark ages; and history owes much to the 
writer who will search for, and describe, and register them. Lori 
Lindsay has done this; and we think that no one will rise from 
the perusal of his work without feeling that he has been brought 
into closer acquaintance with those mysterious times, and into 
nearer sympathy with the actorsinthem. Did our space admit, 
there are many of Lord Lindsay’s graphic sketches of the domes- 
tic groups and the civic life of medizval Italy which we would 
gladly transcribe. -We close our Article by presenting to our 
readers one or two, selected, however, from a period scarcely 
so remote or so obscure as that to which we have been re- 
ferring. And, first, we would cite a slight, yet interesting allu- 
sion to the intimacy between Giotto and Dante, It is pleasant 
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to think of friendship between such men, and doubtless much 
affectionate frankness, and much sparkling wit played around 
their more earnest communings. trifling anecdote is all that 
remains to us. It appears that Giotto’s kind heart and graceful 
mind were clothed in an external form of remarkable ugliness 
—it must have been remarkable, for both Petrarch and Boccaccio 
allude to it, and Giotto’s children appear to have inherited it. 
Dante could not resist one day asking Giotto how he could pro- 
duce paintings of such surpassing beauty and children of such 
surpassing ugliness. Giotto was at this time painting at Padua, 
and Dante was in banishment there. The old Guelph aristo- 
eracy of Florence had finally expelled from the city the Uberti 
and Ghibelline nobles ; and although they were the representa- 
tives of republicanism and independence, they had become as 
corrupt, as exclusive, as a faction which is secure in power and 
office usually is. They resembled the Whigs of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s day. The inferior aristocracy, and in fact all who 
found that they were eclipsed by the ruling party, formed 
themselves into an opposition, and sought the alliance of 
the Ghibelline nobles of the surrounding country. Thus 
the representatives of imperial authority and despotic rule 
became the leaders of the democracy, and, as had happened 
under the sway of the Pisistratide at Athens, of the 
Cypselidze at Corinth, of Napoleon in France, men of genius 
and men of learning were attracted by their patronage, 
and flocked around their standard. Their party became known 
as that of the Bianchi, whilst the Guelph rulers of Florence were 
designated as the Neri. But strong as the Bianchi were in the 
support of the Ghibelline nobles of Tuscany, with their fortified 
castles in the Apeninnes and their numerous trains of depen- 
dants, the Neri had a yet stronger friend in Charles of Anjou, 
the protégé of the Pope, a newly established king of Naples, 
who, by placing himself at the head of the Guelphs, desired to 
exclude imperial influence from Italy ; and so efficient was the 
assistance he rendered, that the Bianchi were wholly discomfited 
and their partizans were banished. Dante was among the num- 
ber, and Florence incurred the reproach of expatriating the 
citizen who loved her the most ardently, and the poet whose re- 
putation has shed the brightest lustre on her name. Dante 
went to Padua, and there he found Giotto painting the walls of 
the chapel of the Arena; and truly, as Lord Lindsay says— 


“ As we gaze upon those silent but eloquent walls now, it is de- 
lightful to repeople them with the group which in those days must 
have been assembled there. Giotto intent upon his work, his wife 
Ciuta admiring his progress, and Dante with abstracted cye, alter- 
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nately conversing with his friend and watching the gambols of the 
children playing on the grass before the door.” 


We rejoice that it was reserved for Englishmen to reveal from 
beneath its coat of whitewash the portrait of Dante, which Giotto 
must have painted some years before in the Bargello at Flo- 
rence ; and we sympathize with the exultation of the Florentines 
as the cry echoed through their streets, “ L’abbiamo, il nostro 
poeta !” 

An anecdote of somewhat earlier date, and connected with 
Cimabue, shall furnish our last extract. 


** Cimabue had been painting a Madonna for the chapel of the 
Ruccellai family in Santa Maria Novella of the Dominicans. Charles 
of Anjou happened to pass through Florence whilst he was engaged 
in painting it, and was taken to see it at the artist’s bottega, ina 
garden outside the Porta San Piero. Rumour had been busy, but no 
one had as yet obtained a glimpse of it. All Florence crowded in 
after him. Nothing like it had been seen in Tuscany, and when 
finished it was carried in solemn procession to the church, followed 
by the whole population, and with such triumph and rejoicings, that 
the quarter where the painter dwelt obtained the name which it has 
ever since retained, of Borgo Allegri.” 


Tlow cheering to the artist, how refining to the people, when 
there is such sympathy with the painter, such appreciation of a 
work of art! 

We desire not to see the good plain common sense of Old 
England one jot diminished. But we do wish to see her sober 
virtues and solid excellences lighted up by a sense of the grace- 
ful and the beautiful; and we trust that daily increasing as her 
communication is with those lands which have ever been the 
nurseries of imagination, and the storehouses of art, she will 
gather thence not the gloomy phantoms of superstition, nor the 
fetters of despotism, but poetic inspirations and bright visions of 
beauty, to cheer and adorn her island home. 
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4. Considerations on the Improvement of the present Examination 
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ALTHOUGH we have placed at the head of this Article works 
which relate to both the great English Universities, Oxford alone 
is our subject for the present. In dealing with such a topic, 
there isa great temptation to linger on the poetics of the theme. 
Standing out as it does, separate and distinct, in its external form 
and intellectual tendencies, from the realities of the present day, 
and connecting itself so closely with the traditions of the past, it is 
not wonderful that the observer finds his thoughts instinctively 
pursuing a sentimental rather than a practical course. Even the 
mere tourist feels that he has passed into a new scene. Every 
thing round him testifies that the pursuits and habits of the place 
are emphatically i itsown; as unlike those of London, or Birming- 
ham, or Manchester, as the academic edifices to the buildings of 
ordinary towns. To the thoughtful mind the change is even 
more striking. With all due allowance for the necessary pecu- 
liarities of an University, we should not have been prepared for 
so marked a contrast. That the abstract should here be pre- 
ferred to the concrete—theory to detail—things speculative to 
things practical; that the beauty of an idea should find favour, 
with but slight regard to its adaptation to present wants; that 
old forms should be as it were stereotyped and cherished with 
superstitious reverence ;—all this is natural, and on a compre- 
hensive view neither to be wondered at nor deplored. But he 
finds more than this. Whether for good or for evil, the aca- 
demic tone is far more decidedly severed from that of the world 
beyond its pale. Every thing is judged of by a peculiar stand- 
ard. Every scale, moral, intellectual, or esthetical, is adjusted 
on peculiar principles. The University seems to stand as an 
island in society ; and the more attentiv rely it is viewed, the more 
startling does its isolation appear. 

We fear our description is not perfectly intelligible. May we 
be allowed the aid of a fanciful analogy? Our readers may 
perhaps have seen the noble conservatory at Chatsworth—one of 
the few works of art in this country which rival the magnificence 
of nature. The grandeur of the scale helps the imagination to 
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forget the real scene, and we fancy ourselves transported to some 
southern clime. On every side the eye is met by trees and 
shrubs, whose names have long been to English ears names 
of romance and poetry. Meanwhile the air is oppressive, 
while it confirms the illusion; and when we emerge, the first 
feeling is apt to be—even before turning to admire once again 
the more than royal magnificence of the conception—that of 
thankfulness for our fresh English breezes, albeit unperfumed 
by the orange-tree or the myrtle. Just such is Oxford to a 
thoughtful stranger; a glorious fabric richly stored, but where, 
for want of the fresh current of conflicting opinion, the mind 
breathes a close and languid air. For ourselves, we are accli- 
mated; we have learned to inhale it, without, we trust, yielding 
to any relaxing influence; and, for a while at least, we could be 
well content to range, whether in presence or in fancy, among 
the exotics of academic culture. 

Yet we dare not linger long. It is no time for the friends of 
the English Universities to indulge in dreamy sentiment; it is 
no time to shut their ears to murmurs to which the country is 
not deaf; least of all is it a time to close their eyes to the 
real causes of these discontents, or forget, that when a nation is 
in progress, no institution can stand still, without losing her 
place among the supporters of that nation’s greatness. 

Is this to be the fate of Oxford? Or has it come upon her 
already? We think not. She is in many things behind the 
spirit of the age—in not a few opposed to it: she has drifted out 
of the current and seems nearly becalmed; but she has grounded 
on no sand-bank, she has struck upon no rock ;—lighter vessels 
sweep by her in the distance, while her sails are scarcely filled ; 
but in the storm it is her masts which ride most proudly over 
the waves; and in the great battle of opinion, we doubt not 
she will be found in her place, her flag flying the highest, her 
thunder roaring the loudest, her crew the boldest to grapple 
with the enemies of Truth. 

We shall startle many of our readers by the strength of our 
assertions. or the fashion has gone abroad of slighting the in- 
tellectual strength of both the English Universities, but most 
especially of Oxford. And yet even those who profess to look 
down upon her are not insensible to her power. Why all this 
eagerness of attack? Why so intense a desire to throw open her 
gates to all classes of the community? Not merely for her rich 
endowments; the very vehemence of the assault is a confession 
that, for good or for evil, she wields an influence of prodigious 
power—an influence which tells more than that of any other 
single institution on the social state and progress of the country. 
ler system may be good or bad—it may expand or it may dwarf 
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our intellectual growth: such as it is, it is to it that a large pro~ 
portion of our mental training is intrusted. The more clearly, 
then, you mark the contrast between this system and the temper 
of the times, the more do you establish the certainty of its power. 
That it exists, is an evidence of its vitality. Were its roots not 
deeply fixed, it must long ago have been carried down the stream. 

But, in truth, both within and without the University pale, 
her peculiarities are very greatly exaggerated. The permanence 
of her institutions has partly deceived even her friends, and 
greatly misled the majority of her assailants. As, in looking on 
a river, we seem to have always before us the very same body 
of water, though in fact the eddy, or ripple, or cataract we gaze 
on, is perpetually receiving new particles to assume in turn the 
one unchanging form, so under the unaltered usages of the 
University, the stream of progress has never ceased to run on. 
Though ali that meets the eye be the same as in days very dif- 
ferent from ours, her constituent elements have never in reality 
been stagnant; she has shared the general advance of society, 
keeping pretty nearly the same relative position to the habits 
and feelings of each successive generation. 

This becomes very evident on a careful study of the work of 
Professor Huber, in the English dress in which it is presented 
by Mr. Newman. Its value lies chiefly in its historical details. 
We suspect that we should have given the Editor a welcome all 
the more hearty, had he come before us unincumbered by the 
weight of his German ally. No doubt, there is something gained 
in having the testimony to facts of a witness free of all suspicion 
of partizanship. No doubt, also, the characteristic industry of 
our “ plodding” neighbours may have succeeded. in bringing to 
light many curiosities of academical history which might have 
escaped an English eye. So that in the volumes before us— 
which Mr. Newman, in mercy to our British impatience, has 
most judiciously reduced within the limits of an abridged trans- 
lation—we have probably a much fuller picture of the earlier 
academic scenes, and a more satisfactory historical analysis of 
existing institutions and customs, than would have been supplied 
by the Editor, had he drawn on his own resources alone. Having 
said thus much in the way of praise, we have said all. The 
speculations of the author are too shallow, as well as in many 
instances too inconsistent, to attract much attention ; while, even 
in regard to matters of fact, he stands greatly indebted to his 
Editor for not a few corrections in important details, as well as 
for the recasting of his rough-hewn materials into a readable 
shape. His opinions of Oxtord, as it was or as it is, we shall 
therefore leave untouched ; but, before addressing ourselves to 
the task of considering her defects, and the possible means of 
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removing them, we shall avail ourselves of his ponderous labours 
in setting before our readers an historical outline of her rise 
and progress. 

Her origin is obscure. M. von Huber discusses at full length 
—at length too full for clearness—the old disputed question of 
Alfred’s connexion with the University. We spare our readers 
the details: it rests in part on the doubtful authenticity of a pas- 
sage in an MS. once in the possession of Camden the antiquarian. 
But the difficulty of deciding arises, not from conflicting evidence, 
but from the extreme scantiness of evidence on either side. Out 
of the mist and darkness, however, in which the whole subject is 
involved, this gleam of truth seems to emerge, that about tlic 
time of Alfred, we find the first distinguishable traces of the ex- 
istence at Oxford of certain schools of learning, which continued 
from that period to develop and establish themselves, till out of 
the crude elements there came forth the full-formed University. 

A more important question is the degree of connexion which 
existed between the University in its infancy and the Church, 
as the great mother of the intellectual movements of the Middle 
Ages. During the long period between the era of Alfred and 
the revival of literature, there can be no doubt that in Oxford, 
as elsewhere, learning, such as learning then was, found the only 
possible shelter under the fostering wings of the Church. Yet 
it does not appear that, even then, the connexion was by any 
means so close as in most of the continental Universities. Ox- 
ford was not then an episcopal city ; the academic nursery had 
not, like that of Paris, the stately screen of ecclesiastical growth 
interposed between it and the wild world without. The founda- 
tion was royal, not ecclesiastical ; while, very early in her history, 
we have the germ of her peculiar collegiate system, in the Halls 
and Inns in which her students already lived, apart from the 
non-academic townsmen. Already, therefore, Oxford was begin- 
ning to be marked out, as a world within a world ; her waters were 
even then refusing to mingle with the stream of common life. 

We gladly escape to regions of clearer light. With the twelfth 
century came an incipient revival of letters, and the commence- 
ment of the scholastic philosophy. Opinions will differ as to the 
amount of good and evil effect produced on the mind of Western 
Europe by the introduction, under the auspices of the Emperor 
Frederick II., of the pseudo-Aristotelian writings,—“ the works 
of Aristotle,” to use the expression of F’. Schlegel, “ translated 
or rather burlesqued into Arabic, and thence turned again into 
Latin, till at last they became often perfectly unintelligible.” * 
Of this, at least, there can be no doubt, that the epoch was one of 


* Philosophy of History. Standard Library Edition, p. 375. 
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intellectual awakening, when schools, and universities, and 
Churches, and nations began to rouse themselves from sleep, and 
look back wondering at their former lethargy. At this point, 
we enter on tlie true history of Oxford; and retaining, as she 
does even yet, the impress of those old scholastic days, it is not 
irrelevant to our purpose to dwell for a moment on the charac- 
ter and influence of the favourite studies of the age. 

It is a curious fact, which our author truly hints at, that the 
Aristotelian philosophy, on its first appearance, was received by 
the Church with far from friendly feelings. It was then an in- 
novation, running counter on many points to established dogmas, 
and undermining the authority of Erigena and her other acknow- 
ledged Doctors. 


“The Church, too,” says Dr. Hampden, “looked upon the Peri- 
patetic school with shyness and aversion at the first, regarding it as 
atheistic and impious, the resource of heresy and religious perfidy ; 
whereas towards the Platonic system the early doctors entertained a 
tacit partiality, amidst their actual hostility to the professors of that 
system. Opposing Platonism, as a sect jealous of the rising power of 
Christianity, they still felt no repugnance to the intermixture of its 
speculations with the vital truths of the religion. The philosophy of 
Aristotle, on the contrary, crept into the Church imperceptibly, and 
even against the consent of the Church. No compromise took place 


between its disciples and the members of the Church.”—Buampton 
Lectures, p. 11. 


But Rome will never fall for want of willingness to bend. 
Scholasticism was too strong for her to cope with as an enemy ; 
she accepted it as an ally, and dealt out Aquinas higher hon- 
ours than she had ever given to Erigena—embalmed his memory 
and adopted him as a Saint. What, then, was this mighty Scho- 
lasticism ? and in what did the grand intellectual revolution con- 
sist, which enthroned it over the minds of Christendom ? 

The true idea of it seems to be that drawn out by Dr. Hamp- 
den in the elaborate treatise above referred to; that, in the form 
which it assumed in the hands of Aquinas, it was an attempt to 
effect a compromise or reconciliation between the abstract rea- 
sonings of philosophy and the authoritative doctrines of faith. 
The limits of legitimate speculation were already infallibly de- 
termined, when this new system of word-splitting analysis appear- 
ed. Beyond those limits, no orthodox theologian might presume 
to expatiate. But within the enclosed area—the happy valley 
of catholicism, fenced in by its mountain-ranges of traditionary 
precedents, with here and there the iron gate of church authority 
—within the bounds thus prescribed to the faithful, the mind 
was graciously permitted to range at pleasure and speculate as 
it would. Hence, naturally, there arose an unhealthy and artifi- 
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cial system: the mind, furnished with a powerful instrument, 
trained to its use, yet forbidden to give it free play, wasted its 
energies in laborious trifling, or at best spent months on work 
for which days would have been sufficient, and covered pages 
with discussions which might easily have been condensed into 
sentences. 

Further, and this was a more serious blemish, the intellectual 
honesty of the reasoner was sacrificed to his orthodoxy. He 
durst not look for Truth: he must take for granted that he had 
found her. All that he was warranted to ask was, not Where 
is Truth? but, What is this Truth which the Church has de- 
livered to me in Her decrees and formularies? He could not 
be the bold adventurer carcering from sea to sea in search of an 
unknown El-Dorado; nor yet the scientific explorer, marking 
with patient skill the natural signs, which tell him where to look 
for the golden mine; nor yet, again, the miner in the heart of 
the earth, working through unpromising strata to find the hard- 
won treasure. We shall look for him in vain where winds 
blow freely over sea or mountain; we shall not find him where 
there is need of the spirit of enterprise and intellectual fearless- 
ness: like his contemporary alchemists, he is shut up in the nar- 
row laboratory, his materials contained in the crucible, his labour 
spent in endeavouring to set free by analysis the gold which he 
believes to be already in his hand. Well had it been if his 
Faith had never deceived him; but alas! too often, like the 
alchemist again, he was working on materials which contained 
neither gold nor the constituent elements of gold. Science did 
her utmost in both fields; in both the failure was complete. 
Man cannot make gold out of baser metal by all the ingenuity 
of his chemistry: man cannot make pure truth out of the de- 
erees and decisions of a Church by all the efforts of his most 
subtle and most persevering logic. 

It may be worth while to observe that it had not always been 
so—at least not to the same extent—even through the progress 
of the Middle Ages. Between the time of Erigena and that 
of Aquinas, the movement had been in this respect retrograde, 
while learning and general intelligence were, on the whole, ad- 
vancing. Never did corsair rove more fearlessly, than did John 
Scotus Erigena through the untried waters of metaphysics. 
Essentially a philosopher, his theology was little more than the 
dress in which he clothed his Platonism. His conclusions were 
drawn, not from the decrees of Councils, with which they might 
or might not agree, but from abstract — on the philo- 
sophical character of truth. Plainly, there was a third alterna- 
tive, which he failed to perceive, the recognition of the one 
infallible standard, the divine centre to which, in matters of 
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religious speculation, the radiating lines of all true philosophy 
converge. Probably, also, if we compare Erigena with his 
antagonists, with exclusive reference to the precise doctrines 
which he held, we shall find that in the majority of instances 
the free inquirer went farther astray than they who listened to 
the voice of the true oracle, as sounded back by the imperfect 
echo of creeds and Councils and tradition. Witness his con- 
troversy with Gotteschalcus on Predestination and Free-Will, 
in which speculative views of the nature of God and man stand 
opposed to Augustine’s expositions of the doctrines of grace. 
But, on the other hand, when we turn from theological ques- 
tions and the subjects of personal faith to the wide “domain of 
pure philosophy, it is like coming to a spring of water in the 
Sahara to meet with passages like ‘this— 


“Tam not so fearful of authority, and I do not so dread the rage 
of minds of small intelligence, as to hesitate to proclaim aloud the 
things which reason clearly unfolds and with certainty demonstrates ; 
there are, moreover, subjects of which we need only discourse with 
the learned, for whom nothing is more sweet to hear than the truth, 
and nothing more delightful to investigate, or more beautiful to con- 
template, when found.”—Guizor's J/ist. of Civilization, ch. 29. 


Nor can we fail to recognise it as a triumph to the true prin- 
ciples of philoso yhical investigation, that neither Popes nor theo- 
logians, in the oe of their “proudest supremacy, were able to 
crush the bold champion of the intellectual privileges of the 
mind. 

We have not forgotten our proper subject, and therefore shrink 
from a wider digression. But we cannot forbear the remark, 
that even now it may not be unnecessary te assert the duty and 
the right of freely searching for truth ;—not to prove that to be 
true which we have already embraced, but fearlessly to examine 
what is true; using, but not bowing to the authority of any man or 
body of men. By. cowardice in this respect our theology has been 
cramped, and our philosophical range contracted ; because think- 
ers were afraid to look boldly to the Bible, in the first case, and to 
the natural laws of mind and matter, in the second. May we 
venture, in lieu of further remarks, to quote without absolutely 
adopting, the emphatic and almost start ing aphorism of Cole- 
ridge— He who begins by loving Christianity better than 
Truth, will proceed by loving his own sect or Church better 
than Christianity, and end in ‘Joving himself better than all.” 

Still, we are not prepared to admit with Schlegel, that —e 
substitution of the sdedatie logic for what he calls “ the philo- 
sophy of the first great original thinkers of Christian Europe”— 





* Aids to Reflection, Moral and Religious, Aph. xxv. 
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Erigena, Anselm, Abelard, and St. Bernard—was altogether a 
degeneracy. We admire in Erigena that of which Schlegel 
seems to make no account—the freedom and independence of 
his thinking. But of his Platonism in itself—or pitbet his neo- 
5 of the Alexandrian school—our judgment must be far 
ess favourable. That Plato’s mind was far more religious than that 
of Aristotle, none can doubt. Nor, again, that his philosophy was 
a more religious philosophy, striking its roots deeper in the soil 
of the human mind, and drawing attention to those wants which 
Christianity came to supply. Irom this very depth, however, 
this earnestness of Platonism, arose its special danger—the danger 
that men might mistake what was like truth for that which was 
truth itself. In the effort to amalgamate their old belief with 
the new, such men as Clement and Origen forgot too often the 
distinction between human reasonings and Divine revelation, and 
spoilt the accuracy of their philosophy quite as much as they 
corrupted the simplicity of their faith. Hear Plato speak as a 
heathen, and no loftier sounds ever issued from uninspired lips. 
Hear the pseudo-platonist mimic the utterance of Christianity : 
it is a feeble parody, a cold shadow of Truth. 

In Aristotle, on the other hand, there was no semblance of 
Christian results. The formal teaching of his system was so un- 
equivocally pagan, not to say atheistic, that the most sanguine 
eclectic must have despaired of reconciling his opinions with the 
doctrinal statements of the Gospel. There remained that which 
was really serviceable ;—his logical method, his accuracy of ob- 
servation, his clear knowledge of the workings of the human 
mind. The two latter qualifications of their teacher were but 
little appreciated by his scholastic disciples, because, in truth, 
the versions and commentators in which they studied him had 
left but slight traces of them remaining. His logic—or at least 
the logical system fathered upon him—was the idol of the Middle 
Ages; and, with all the faults above adverted to, it was certainly 
a safer exercise to attempt to reason out, on the principles of 
philosophical analysis, the science of Christian Theology, than 
to seek to blend into one system the guesses of heathen specula- 
tion with the clear truth revealed by God. The one process 
distorted the form of Truth; the other corrupted her substance. 
The one disturbed the streams; the other polluted, though 
often with most beautiful colouring, the waters at the fountain- 
head. No doubt, the discriminating student of Plato ranges 
through a far wider field, and takes a far higher flight. No 
doubt, also, he drinks in far purer wisdom, and gains incal- 
culably more to elevate his thoughts of all that concerns man, 
his being, and his destiny. But this is for a well-balanced 
mind ;—a mind capable, indeed, of imaginative conceptions, but 
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schooled to bridle-in imagination, when it would snatch the reins 
from reason’s grasp. We need not tell the admirer of Plato, 
that it is not to him we can come for such schooling; far less 
to his Alexandrian disciples. Any mind fed on a Platonic diet 
would soon lose the discriminating appetite of health :—it would 
revel in the luxury of unrestrained mysticism, without perceiv- 
ing Plato’s under-current of deep and practical thought. Against 
this danger the Aristotelian method guards ;—cold, rigid, and un- 
imaginative, it presents as little to attract the fancy, as the school- 
room and spelling-book to a volatile child; but, as the child, 
first “ creeping Ike snail unwillingly to school,” with envious 
glances at the free birds of heaven, soon finds an unlooked-for 
interest in the lessons, so the mind, checked and disciplined 
under the severe teaching of the Stagyrite, finds a healthier 
pleasure than before in its new-found accuracy of thought and 
reasoning. 

Much more, then, must this be true of the two systems as 
applied to the work of education. And thus—coming back at 
last to Oxford—it is with no feelings of unqualified regret that 
we contemplate the introduction of the scholastic philosophy, 
properly so called. ie gee as was the acquaintance with 
Aristotle—repressed as the mental energies were by the incubus 


of ecclesiastical authority—it yet offered the best training which 


the times admitted of, and had no inconsiderable influence in 
preparing the way for days of more vigorous, or at least better- 
directed efforts. 

For surely we bring with us, as more than an apology for this 
long digression, a higher estimate than is usually formed of the 
vigour of medizval intellect. It is often imputed to Oxford, as 
an act of treason against the majesty of modern advancement, 
that she retains as the basis of her philosophical system the worn- 
out pedantry of the schools. Now, we do not inquire for the pre- 
sent how far she is judicious in her choice. On the merits and 
defects of Aristotle as an elementary teacher, we shall have a 
few words to say, when we come down to present times. But 
this at least we may say at once, that it betrays ignorance, to 
speak slightingly of the intellectual calibre of the days of the 
schoolmen. Like knight-errants, they often spent their energies 
in enterprises more Quixotic than profitable; but wo be to the 
rash gallant who should lightly break a lance with such cham- 
pions as Erigena or Aquinas! No; they were no drivellers— 
no dwarfs in intellectual stature. There were giants in those 
days. If physical science languished, and the field of mind 
was superficially tilled, the fault lay not in the want of power, 
but in the want of freedom, as well as in the natural law that 
science, like man, must have its creeping infancy, before it can 
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run with the speed and firmness of manhood. In the mere play 
of the logical powers—the ability to grapple with the intricacies 
of any given subject—the writers individually display an amount 
of cultivated acuteness, which would have ranked them high 
among the foremost men of any later age. To doubt this, on 
the ground of their want of acquaintance with the more enlight- 
ened views of modern times, is an error like that of those who 
would doubt the generalship of Hannibal or Cesar, because they 
were ignorant of the systems and appliances of modern strategy. 
In a word, Oxford has received from the Middle Ages the legacy 
of Aristotelian philosophy. She may, perchance, have used it 
unwisely ; it may be that she has hoarded it too carefully ; or, to 
change the figure, she may have preserved too scrupulously the 
arrangements and furniture of the antique edifice: but, be this 
as it may, it is in itself like one of our old English palaces, a 
legacy rich with noble associations—the mark, to Oxford, of her 
pedigree, uniting her link by link with one of the proudest lines 
of intellectual ancestry. 

We write the more freely, because the very next point which 
we have to touch on brings us into collision with the worshipper 
of medizval days. In the period from the rise of scholasticism 
to the Reformation, two circumstances demand our notice: the 
relation of the University to the Church, the Crown, and the 
City of Oxford—and the gradual growth of the Collegiate 
system. And, first, its external relations. 

Those who dream of the Middle Ages as the days of romance 
and chivalry, will find little pleasure in perusing Professor Huber’s 
account of the rise of our Universities. Assuredly, it was no 
gentle palm-like growth, in halcyon days of Catholic repose ; 
turbulence and riot rocked the cradle of the infant institution ; 
every movement was carried on by “ physical force” quite as 
much as by dint of logic or eloquence; Nation fought against 
Nation—College against College—the University against the 
City; so that, in the words of our author, “the unparalleled 
extension of corporate rights won by the University, was not 
more obtained through the Chancellor, than fought out by an 
academic mob.”—Chap. iii. § 36. 

It would not, indeed, be worth our while to take any notice of 
this pugnacious spirit, had it been confined, like the “ town and 
gown rows” of modern times, to mere juvenile ebullitions of 
superfluous physical energy. The indecorous but not very 
deadly combats which periodically signalize the 5th of November, 
must find a chronicler, if they are to be chronicled at all, either 
among freshmen or among proctors: if not so recorded, we fear 
the feats of valour then performed must die away into oblivion 
—carent quia yate sacro,” But the “rows” of ancient days 
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were more serious matters. Were one who had figured in them 
to enter Oxford now, on a “ Gunpowder Plot” night, the scene 
would strike him as tame rather than turbulent; he would 
wonder, not at the amount of excitement, but at the strange 
gentleness and innocence of the encounters. Be it observed, 
too, that all this outward violence was but the type of the un- 
ceasing struggles of the University to establish her independent 
position, as in Grecian phrase avrdpxns—self-relying, self-go- 
verned—admitting no superior without the walls of Oxford, and 
no rival power within. It is true, that often the spirit of strife was 
stirred by the less exciting topic of philosophical controversy : 
realists and nominalists tried hard to cudgel each other into 
sound views about the nature of abstract ideas. But, generally, 
the contests were of two kinds; either between the two nations 
of northernmen and southernmen within the University, or clse 
between the University herself, on the one hand, and the Corpo- 
ration of Oxford, on the other. With respect to the former, Pro- 
fessor Huber has a theory, identifying the northern element with 
the spirit of progress, the southern with that of conservatism. 
In the one he detects the prevalence of Germanic blood, in the 
other of Norman or Anglo-Saxon. It would probably be more 
than difficult to explain and establish this distinction : he acknow- 
ledges that it is “ difficult to bring demonstrative proof.” For 
us at least it possesses little interest, in spite of the soothing 
cordial which it enables him to administer to our Scottish vanity. 
‘ar be it from us to refuse his compliments; but at this moment 
we are more concerned to observe how these feuds of the nations 
served to connect the University with the movements and con- 
troversies of the political world. The matters in dispute were 
seldom purely academic ; the subjects rarely if ever those whose 
interest was confined to the lecture-room or the cloister. In the 
wars of Simon de Montfort, for example, the nations of Oxford 
played a not undistinguished part; for as yet the Universities 
were the focus of all feelings which agitated the public mind. 
Education was almost confined to their pale; and within them, 
accordingly, were found the representatives of every educated 
class. As yet, therefore, the pulse of Oxford beat with the beat- 
ings of the nation’s heart. Like a land-locked bay, she lay 
indeed shut in from the ocean of political strife; yet even so, 
sue felt in the commotions of her sheltered waters the undula- 
tions of the storm-beaten waves which rolled so fiercely without. 
But other times were at hand, and other influences were al- 
ready at work. Among the most interesting portions of M. 
Huber’s narrative, is the account (chap. v.) of the rise and pro- 
gress of the privileges of the University, as gradually wrested 
from the reluctant Corporation, Step by step they disputed every 
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inch of ground. House-rent, prices of provisions, matriculated 
tradesmen who were free from the control of the town, are the 
subjects which first meet us as the occasion: of contention. 
Eventually, however, the struggle came to turn on a graver ques- 
tion—the respective jurisdictions of the two authorities in causes 
which affected the conduct or interests of academicians. At first, 
they were left very undefined ; when, “ from the want of a court 
to try mixed causes, parties would often take the law into their 
own hands.” Then came an order from Henry III., conferring 
the jurisdiction on the Chancellor, as representative of the 
Bishop; gradually the Chancellor became an academic instead 
of an ecclesiastical officer; his authority increased till it exas- 
perated beyond measure the now rich and flourishing Corpora- 
tion; discipline languished under the influence of party spirit, 
the Chancellor being more ready to screen than to punish aca- 
demical offenders; riots and outbreaks followed, with varying 
results, till they came to a head in what may almost be called 
the civil war of 1355. At last the Crown interfered authorita- 
tively ; and, for peace’ sake as much as on grounds of justice, 
confirmed for ever the privileges of the University. Both parties 
were wearied with a fray too destructive to their interests to be 
again renewed. The contest was over: the academic victory 
was dearly purchased. Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

At this distance of time, it may seem perhaps a work of su- 
pg to disentomb these records of obsolete disputes. 

dut we are writing, be it remembered, with a view to the ques- 
tion of University Reform ; and we cannot reconstruct the 
building till we have examined the foundation, to see what it 
will bear. The results of these forgotten struggles are living 
realities now. We have still to ask, as a question not of anti- 
quarianism, but of present and permanent importance—what 
was the effect on Oxford and on England, of these dearly-bought 
and still existing privileges? The convulsions of geological his- 
tory are long past; but their interest is fresh, because we are 
still treading on the rocks and strata which sprung out of them. 
So, too, no chronicle is out of date which tells how the strata of 
institutions were laid, the successive principles one by one 
established, till the social world assumed its existing form. 

We ask, then, how has this independent jurisdiction worked ? 
We are not jealous of it; we see no danger in its theory; we 
are willing to try it simply by its results. On the one hand, it 
is plain, as a matter of history, that it was found impossible to 
preserve any thing like peace or order, so long as the municipal 
authorities shared with the academical the responsibilities of 
University discipline. Nor could it well be otherwise. A divided 
allegiance can bind neither conscience nor feeling. Nor can a 
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strong government be established by a power which is yet 
battling on the frontiers for its very existence. Thus far, then, 
we are reduced to the alternative of granting either all or 
none of the claims of the University. She must either be the 
independent potentate she has in fact become, or else confine 
her care to mere instruction, abandoning to others the entire 
charge of the conduct of academicians.. To harmonize co-ordinate 
paaes tert is in all cases hard—in this, impracticable ; since 
both are local, and both to be exercised over the same parties, 
and on the same view of the same transactions. Are we, then, 
prepared to call on the University thus to resign her functions 
as moral guardian of those committed to her care? Grave rea- 
sons surely must suggest themselves, to prevent our returning a 
hasty affirmative. It must need strong inducements to make 
us desire to see the academical youth deprived of the check 
imposed by the responsible guardianship of the University. 
Before we break this valuable link between the teacher and the 
taught, before we reduce academical education to the bare skele- 
ton of knowledge imparted, it will require a very strong case to 
be made out of dereliction on the part of the authorities, of this 
important branch of their duties. For, supposing them to be at 
once able and willing to perform it, we should have but slight 
regard for his judgment who should deny that the task will then 
be better performed, than if undertaken by any extraneous 
power, whether civil, ecclesiastical, or municipal. Neither 
King nor Church, nor Corporation, can, or ever could, make it 
any thing more than a mere matter of police. This is obvious 
with respect to the first and third; nor could the Church really 
put it on any higher ground without assuming, in fact, the 
place of an University. In the hands of the University rulers 
it is or ought to be a labour of love, as far above the enforce- 
ment of police regulations as to correct sin is nobler than to re- 
press or punish crime. It is no fiction, but a significant figure, 
which calls the University our Alma Mater. ‘Theory is incom- 
plete and practice defective, in which this element does not find 
a place, that she is bound to watch over her children with true 
motherly care, not simply as a magistrate, “ ne quid detrimenti 
capiat respublica,” but far more with anxious regard to the wel- 
fare and prospects of her individual alumni. 

On the other hand, it is a grave question, How has this re- 
sponsibility been sustained? The system was to be tried by its 
results, Its results! what are they? What friend of Oxford 
but must shrink from replying? Contrasting the fair outward 
show with memory’s dark colouring of average undergraduate 
life, does not the whole fabric seem like a whited sepulchre—a 
grave and solemn hypocrisy? Of Oxford as it was in the last 
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century let “Reginald Dalton” speak; of Cambridge, and as 
truly of Oxford as it is, let us hear the far more thoughtful and 
conscientious author of “The Tales by a Barrister.” It is the 
last of these tales, “the Trustee,” with which alone we have to 
do. The sketch of undergraduate follies is but slight, and chiefly 
confined to the one subject of pecuniary extravagance ; but it 
is graphic, and coloured after nature: he tells home-truths with 
no faltering tongue ; and, passing though the notice be, it is full 
enough to awaken painful and humiliating thoughts in the mind 
of every attached member of either University, and distinct 
enough to alarm every anxious parent, as to what may in truth 
be the prevailing influences within the time-honoured precincts 
where he has been taking for granted that “true religion and 
useful learning do for ever flourish and abound.” 

Yet we hesitate to pronounce that the system has utterly 
failed which left the body of undergraduates under academical 
surveillance alone. We must remember that we are dealing 
with a problem which no human machinery can ever do more 
than approximate to solving. Our question is, in substance, one 
— long ago—“ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
iis way?” There is but one answer: vary the form of the in- 
quiry as we will—put it, if we choose, as applying to the instruc- 
tor, “ Wherewithal shall we cleanse the way of the young 
man ?”—the same unvarying response comes sounding back from 
the-oracle, “ By taking heed”—by causing him to take heed— 
“thereto, according to the Word.” Systems of Academical 
Education have to deal with Human Nature at its most danger- 
ous crisis—with the strong passions of youth revelling in the first 
lusciousness of the poisoned draughts of pleasure. The bent bow 
suddenly unstrung—the fiery courser suddenly let loose—are 
the fit emblems of the freshman starting forth to run the race of 
life. He is put on that trial which so many have loved to repre- 
sent in the form of fable—the trial of his principles in the 
choice between good and evil. From the necessity of making 
that choice, of making it for himself, by the conscious effort of 
his own mind, no earthly friendship can emancipate him—no 
tenderness of earthly guardianship can screen him. A mother’s 
prayers may follow him—happy is he who has such effectual, fer- 
vent prayers—but they cannot alter the irrevocable decree, that 
virtue, being a habit, must be formed under trial—the good 
soldier must be trained under fire ; and that man, being account- 
able, must learn to refuse the evil, not in ignorance of its 
charms, but by deliberate rejection of temptations known and felt. 
Known, we mean, as temptations, not as pleasures ; not, of course, 
that he must first taste to enhance the merit of the sacrifice, but 
that according to God’s government of the world, it is “when 
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sinners entice” him, that he is trained to obey the commandment, 
“consent thou not.” And surely the wisest as well as the ten- 
derest of friends has taught us the true tone of prayer, “ not 
that they be taken out of the world, but kept from the evil that 
is in the world ;” not, even if it were possible, artificially shel- 
tered from the storms and blasts of temptation, but “kept” by 
the care of the great husbandman, strengthened, supported, in- 
vigorated for a healthy growth, in man’s high privilege of offer- 
ing a reasonable service. 

Plainly, then, it is unfair to expect from any University sys- 
tem more than this, that it shall aim at strengthening the weak- 
ness and guiding the inexperience of youth, so that each as he 
»asses through the ordeal may hear as it were a voice behind 
in saying “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” If, through laxity 
of discipline, the path of vice is smoothed, the system is open to 
unsparing attack ; but if all that can be said is, that in spite of 
systematic checks and friendly counsels much folly breaks through 
restraint and much ripens into sin, we grieve to be once more 
reminded of man’s corruption, but we cannot lay the melancholy 
spectacle to the charge of the University rulers. How far the 
details of their arrangements admit of improvement, we may 
briefly consider before we close our Article. Meanwhile, it may 
be sufficient to observe that the contrary system, under which 
they would decline this responsibility, has been fully tested else- 
where; and assuredly, if Oxford be put upon her trial for the 
results of her moral discipline, neither Germany nor Scotland, 
so far as we can see, can lift up their voice against her. 

But it is time to turn our attention to that characteristic of 
the English Universities, without which this. moral discipline 
must have been found impracticable. Without their Colleges, 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge could ever have occupied their 
present proud position. In the early times of which chiefly we 
have hitherto spoken, there were no Colleges : the University 
consisted of Masters and Scholars—learned men accredited by 
herself as competent to teach, and students flocking in vast 
numbers to Oxford for the benefit of instruction. Members of 
either class found lodgings where they pleased—as is the case 
now with respect to students in the Scottish and in the Conti- 
nental Universities. Soon, however, it was found convenient 
for any celebrated teacher to assemble his pupils in some com- 
modious house hired for the purpose—to form them into a little 
society, living in common, under his inspection and control. 
These were the original Halls—mere voluntary assemblages of 
students, under the presidency of a master. With the 13th cen- 
tury, and the stimulus then given to literary pursuits, came the 
commencement of a great change. Large grants or bequests 
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were made by several wealthy patrons of learning to found 
Tlouses similar in character to the ancient Halls, with the im- 
portant distinction, that instead of one Master they should have 
several Socti or Fellows, with one of their number as Head, 
each of whom should be provided with permanent incomes out 
of the funds provided by the founder. ‘To these, again, were 
added Scholars—a given number of students to be supported like 
the Fellows, on smaller incomes, while engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies. Both Fellows and Scholars were under- 
stood to be resident within the walls of the building erected for 
their use. Thus arose the Colleges—sometimes as entirely new 
foundations, sometimes by the acquisition of property on the part 
of one of the ancient Halls. It was probably not intended by 
the founders that they should receive any other members besides 
those provided for by the terms of the foundation. But necessity 
was imperative, even had their wishes been adverse. So scanty, 
in general, were the original funds that the payments of unen- 
dowed members formed a source of income not to be despised ; 
and very soon the last step was taken towards the odio 
of the new system by making it imperative on all academical 
pupils to enter one or other of the Colleges. With this enact- 
ment the system, in its essential parts, was complete. The plant 
had taken firm root. Time alone was needed to develop its growth. 

So simply and briefly is the tale told of the transition from 
the old University system, to the new and peculiar one of a 
cluster of Colleges, concentrating in themselves academic duties 
and influence. Little did William of Durham imagine, that 
as founder of University College, he was beginning a change, 
which should at last utterly revolutionize the whole character of 
University education. Slowly and imperceptibly the seed grew 
and ripened to the harvest. Nay, there was, even as with the 
natural seed, a period of apparent decay—a torpor like that of 
death, while the Universities (to borrow the unusually imaginative 
expression of M. Huber) were “vegetating towards wealth.” 
But as the seed cannot spring up without first decaying, so the 
life of the new College System was matured during these very 
years of intellectual barrenness. When the vigorous youth of 
scholasticism had faded, and ere yet the vacant place had been 
filled by a better philosophy, the waning interest of University 
routine accelerated the movement to seek within the College 
walls that impulse to study which the public lectures denied, 
And so, when the night finally passed away, the dawn of the 
Reformation morning found every wakeful mind in Oxford intent 
on the unobserved and unobtrusive labours of the Vutor, rather 
than of the Professor, Within the Colleges, classical learning re- 
ceived its first shelter, Thorg Erasmus found it flourishing al- 
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most in secret. And there, too, the genuine works of Aristotle, 
disincumbered at last of the weight of commentators, established 
themselves in due time as in their proper home. The stormy 
days which succeeded shook often to its very foundations the 
whole fabric of the Universities; but in these very hurricanes it 
was the Colleges which as buttresses propped up the venerable 
institution ; and when the storm had passed, they had so proved 
their strength and value, that on them thenceforward the whole 
weight of the system was allowed to rest. 

These hasty remarks must suffice by way of accounting for the 
rise of the College System. We should far transgress our limits, 
were we to attempt to expatiate as we might wish on its natural 
history. The revolution thus effected was closely analogous to 
the way in which the popular element in the British Constitu- 
tion has gradually superseded the old monarchical rights. Let 
the University represent the Sovereign: then, just as the old 
forms, which designated realities, when England was indeed a 
monarchy, have for the most part been allowed to continue long 
after the will of the people had become the true source of law ; 
so the central sovereign in the Academical world retained the 
insignia of royalty, but the real sceptre had ae into other 
hands ; she sat in splendid halls on a deserted throne, while in 
quiet college chambers all real business was transacted, and all 
real power resided. 

The influence of this system must be looked at from various 
points of view—so various indeed as to force us to give to each 
an undesirably rapid glance. On the first, and in some respects 
the most important point, the essential merits of the Tutorial 
and Professorial systems as instruments of education, we may 
quote from Mr. Gordon’s Pamphlet the following remarks of 
the Rev. R. Hussey, now Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
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“ Not every subject which is fit to be taught here is fit for public 
Lectures ; and not every person who wishes to learn is a fit hearer of 
public Lectures. Public Lectures ought to be the result of study, both 
in the Reader and the hearer. * * * Elementary Lectures on Text 
books are not fit for the Professorial chair. These are to be taught 
by being committed to memory, and to be the subjects of Lectures by 
means of questions and simple explanations ; which is the proper work 
for the Tutor’s Lecture Room. * * * Henceit follows, that a large 
part of the subjects necessary to be learnt here is at once excluded 
from the Professorial department of teaching. This will be, such things 
as the rudiments of all abstract subjects, as Logic, Geometry, &c ; 
authors which are read for the sake of getting at their actual contents, 
as the Classics generally, and Historians in particular ; those branches 
of study, of which the object is to acquire a facility for use, as Classics 
read for the sake of improving the knowledge of the language, or get- 
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ting a power of writing init. * * * In the same way, many who 
have to learn must be excluded from the Professorial Lectures, because 
they are unable to profit by them, on account of their previous habits 
and attainments. It is fruitless labour to read learned Lectures to 
novices on Literature, and it is to be hoped that we do not intend to 
introduce that pest of education, popular Lectures.” —Pp. 24, 25. 


Tn these remarks there is some truth, especially as applied to 
the present state of Oxford. But there is much also from which 
we must broadly dissent. It is not wonderful, perhaps, that a 
mere Oxonian should be unable to apprehend the power of Pro- 
fessorial teaching, when handled by a craftsman skilled in the 
instruments of his calling. Yet we should have thought that 
some light must have been thrown on the subject by the meteor- 
like brillianecy of one recent course. Too brief alas! for per- 
manent impression, the unexpected enthusiasm excited by the 
Modern History Lectures of the lamented Arnold, might at least 
have shown to the most incredulous among cold College critics, 
that though, as Mr. Gordon observes, there is no “ talismanic 
power in whatever comes from a Professor,” such as Professors 
are too apt to be, there zs a talisman which will not be resisted— 
the talisman of genius consecrated by earnest devotion to the 
task. In Scotland, we need not the reference. We too can 
recall our recollections of one too soon cut off—who stood 
not indeed like Arnold, as a bright light in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness, but as one of the brightest stars, where 
many shone brightly. Those who had the privilege of sitting in 
the class-room of the late Sir D. K. Sandford, will bear us wit- 
ness that never was influence more “ talismanic,” never did one 
mind seem more truly possessed by a magic spell over the minds 
of others, than when the ascendancy of Sandford carried along 
with him even the unwilling and the indolent, in his triumphal 
march through the rich fields of Grecian literature. There was 
no question then about “ fitness to attend Professorial lectures :” 
all were fit who had any power of receiving education. With 
such examples, we must utterly disclaim the notion of apreliminary 
training being necessary, before pupils can profit by the lectures 
of a competent Professor. 

Our necessary brevity is in danger of betraying us into abrupt- 
ness and apparent discourtesy. But, having no room for peri- 
phrasis, we must go on at once to say, that Mr. Gordon’s whole 
treatment of this portion of his subject, seems to us deeply im- 
bued with the narrowness of view which is characteristic of 
most residents in the University, when dealing with University 
concerns. With not a few honourable exceptions, the academic 
mind in general is slow to take in the broader views of such 
arguments, Thus here the most important bearing of the sub- 
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ject is slurred, involving as it does the question of the comparative 
desirableness of instilling ideas into the mind, and of training the 
mind to work out ideas for itself. We confess that we are much 
inclined to reverse the dictum of Mr. Hussey, and to approve of 
the tutorial teaching of Oxford, on the ground that her pupils 
have passed the age at which they can with advantage be left to 
the exclusive guidance of a professor’s lectures. We take each 
system on high ground. We assume Sir D. K. Sandford’s 
teaching as the sample on the one side, and one of the best ad- 
ministered colleges in Oxford on the other. Now, if the main 
object be to smooth down difficulties with one hand, and unveil 
beauties with the other—to excite interest in the pursuit of learn- 
ing—to quicken the laggard, and support the stumbling,—the 
question is to our mind at once decided in favour of the Scottish 
professor. It may well be doubted, also, whether in the earlier 
stages of their progress any greater boon could have been conferred 
on his pupils, than thus to disguise all that was repulsive by the 
warm colouring of hisown ardent temperament. With all abate- 
ment, too, for personal genius, there yet remains enough to 
show the power of the system, even when not worked by so 
mighty a master’s hand. But, let a certain stage be passed—for 
most minds pretty nearly the stage at which Oxford receives 
them—and the whole aspect of the question is changed. It 
is too late now to be striving to excite the thirst for knowledge or 
the love of it. Such as their nineteenth year finds them in these 
respects, such they are likely to remain: or, at least, there is 
rarely any power in system or authority to bend into a new shape 
the all but full-grown plant. An important task remains; to 
collect the wandering energies of the mind, and train them to 
habits of patient and independent action. The world is opening 
before them, an untried sea which they must soon have to navi- 
gate without a pilot. He is their best mentor who trains them 
now to do without a mentor hereafter. Moral purity and intel- 
lectual vigour are the two harmonious elements of the sweet 
music of the mind. Like the teacher of music, we would. 
begin by training the pupil to admire the strains of the great 
masters; then step by step lead him through the rudimental 
difficulties, support his voice by ours, till imitation and study 
perfect his unskilful efforts; and then at last accustom him to 
practise alone, that the voice may learn self-reliance, and revel 
unguided in all the luxury of scientific song. Now, in the last 
crowning portion of the work, the superiority of the quiet tutorial 
system is, we think, apparent. Because it does less, in some 
sense, it does more. The pupil is thrown back on his own 
resources. Assistance meets him at every point, but assistance 
whose value depends on his own exertions. Instead of a chart 
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fully furnished with all he seeks to know, an outline map is 
put into his hands: it rests with himself to fill it up, “and 
give to airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” It is of 
course implied that to the indolent and the thoughtless the sys- 
tem may be very profitless. This only it secures, that so far as: 
any one throws himself fairly into it, whatever it does for him is 
well done; its work is substantial and lasting, for it is wrought 
on the mind itself—the powers of thought and habits of feeling 
which no obliviousness can destroy. The stores of memory may 
be rifled by the great spoiler Time ; but the well cultivated and 
well regulated mind is as a living Pactolus, rolling down con- 
tinually its inexhaustible golden stream. 

In accordance with these principles of education are the charac- 
teristic studies of Oxford. It were a trite repetition of truisms, 
to enter on a defence of classical studies as the basis of all solid 
instruction. Not even the temper of the times shall induce us 
to embark on so hackneyed a controversy. The day may come, 
when experience better than argument shall convince a self-sufli- 
cient generation, that their philosophy was shallow, and their 
wisdom short-sighted, when they sacrificed for their children a 
severe mental discipline, for an empirical acquaintance with a 
few matters of commonplace life. ‘They may learn to apply to 
this subject the rules of commercial enterprise, and not shrink so 
timidly from investing their children’s capital—their years of 
youth—for the sure though distant return of dignified and culti- 
vated manhood. 

A few words are, however, due to a subject frequently adverted 
to by Mr. Newman in his notes to Professor Plcher-—the pro- 
priety of intermingling with classics the study of the various 
sciences so keenly pursued elsewhere. There can be little 
doubt that it is here most of all that Oxford seems in danger 
of being left stranded by an ebbing tide. One object of Mr. 
Gordon’s pamphlet is to discuss how far it is possible to remove 
this blot from the University scutcheon. We are not sanguine 
of the effects of small reforms; such an evil must be grappled 
with in a bolder spirit. But we gladly hail the attempt; it 
is an evidence of a growing consciousness that things cannot 
long remain exactly as they are. So far, too, we can agree 
with Mr. Gordon, that the object might be attained without 
affecting the distinctive principles of Oxford. How far it 
would be possible to engraft scientific instruction on the exist- 
ing system, by any such contrivance as Mr. Gordon’s, may be 
more doubtful. For the sake of non-academical readers, we 
may briefly explain where the difficulty lies. At present, all 
studies are carried on under the direction of the College tutors, 
with an University examination at the end of the second year 
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from matriculation, and again for the degree at the close of their 
undergraduate course. For this last, there is published a classi- 
fied list of those who pass “with honours.” Mr. Gordon pro- 
poses to have three examinations, with a year’s interval between 
each; and so to adjust the allotted subjects, as to give each year 
a fair proportion of work. At the dast examination, if we rightly 
understand him, he would leave room for those who preterred 
such studies, to enter for honours on subjects of physical science. 
To all this we say—good, so far as it goes. But still, as Colleges 
are constituted, it would, we fear, remain, that scientific subjects 
would not amalgamate with the routine of study. Tutors would 
not be men of science except by chance; and we have no 
sanguine hope of any vital change being introduced, which does 
not combine with the elements of the Collegiate system. 

Again, as to philosophy and metaphysics. We have already 
stated the general grounds on which we prefer Aristotle as a 
text-book to Plato or any similar theorist. We prefer him, for 
similar reasons, to any modern teacher either of the Scottish or 
German school. He is a better guide, because he theorizes less, 
keeps closer to the undeniable facts of human nature, and brings 
the mind into closer contact with the realities of human life. 
Be it observed, to avoid misapprehension, that we are speaking 
not of his metaphysical treatises, nor even directly of his logic, 
but of those which are the real Aristotle of Oxford—the Rhetoric, 
the Ethics, and the Politics. The syllogistic logic, indeed, we 
hold to be invaluable, as a perfect analysis of the principles of all 
reasoning. Had we space for the purpose, we should feel that 
we were paying a debt of gratitude by clearing it of the imputa- 
tions cast upon it by those who have failed to distinguish be- 
tween its true claims and the absurd pretensions of some of its 
unscientific disciples. When syllogistic logic was vaunted as an 
instrument of scientific discovery, and the most practical of 
philosophers set up as the patron of abstract disputations, the 
two absurdities were equally matched. It is a third absurdity, 
not much less unreasonable, to visit on the original the sins of 
his caricaturists. We confess we are lost in amazement, when- 
ever we find intelligent reasoners doubting the palpable matter 
of fact that the syllogism is the technical form to which every 
argument may be reduced, and that to depreciate the syllogism 
is simply to throw discredit on the proposition that man is a 
reasoning animal. 

But the truth is that the technical logic forms but a small 
part of Oxford teaching, and that Aristotle’s own treatise, the 
Organon, is but little known and sparingly employed. Of the 
three treatises mentioned above, the Rhetoric is a most subtle 
analysis of the influences by which the human mind is persuaded ; 
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the Politics, of the principles of government, as developed in 
the various states of antiquity. The Ethics is more difficult to 
describe, and very apt, even in Oxford, to be greatly misappre- 
hended. Its purpose we conceive to be in close agreement with 
the tenor of the companion works—to steer clear of all abstract 
discussion, and examine the verdict which the universal consent 
of mankind has pronounced on the nature and varieties of virtue 
—a far more valuable achievement this, though it may sound less 
worthy of a man of genius, than if he had entertained us with 
transcendental speculations of his own. His own speculations 
must have been proved baseless now. If Plato’s are still read 
with delight, it is partly for the beauty of the style, partly for 
the wonderful guesses of an extraordinary mind in its yearnings 
after clearer truth, and partly again for the incidental light which 
they throw on the state of man’s mind at its highest, when sepa- 
rated from the light of Revelation. We use Aristotle for another 
purpose, as our guide through the chambers of thought. What 
is it to us, whether he sees their beauty? He knows his way. 
With the right key almost always at command, he opens suc- 
cessively the different doors, till there is scarce a corner in man’s 
heart to which he has not conducted us. And, since man is the 
same now, in all the principles of his nature, that he was when 
Aristotle wrote, it follows that, of all guides, he who studied 
him so closely then, is likely to be found the most accurate and 
the most discriminating still. The topics of persuasion have not 
changed, nor the working of forms cf government, nor the essen- 
tial principles of virtue. We can now bring purer motives to 
bear, we can point to far more perfect political institutions, we 
can set up an infinitely higher standard of right and wrong; but 
in applying each of these to the minds of men, the method of 
Aristotle is still the best we can employ. His rhetorieal tomoz 
will teach us how to point our Christian appeals—his broad 
political principles will serve as sea-marks to show the course our 
modern institutions are steering—his echo of the voice of human 
nature as to what virtue in itself must be, becomes a testimony 
clear and decisive to the truth of a purer ethics than Aristotle 
ever dreamed of reaching. 

To Aristotle, the Oxford course has lately added one modern 
philosopher, the kindred genius of Butler. For their purpose 
of elementary discipline of the mind, we do not know that much 
improvement could be suggested. Well trained in these, it is 
ready for any other exercise. But still, it does seem startling to 
find the youth of Oxford sent forth to the world, their education, 
properly so called, completed, and yet in absolute ignorance, for 
anything known to the contrary, of all that has been written by 
the great masters of thought in the modern European world. 
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We arrive at the same point as before, and begin to ask whether it 
is want of will or want of power which hinders the University from 
admitting, if not Berkeley or Kant, at least Locke and Stewart 
and Mackintosh, to some humble place beside the throne of the Sta- 
gyrite. Here at least there ought to be no insuperable difficulty. 
Thus far we have tried Oxford very much by her own pre- 
tensions, or by the degree to which they are borne out by her 
success in the most favourable cases. But other tests must be 
applied, for it is by other tests that she has to stand or fall at the 
bar of public opinion. What is the actual state of the mass of 
her students, morally and intellectually? What good fruit is ac- 
tually reaped from the great mass of her endowments? How many 
of her fellowships are of any benefit to the public? How many 
of her Colleges—Oxonians themselves being judges—are work- 
ing with any thing like conscientious zeal? Why should her iusti- 
tutions continue to be regarded as a splendid appendage to the Na- 
tional Church? Lastly, ifso much needs amending, must we wait 
till Reform comes from within, or why may the Legislature not 
interfere to restore the machinery to a state of thorough efficiency ? 
As to discipline, we have not much to add to what we have 
already said, in discussing the effects of the academic privileges. 
We gladly refer our readers to some admirable remarks of Mr. 
Newman (Note 95, Vol. IL, pp. 511-520) on the whole subject 
of the morality of the Universities. He points out most truly 
the existing defects—defects for the most part to be cured by an 
improved tone rather than by altered usages. Not less truly 
does he dwell upon the vast improvement of recent times, and 
claim credit for the authorities for what they have already done, 
as an earnest of progressive improvement for the future. Dur- 
ing the last century, no doubt, discipline was lax: the Univer- 
sity slept with a slumbering nation, but she awoke with the 
nation’s waking.* It is not our purpose to dwell on details; but, 
were we to make a practical suggestion, it would be that much 
of the weakness of the authorities arises from the manner in 
which the proctors, the heads of her police, are elected. The 
are chosen annually, and therefore always inexperienced. ‘They 
are nominated by Colleges in turn, and therefore always with a 
very limited selection for an office requiring very peculiar quali- 
fications. The choice is again narrowed by limiting eligibility 


to Masters of Arts of defined standing. But, after all, it is not 
machinery that is wanting, but men to work it. Give Oxford a 





* It is a secondary point, but we refer to it with pleasure, that while restraining 
the excesses of vice, the maturer wisdom of the University has seen fit to allow, 
what once was jealously forbidden, the free discussion by undergraduates of poli- 
tical and general subjects. Among the trophies of liberal feeling, not the least is 
the Oxford Union Society. 
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few heads of housés who would infuse into tlie management of 
their Colleges the spirit of Arnold at Rugby, and practical re- 
form would soon advance with a more rapid stride. ‘There are 
such men in Oxford: we can but hope and pray that their in- 
fluence may yearly increase. 

But here a vast difficulty meets us—a_ subject seldom broach- 
ed, because for Oxonians somewhat delicate. We speak in 
gencral terms of the Colleges, as though one spirit pervaded them, 
and the same tone of criticism were applicable to them all. In 
truth, however, there never was a more Mezentian alliance, than 
that which binds the best of these Colleges to the worst. The 
varicties are many, and though of course some individuals 
of all kinds may be found at each College, yet it is curious to 
mark to how great an extent each College sustains its distinc- 
tive character. On many points the discipline varies almost as 
much as the society ; and extraordinary as it must sound to 
non-academic ears, there is one College which has hardly 
any undergraduates under tuition, and a Hall which is filled 
almost exclusively by those who have been dismissed from other 
Colleges. Hence arises a twofold impediment to real reform : 
first, from the presence in the governing body of persons who 
have no strong feeling of its importance ; and, secondly, from the 
unavoidable lowering of the moral tone, consequent on the ad- 
mixture of so many undergraduates on whose training very slight 
pains are bestowed. We suspect, moreover, that so long as the 
number of the Colleges remains as at present, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that, at any given time, there should be found, among per- 
sons of the usual standing of tutors, a sufficient number qualified 
by tone and temperament io undertake so responsible a charge. 

What! would you then reduce the number of Colleges? We 
do not know—* non nostrum est tantas componere lites’;”—but 
this we do know, that if it were proved practicable, as we think it 
would be—and expedient, as possibly it might be—we should not 
be deterred from advocating it by any scruples touching the 
rights of property. Again and again the University rights have 
been interfered with; not one of her privileges, as she enjoys 
them now, rests on prescription; one and all, she holds them 
directly from the State. “ But these are mere privileges; with 
the Colleges it is a matter of property.” Let us hear the author 
of “ Hawkstone ;” a work, we may remark in passing, which 
we do not pretend to review ;—we have placed it on our list with 
reference to those facts alone which border on our proper subject. 


“ Beattie made no reply; but he took Villiers’s arm and led him 
out of the gardens into the quadrangle, and up a flight of narrow 
stone steps, which landed them on the leads of one of the highest 
towers in Oxford. 
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“ ¢ Look round you,’ said Beattie. 

“ And Villiers did look, and gazed with admiration on that glori- 
ous maze of spire, and pinnacle, and turret, and dark cloistered courts, 
in which lay green lawns and trim gardens embedded like jewels, 
every stone calling up some recollection of the past, and even the 
abodes of common life tinged by them with a sacred gloom. 

*“* ¢ Have you ever thought,’ said Beattie at last, ‘ to what arm, to 
what power the Church of England has been indebted, under Pro- 
vidence, for its revival, for its existence at this day ?’ 

“ ¢T have,’ said Villiers; ‘ it was to this place; to this university. 
Tt was Oxford which first stemmed the torrent of revolution, and re- 
called England to her senses.’ 

“ No,’ replied Beattie, ‘it was not Oxford—not the university 
only, but the colleges of the university, which, if the Church has 
been saved, saved her at that crisis. The university is a creature of 
the crown, and can be destroyed by the crown. He that makes can 
unmake also. But these colleges were not creatures of the crown. 
They are independent bodies, holding their property and their in- 
fluence by the same laws on which the peasant and the noble hold 
their cottage and their castle. And it was because the State could 
not touch these colleges, that the colleges, and through them the uni- 
versity, were enabled to resist the tyranny and folly into which de- 
mocracy would have driven the State, and turned its aggressions 
against the Church. But for these colleges all would have been lost.’” 
—Vol. i. p. 340. 


To these views we must decline to accede. It is one of the 
wholesome lessons which it would be well for Oxonians to learn, 
in the breathing time yet allowed them, before their institutions 
are subjected to a close and searching inquiry, that corporate 
property held in trust by a great public body, to be administered 
for public benefit, will not now be allowed to claim exemption 
from the salutary.control, and if need be the interference, of the 
State. The State can “touch these Colleges,” if it see cause, 
in a way which would be madmissible in respect of private pro- 
perty: it has already “touched” Cathedral Endowments with 
no shrinking hand; the precedent, good or bad, is established, 
and in spite of all protests, the nation’s voice approves it. The 
alarmbell is sounding; it is worse than useless for the Univer- 
sity to shut her ears. Her best friends are those who would 
rouse her to meet in the attitude of preparation that public opinion 
which is coming, whether she will or not, to explore the secrets 
of her academic privacy. 

She need not shrink from the encounter. Let a Commission 
come, be it Royal or Parliamentary, she may safely bid it wel- 
come. Her fundamental principles will stand the test; and 
nothing could be more favourable to her interests, than to have 
the working of her system fairly tried before an impartial tri- 
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bunal. No doubt, there would be recommendations of Reform, 
involving possibly a somewhat violent interference with the 
framework of her polity. Yet we see no ground for alarm. 
From confiscation, even such as we have ourselves hinted at as 
possible, we believe she would be perfectly safe. No necessity 
would probably be found to compel it; no Commission would 
dare to recommend it; nor would it be sanctioned by the public 
voice. Setting this aside, they only have a right to dread in- 
quiry, who suspect her system to be rotten at the core. Our 
task has been to show that she is sound at heart, needing no prop 
or artificial shelter. ‘To her most attached friends we make our 
appeal, whether with so deep a root and so noble a trunk, it is 
not pity that the goodly tree should suffer for lack of boldness in 
applying the pruning-knife. 

It will be observed, that we assume as indispensable that the 
Commission should undertake their task in no unfriendly spirit ; 
for we have failed of our main design, if we have not shown 
that the constitution of Oxford is one consistent whole, embody- 
ing certain distinctive ideas which must not be lightly tampered 
with. Between Oxford exactly as she is, and Oxford modernized, 
we should not hesitate to choose the existing system, with all its 
faults upon its head. As easily might we lay a new foundation 
for an ancient building, as sever a time-honoured institution from 
the principles out of which it sprung, to reconstruct its machinery 
on a theory of our own. 

It is taken for granted, on the other hand, that a Commission 
is required. In academical circles the tendency will of course 
be to doubt its necessity. Even the residents who have the most 
sincere desire for the wellbeing of the University, can rarely 
“see themselves as others see them.” Oxford is their world: 
their public opinion is the opinion of Oxford. Knowing, as they 
do, that the distinctive merits of their system are not discoverable 
by any but those who have practically tried its working, they 
come quietly to despise all criticisms and complaints as the igno- 
rant cavils of the uninitiated vulgar. Meanwhile, they forget 
that if they can best measure Oxford’s strength, they are certain, 
from their very position, to be the last to feel its weakness. If 
any impure element have corrupted their atmosphere, it is not 
they who are breathing it who will be the most sensible of its 
presence: let them mark how it affects those who come out of 
a fresher air. If, then, it be only true that there exist grounds 
for grave deliberation, the country is entitled to demand that it 
be confided to parties free from the narrowing influence of local 
and corporate prejudices. 

Further, it is to be observed that the very parts of the system 
which most need the knife, are those which would paralyze the 
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efforts of the boldest academical reformer. Parliamentary reform 
was hard to accomplish, because the patrons and representatives 
of rotten boroughs were the judges before whom they were tried. 
University reform is difficult for the same cause—with this differ- 
ence, that the public opinion which wrung from boroughmongers 
their reluctant verdict of condemnation, is all but powerless in 
the Oxford Convocation-house. And this, for one reason among 
others, which needs to be particularly marked. In our sketch 
of the Tutorial and Collegiate system, we have as yet given no 
adequate account of that isolation of the University from ex- 
ternal influences, which we mentioned at the outset as one of 
its most striking features. Nor do we conceive that it is in fact 
a necessary adjunct to the system. Let us have the Colleges 
with their staff of tutors; let us have the whole body of under- 
graduates broken up into several sections, each clustering as in 
a hive round their own immediate superiors; and still, though 
there might be about the place a certain monastic air, we cannot 
see that there must also be monastic habits of thought. Unfor- 
tunately, the shape in which the original endowments were made 
has admitted into the penetralia a class who have not even a 
formal share in the labour or responsibilities of education. There 
are many more fellowships than tutorships; and consequently 
many fellows who are not tutors. Of these, some are following 
other professions, and keep up with Oxford little more than a 
pecuniary connexion. Some are resident, occupying themselves 
frequently in private tuition, but having in any case no recog- 
nised academical status, beyond that of members of Convocation 
and holders of sinecure endowment. The former class of cases 
are obviously the more objectionable in principle; and any defence 
which can be set up will sound faintly in the ear of every warm 
friend of education. Yet we bear a greater grudge to the non- 
Tutorial resident fellows. We do not include the class of Private 
Tutors: they are at least no drones in the hive. It is its unem- 
ployed resident members which give to Oxford its monastic char- 
acter. or plainly, just so far as this element entevs into the con- 
stitution of a College, that College becomes a Monastery without 
the vows. The result is disastrous ; for nothing, we conceive, can 
be more strongly contrasted, than the effect of residence in Oxford 
with the duty of Tuition, and of residence in Oxford without it. 
The Tutor, if a man of principle, must become a practical man in 
the strictest sense of the word. His head and conscience are kept 
clear by daily contact with living realities ; hé dare not live, either 
in a world of sensualism, or in a world of dreams, while his work 
calls him to provide for the exigencies of a world of temptation. 
This may seem like a portrait of an ideal Tutor, and it is so; 
but the sketch of the ideal will best show the injluence of the 
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office. The mere Fellow, on the other hand, walks between 
Scylla and Charbydis: if of sluggish temperament, he vegetates, 
and takes his place among the “fruges consumere nati;” if earnest 
and thoughtful, he lives in dream-land, till the language of the 
world as it is becomes to him like a foreign tongue. 

It will of course be contended that these are our nurseries of 
study, that for these endowments the public is to be repaid by 
the rich contributions of learned leisure to our classical and 
theological literature. We will only say, let the theory, which 
seems so beautiful, be tested by its fruits. Ifsound, it ought to be 
able to show from the ranks of these sinecurists a list of honoured 
names in thevarious walks of learning, prodigiously outnumbering 
any rival list taken in like manner from those engaged in tuition 
or in any other active employment. It ought to be able to produce 
its most richly endowed Colleges, and point to them as models of 
intellectual activity, eclipsing by the brightness of their perform- 
ances the puny efforts of those less favoured societies, whose 
members are for the most part burdened with the weight of 
tutorial responsibility. There may be some, out of Oxford, who 
would rashly venture on such a test: we boldly say, in Oxford, 
not one. 

As a stimulus, no doubt the prospect of a Fellowship may be 
valuable ; that is, of an open Fellowship, to be won as the prize 
of hard labour. How efficient an instrument of administration 
open Fellowships and Scholarships may be made, the experience 
of Colleges like Oriel and Balliol has abundantly proved. Such 
a stimulus must at all hazards be preserved and extended ; but 
we need not for its sake spare useless excrescences, or take for 
granted that the Fellowship must needs be as at present a per- 
manent resting-place during life and celibacy. 

Still less need we continue to hold out to the wearied Tutor 
or Fellow the calm retreat of a College living. Of all abuses, 
we hold this to be practically the worst. For the Tutor, indeed, 
we should be most ready to provide an honourable way of super- 
annuation ; but not at the expense of a country parish. And, 
with all respect, we do conceive that, in general, it must be at 
the expense of the parish, when they are handed over to the 
charge of one who has been spending the best of his energies in 
the discharge of duties utterly dissimilar. It must often be 
hard to say which is most to be pitied, the people or the con- 
scientious incumbent, feeling day by day that he has undertaken 
an office for which all his previous training has only tended to 
unfit him. There are exceptions; which usually imply, either 
singular energy, or original disqualification for the office of 
Tutor, 

We are we]l aware, that it is a task alike easy and invidious, 
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to point out defects, without specifying any practical method of 
removing them. But our limits forbid the attempt; our remain- 
ing space being no more than sufficient for a very brief discussion 
of an important branch of the subject, the relation of the Uni- 
versity to the Church of England and the other religious bodies 
in the country. 

The first step in this discussion may be taken with ease. 
Religious tests at matriculation, we fully agree with Mr. Newman 
(vol. ii. p. 350, Editor's note,) would be utterly indefensible, even 
if every individual in England belonged to the Established Church. 
It is generally admitted that the entation to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles does not imply, on the part of the youths who make it, 
a declaration of their having examined -all the doctrines therein 
contained. Surely, then, it is but hollow friendship which in- 
sists on burdening the University with the open shame of teach- 
ing her alumni, as their first lesson within her walls, to sign 
without believing, to accept without studying, the most solemn 
statement of the most awful truths. What is this, but to shut 
against the scrupulous the wide gate of sincerity, while opening 
for the disingenuous the postern of indifference or dissimulation ! 

For this subscription it might be proposed to substitute a 
simple declaration of adherence to the Church of England. On 
such a proposal, the contending principles would fairly join issue. 
We might press Oxonians with the example of Cambridge; but 
we forbear—choosing rather to take up at once higher and less 
assailable ground. An University, as such, is a National Insti- 
tution, and must aim, if she be true to herself, at an influence 
which shall be truly national, knowing no limit but the geogra- 
phical limits of our territory. There was a time when, within 
the whole realm of England, there was but one undivided 
Church, and then, of course, in the University as in the nation, 
there was but one faith and one form. It was not unnatural, 
when divisions first appeared, for the University to be loth to 
forego her religious unity. But now, when it has become a fact 
of many generations, that among the religious men of England 
there are many forms and many societies, she has plainly to 
choose between the abandonment of her claim to be accounted 
national, and the adoption of a method of enforcing it, in keep- 
ing with the exigencies of the day. The whole tenor of her 
history warrants her to accept the latter alternative. It is for 
her enemies to seek to narrow the sphere of her influence; her 
true ambition should be to see all the youth of England flocking 
to her gates, and the whole mind of England stamped with the 
impress of her teaching. 

From the vantage-ground of these broad principles, we lightly 
overleap every difficulty which affects admission to University 
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rivileges properly so called. Matriculation, degrees, honours, 
Daiversity scholarships, non-theological professorships, might be 
set free at once of all theological restriction. 

Thus far all seems smooth. But the real difficulties are yet 

untouched. When we have fully explained our feelings, we al- 
most fear it may be said that we ‘keep the word of promise to 
the ear, and break it to the hope.” We ten brought our Presby- 
terian or Wesleyan student safely through the University por- 
tals. We have opened to his view a glorious vista of academic 
honours in the distance. Shall we, then, leave him to enter at 
once on a career so bright with hope? Nay, but there is another 
"atic to pass, and within the College walls Church-of-Eng- 
andism sits still enthroned, in all the unrelaxing dignity of her 
Elizabethan exclusiveness. It might seem as if this ought to 
oppose no insurmountable obstacle to the logic which has so 
ruthlessly broken down every University restriction. And, no 
doubt, the same principles do apply, and draw our inclination to 
the side of perfect freedom. But we dare not meddle with the 
College system. It is the glory of Oxford; and were any re- 
form to touch the principles of its life, it would be but a small 
boon that the University would have to offer, in admitting any 
student within her pale. 

Yet, even here, we can narrow the field of controversy. There 
need be no test, either for admission, for graduating, or, we think, 
for election to fellowships. The Dissenter might thus pass 
through the whole College course, and might even become a 
member of the governing body. But still there remain as sub- 
jects of contention, the College Chapel, the Divinity Lectures, 
the eligibility to the posts of Masters and Tutors of the Colleges. 

These resolve themselves into the one great question: Shall 
the College be a place of mere instruction? Or shall it be go- 
verned as a religious family ? Our previous exposition has failed, 
if it has not established its religious character. As a family, 
then, it must have distinctive principles ; these must be embodied 
in its worship and instructions, and must be adopted ea animo 
by its authorized guardians of the young. It is vain to think of 
compromising this great question; the enlightened Dissenter 
would be the first to repudiate the idea of family discipline with- 
out religious training, or religious training without a fixed system 
of belief. It would indeed be possible to set up, within the Uni- 
versity, rival Colleges attached to different denominations. 
Were such a scheme to be proposed, we are not prepared, on 
grounds of principle, to resist it. We should urge it, however, 
as a matter for serious consideration, whether it would be well to 
introduce this element of sectarian discord—whether it would 
not be a wiser and more truly Christian course, theological tests 
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being removed, to leave the task of education in Oxford undis- 
turbed in the hands of the Church. 

We know the answer which awaits the query. It is summed 
up in one word—Tractarianism! We would press on every 
friendly reader in Oxford the consideration of this reply. They 
will recognise, we hope, in our remarks, no hostile spirit; may 
we ask that they be accepted as evidence that other eyes are 
upon them, besides those of the fierce enemy and the too partial 
friend. They will bear us witness, also, that we have not sought 
to give to our views of Oxford any theological colouring. Rather, 
we have sedulously avoided the controversies of the day, as be- 
lieving that with these the University, as a place of education, 
has had much less to do than is commonly supposed. But still, 
the country does require some guarantee for the soundness of her 
teaching. The times demand that she bestir herself as one that 
is awake to high responsibilities ; that she put away the narrow, 
contracted views in which dull conventialism loves to magnify 
the little and overlook the large; that she look on the questions 
which concern her in their true proportions—not through the 
medium of academic prejudice. ‘The day of reform is at hand: 
it will be well for England, if it find the University ready for 
her own share in the work. She is sprung of goodly parentage, 
her “ blood is fet from fathers of war-proof:” let her not forget 
that the worst dishonour to her forefathers is to stand still in the 
= of on in which they have taught her to advance. Let 
1er mark the times, and what they need; and then, turning 
back to read the lessons of history, anticipate any external reform 
by the alacrity of her onward march, with experience as her 
guide, and her hereditary motto inscribed on her standard, 
“ Dominus illuminatio mea.” 
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Art. III.—Ffour Reports of the Commissioner appointed under 
the Provisions of the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 99, to Inquire into the 
Operations of that Act, and into the State of the Population in 
the Mining Districts. 1844-1847. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament. 


TueE Reports which we have placed at the head of this Article, 
are, as their titles indicate, the results of the annual visits of the 
Inspector appointed under the provisions of the Mines and Col- 
lieries Bill, or what is better known among us as Lord Ashley’s 
Act, for regulating the “ age and sex of children and young 
persons employed in the mines and collieries of the United King- 
dom.” The important matters of which they treat concern Eng- 
land and Wales as well as Scotland ; but our purpose here chiefly 
is to deal with what relates to our own country. 

At the present moment, there is perhaps no portion of the 
working population of Scotland more requiring the serious atten- 
tion of the public than those whose labours are carried on in the 
bowels of the earth. The very nature of their employment—the 
circumstances under which it is carried on—away from the obser- 
vation of their fellow-men—invests the mining population with 
a peculiar interest, which does not attach to any other class of 
labourers in the kingdom. This interest is vastly increased, too, 
by the consideration that their labour has now, and will always 
continue to have, a very decided influence upon the productive 
industry of the country. The rapid extension of our manufac- 
tures in every direction—the enormous increase of steam-power, 
from its applicability to almost every department of work—and 
the unparalleled extent to which the manufacture of iron has 
heen carried within the last few years—these together have 
created such a demand for mining labour, that the character and 
condition of the population engaged in it deserves, and will ulti- 
mately command, the anxious attention of all interested in the 
welfare of the community. 

It would be neither uninteresting nor unimportant to examine 
in detail the domestic condition of our mining population, from 
the time when coal first began to be worked in Scotland down 
to the present day. But our limits will not admit of such an in- 
vestigaiion. Besides, we are more anxious to discover a remedy 
for the evils which exist than to dwell upon the causes by which 
they have been produced. In order to accomplish this, however, 
it will be necessary, at the outset, briefly to advert toa few of the 
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more prominent circumstances connected with which the labour 
of the collier population has been carried on, and under which, 
as a class, their character has been formed. 

Whether it may have arisen from the nature of the employ- 
ment under ground, or whatever may have been tle original 
cause, we shall not wait to determine; certain it is, that till 
about the commencement of the present century, colliers were 
kept in a state of perpetual bondage, and, from the first moment 
of their existence, were considered as belonging to the property 
which gave them birth. Without the permission of its propric- 
tor, they could not receive employment in any other place. In 
fact, they were held to be part and parcel of the establishment 
for carrying on the working of the coal; and if it happened to 
be let, they were specially described in the lease, and transferred 
to the lessee, in the same manner as if they had been a number 
of horses. We recollect well, some years ago, being very much 
struck, when examining an old coal lease, to find the lessee taken 
bound to return, at the termination of his tack, the same number 
of “ colliers and colliers’ houses,” as he received from the propric- 
tor when he took possession. Indeed, so stringent were the laws 
framed in respect to colliers, that when the legislature passed 
measures for the benefit of the community generally, they were 
expressly exempted from the privileges which such measures con- 
ferred. Even in the well-known //abeas Corpus Act, it was de- 
clared “that this present Act is noways to be extended to colliers 
and salters.” 

In 1775, an Act of the British Parliament was passed, which 
declared that colliers and salters were to be no longer “ transfer- 
able with the collieries and salt-works,” but upon certain condi- 
tions, which were then deemed “ reasonable,” they were to be 
gradually emancipated and set free, and others prevented from 
coming into such a state of servitude. But the Act of 1775 
does not seem to have operated satisfactorily; and in 1799, 
another Act was passed, which completely freed colliers from the 
bondage in which they had been previously held, and placed 
them on a footing of equality with the other labourers of the 
kingdom. 

From the earliest record we possess of coal working, and all 
the examinations we have been able to make of old coal wastes, 
it does not appear that the mode of hewing the coal had under- 
gone much change ete to the passing of this Act. The course 
which the collier followed was very natural in the circumstances : 
While he excavated a portion of coal, he left another portion to 
support the superincumbent strata, and for his own protection. 
The difficulty was not in working the coal, but in conveying it 
from the wallface to the surface, where it was disposed of. This 
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was done chiefly by females, who carried the coal on their backs 
in baskets or creels, and who, from the nature of their employ- 
ment, were designated “ bearers.” P 

Before machinery was applied in relieving our mines of water, 
a coalfield could not be reached unless placed in an elevated situ- 
ation with reference to the surrounding country ; and the extent 
to which it could be worked depended altogether on the depth of 
level which was obtained from the lowest point of the property to 
drain it. When, by the aid of machinery to pump water and 
raise coal, the operations extended to a greater depth from the 
surface, the work of the females consisted in carrying.the coal 
from the place where it was excavated to the bottom of the pit, 
whence it was taken to the surface. In this they were sometimes 
assisted by boys, and even by the men themselves. To this de- 
graded state of the females may be traced most of the ills which 
have fallen to the colliers’ lot. 

On the occasion of such an important change as the Colliers’ 
Emancipation Act produced, a favourable opportunity was 
afforded to the coal proprietors, not only for improving the mode 
of working, but for elevating the character and improving the 
condition of the collier. Instead of this, however, there are 
strong grounds for believing, that great efforts were made in 
some of our colliery districts to continue, in another shape, and 
independent of the Legislature, the servitude which had previ- 
ously existed. It soon became a common practice to advance 
large sums of money, the conditions of the advance being, that it 
was to be repaid at the rate of one or two shillings a week, the 
collier being bound till the whole was paid off. In other words, 
when the coal-owner found he had no right of property in his 
person, in order to secure the collier’s services it became neces- 
sary to plunge him irrecoverably into debt. No doubt, at this 
time the colliers were limited in number, and it could not fail to 
be a source of some anxiety to those by whom the collieries were 
worked, how their services were to be retained. But a little re- 
flection might have se~ved to convince them, that the proper 
course was, not to keep their present men degraded, but to im- 
prove the system of working, so as to make it accessible to other 
classes of labourers. 

Unquestionably the employment of females under ground pre- 
sented the greatest obstacle to the accomplishment of such an 
object, because generally the arrangements were such that the 
labour of the man who worked the coal was wholly unproductive 
without the assistance of his wife or daughter, who carried it 
away; and unless trained to it from their infancy, it was totally 
impossible for females to engage in such employment. In conse- 
quence of this, the collier, in marrying, was restricted in his 
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choice to that class of females who had been regularly trained as 
coal-bearers ; and in the eyes of his fellows, he could not have com- 
mitted a greater mistake than to marry a woman who could not 
follow him to the pit to carry away the coal which he worked. 
But the very training which qualified her for being an efficient 
coal-bearer, was the very training which unsuited her for dis- 
charging the duties of a wife or a mother. 

In a very interesting book entitled, “ A general view of the 
Coal Trade of Scotland,” by Robert Bald, civil-engineer and 
mineral-surveyor, Alloa, published in 1808—a graphic descrip- 
tion is given of the work performed by a coal-bearer, “ish, 
although long, we take the liberty of introducing here. We do 
this the more readily, as Mr. Bald has been nearly half a century 
at the head of the mining of Scotland, and has : hee more than 
any other man, not merely to improve the method of working, 
but to elevate the character of the worker. 


‘In those collieries, where this mode is in practice,” says Mr. Bald, 
‘the collier leaves his house for the pit about eleven o’clock at night 
(attended by his sons, if he has any sufficiently old), when the rest of 
mankind are retiring to rest. Their first work is to prepare coals, by 
hewing them down from the wall. In about three hours after, his 
wife, (attended by her daughters, if she has any sufficiently grown,) 


sets out for the pit, having previously wrapped her infant child in a 
blanket, and left it to the care of an old woman, who, for a small gra- 
tuity, keeps three or four children at a time, and who, in their mother’s 
absence, feeds them with ale or whisky mixed with water. The 
children who are a little more advanced are left to the care of a neigh- 
bour ; and under such treatment, it is surprising that they ever grow 
up or thrive. 

“ The mother, having thus disposed of her younger children, de- 
scends the pit with her older daughters, where each, having a basket 
of a suitable form, lays it down, and into it the large coals are rolled ; 
and such is the weight carried, that it frequently takes two men to 
lift the burden upon their backs: the girls are loaded according to 
their strength. The mother sets out first, carrying a lighted candle 
in her teeth; the girls follow; and in this manner they proceed to 
the pit-bottom, and with weary steps and slow, ascend the stairs, halt- 
ing occasionally to draw breath, till they arrive at the hill or pit-top, 
where the coals are laid down for sale ; and in this manner they go for 
eight or ten hours almost without resting. It is no uncommon thing to 
see them, when ascending the pit, weeping most bitterly from the ex- 
cessive severity of the labour; but the instant they have laid down 
their burden on the hill, they resume their cheerfulness, and return 
down the pit singing. 

“The execution of work performed by a stout woman in this way 
is beyond conception. For instance, we have seen a woman, during 
the space of time above mentioned, take on a load of at least 170 Ibs. 
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avoirdupois, travel with this 150 yards up the slope of the coal below 
ground, ascend a pit by stairs 117 feet, and travel upon the hill 20 
yards more to where the coals are laid down, All this she will per- 
form no less than twenty-four times as a day’s work. 
“The amount of work performed is as follows :— 
Travelling up the slope of the coal, loaded, 150 yards. 
Returning with the empty basket, ° ‘ 150 
Ascending the pit, loaded, . 59 
Descending with the empty basket, ; 39 
Tr avelling on the hill, loaded, .. ‘ . 20 
Returning with the empty basket, ° ° 20 
“‘ These distances, multiplied by the number of times the journey 
is performed, give the following result :— 
Travelled in a horizontal direction above and 
below ground, loaded, . . . 4080 yards. 
Travelled with the empty basket, ‘ 4080 
Ascent of the stair, loaded, : ; 936 
Descent with the empty basket, ° 936 


10,032 


Of which the loaded distance is : ° 5016 yards. 
And the unloaded, . ‘ 5016 

“ Those who are versed in the effective strength of men, will be 
able to calculate how many yards of horizontal distance are equal to 
the perpendicular ascent. It is presumed the proportion would be 
comparatively great, when we consider that the weight of the body 
must be added to the weight carried. 

“Tn those pits which are so deep as to prevent the women from 
carrying the coals to the hill, the distance from which they bring the 
coals to the pit-bottom, may be stated at 280 yards. 

“ This journey they will perform thirty times with the weight above 
mentioned, in the space of ten hours, so that the journey performed 
each day is as follows :— 

Journey when loaded, . , : 8400 yards. 
Ditto with the empty basket, . ° 8400 


16,800 
Perpendicular ascent of the slope of the coal, 700 
“From this view of the work performed by bearers in Scotland, 
some faint idea may be formed of the slavery and severity of the toil, 
particularly when it is considered that they are entered to this work 
when seven years of age, and frequently continue till they are upwards 
of fifty or even sixty years of age. 
“The total quantity of coals thus carried by women in one year 
must be very great, as the quantity in one small county alone amounted 
a few years ago to no less than 100,000 tons.” 


This extract presents no overdrawn picture, no exaggerated 
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statement. In some respects, indeed, it falls short’ of what a coal- 
bearer’s work was within the last ten years. It is utterly im- 
possible for language to convey te a stranger anything like an 
adequate idea of the immense toil which those poor women had 
to undergo. It was reckoned nothing extraordinary at a Lothian 
colliery, where bearers were employed, for a woman to carry on 
her back from 35 to 40 ewt. of coal each day, a distance of be- 
tween three and four hundred yards, the greater part of the road 
not higher than 44 feet, and in some cases a considerable portion 
of it covered with water. 

In the west of Scotland the employment of females under- 
ground was dispensed with at an early period ; and as the result, 
Ayrshire has always had an extremely intelligent, industrious, 
and well-doing class of colliers. After the publication of Mr. 
Bald’s book, great efforts were made at the collieries on the Firth 
of Forth to do without bearers altogether. Light railways or 
tram-roads were introduced, along which the females dragged the 
coal, instead of carrying it on their backs. At most of these col- 
lieries, also, an important regulation was gradually put in force, 
which only required the services of unmarried women in the pits, 
the married ones being allowed to remain at home and attend to 
their domestic duties. But at several collieries in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, the practice of entploying females as bearers 
was in full operation until the passing of Lord Ashley's Act. It 
is certainly something very remarkable, that in the vicinity of 
the most polished city in the kingdom, and for the purpose of 
supplying it with an important necessary of life, there should 
have been in existence, until as it were yesterday, one of the most 
offensive and disgusting systems of slavery that ever disgraced 
a civilized country ! 

At the Firth of Forth collieries, the change produced in the 
character of the population was as marked as the alteration 
which had been Bs in the method of conducting their work. 
So much was this the case, that a person who had lived in the 
neighbourhood of one of these colliery villages, such as Wemyss, 
Elgin, or any of those under Mr. Bald’s charge in the county of 
Clackmannan, and who might afterwards have occasion to reside 
near the colliery villages in the parishes of Tranent, Inveresk, or 
Newton, could not fail to be painfully impressed with the great 
contrast which the character of the people presented. 

The first attempt made in the Bot ians to exclude females 
entirely from the pits, was at the colliery of Mr. Wardlaw Ram- 
say, in the year 1836. Shortly afterwards, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch commenced to open out a large coalfield in the neighbour- 
hood of Dalkeith, at which his Grace made it a rule, that no 
females were to be employed. The same course was immediately 
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followed at the colliery of Mr. Dundas of Arniston; and at all 
of these places the change was accompanied with the most bene- 
ficial results. 

But while the efforts of individual proprietors near Edinburgh 
were thus beginning to be vigorously directed towards the im- 
provement of the mining population on their properties, in an- 
other part of the country there was rapidly accumulating an 
amount of wickedness, vice, and immorality of every kind, which 
almost baffles description. The important application of hot- 
blast in the manufacture of iron, had given such an impetus to 
the iron-trade, that in those districts where black-band ironstone 
existed, ironworks sprung up with immense rapidity, collect- 
ing together from all parts of the country, and from all kinds of 
occupations, an enormous population, without either sufficient 
house accommodation to lodge them, or provision made for their 
moral and religious instruction. 

The proprietors of these vast erections were too much engrossed 
with their own concerns to have time to bestow on such matters; 
and those who were daily engaged in extracting from the bowels 
of the earth the raw materials from which the hot-blast was 
rapidly manufacturing fortunes, were unable to make any effort 
for themselves. The miners were, no doubt, in the midst of great 
external prosperity, in the possession of high wages, and indulg- 
ing in every species of extravagance and sensuality, while every 
thing around them gave awful indication of moral disorder and 
social disorganization. 

But the time had now arrived when our collier population 
were to appear at the bar of a different tribunal. On previous 
occasions, the condition of those engaged in the manufactures of 
the country had formed the subject of discussion and inquiry by 
the Legislature, and the important benefits which had flowed 
from the operation of the Factory Act, were well known and 
appreciated. Encouraged by the success of former efforts, and 
influenced by the highest and noblest considerations, Lord Ashley 
brought under the notice of the Government the condition of our 
mining population ; and in the House of Commons his Lordship 
moved, on the 4th of August 1840, for a commission to inquire 
into the condition of females and children employed in mines 
and collieries. The House granted the request, and a lengthened 
and laborious investigation took place. Coal-proprietors, coal- 
lessees, colliery-managers, surgeons, clergymen, teachers, overs- 
men, colliers, coal-bearers, coal-putters, were all examined in 
different parts of the country, an important examinations these 
were, as the published evidence will abundantly prove. 

The Report of the Commissioners, with all the evidence which 
had been collected, was printed by the authority of Parliament ; 
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and for weeks after it appeared, the London press teemed with 
quotations from it, accompanied with leading articles on the 
subject. The provincial papers followed in the same strain, and 
for a time the country seemed terrified and amazed at the dis- 
closures and revelations which had been made. 

If a Commission had been appointed by the authority of Par- 
liament, to proceed to some distant settlement of her Majesty, 
for the purpose of inquiring into, and reporting on, the condition 
of one class of the population, who, it was alleged were harshly 
treated, cruelly neglected, and terribly degraded; and if the re- 
sult had been to produce a mass of evidence similar, or ap- 
a to, what was brought out regarding our mining popu- 
ation, we think we may with all safety affirm, that there is 
hardly a town of any importance in Britain, which would not 
have had its public meeting, and assailed Parliament with its 
petition on the subject. But because the evil existed at our own 
doors, under our own immediate inspection as it were, we seemed 
to feel perfectly safe and at our ease. 

On the 7th of May, 1842, the philanthropic nobleman with 
whom the Commission originated, rose in his place in the House 
of Commons, and moved “ For leave to bring in a Bill to make 
regulations respecting the age and sex of children and young 
persons employed in the mines and collieries of the united king- 


dom.” With that earnestness and sincerity of * gm which 


characterize all Lord Ashley’s public actions, he sifted and ana- 
lyzed the evidence, unfolded the nature of his measure, and in 
eloquent terms impressed upon the House the duty of supporting 
it. In introducing the subject, his Lordship said— 


“ It is not possible for any man, whatever be his station, if he have 
but a heart within his bosom, to read the details of this awful docu- 
ment, without a combined feeling of shame, terror, and indignation. 
But I will endeavour to dwell upon the evil itself, rather than on the 
parties that might be accused as, in great measure, the authors of it. 
An enormous mischief is discovered, and an immediate remedy is pro- 
posed; and sure I am, that if those who have the power will be as 
ready to abate oppression as those who have suffered will be to forgive 
the sense of it, we may hope to see the revival of such a good under- 
standing between master and man, between wealth and poverty, be- 
tween ruler and ruled, as will, under God’s good providence, conduce 
to the restoration of social comfort, and to the permanent security of 
the empire.” 


After describing the measure in detail, Lord Ashley concluded 
in this beautiful language :— 


* Ts it not enough to announce these things to an assembly of 
Christian men, and British gentlemen? For twenty millions of mone 
you purchased the liberation of the Negro, and it was a blessed deed. 
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You may this night, by a cheap and harmless vote, invigorate the 
hearts of thousands of your country people, enable them to walk erect 
in newness of life, to enter on the enjoyment of their inherited free- 
dom, and avail themselves (if they will accept them) of the oppor- 
tunities of virtue, of morality, and of religion. These, Sir, are the 
ends which I venture to propose: this is the barbarism that I seek to 
remove. The House will, 1 am sure, forgive me for having detained 
them so long; and still more will they forgive me for venturing to 
conclude, by imploring them, in the words of Holy Writ, ‘To break 
off our sins by righteousness, and our iniquities by showing mercy to 
the poor, if it may be a lengthening of our tranquillity.’” 


We have been informed, that during the delivery of Lord 
Ashley’s speech, the House of Commons was a perfect calm—not 
a whisper was heard. The simple announcement of the injuries 
inflicted, the sufferings endured, the degradation and ignorance 
prevailing, made such an impression in the House, that many a 
stout heart melted, and tears were shed, where seldom tears had 
been shed before. When his Lordship had resumed his seat, 
several honourable members expressed their admiration of the 
manner in which the subject had been introduced. Among 
others, Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary, addressed the 
House, intimating the great anxiety of the Government on the 
subject, and he, “ on the part of his colleagues and himself 
tendered to his noble friend the assurance, that in passing this 
Bill through the House, he should receive from them, not a cold 
and distant, but a warm and friendly support.” Mr. Fox Maule, 
also, who was Under-Secretary of State for the Home depart- 
ment when the Commission was issued, expressed his entire 
concurrence in the noble mover’s views. 

So far, therefore, the “ Mines and Collieries Bill” met with a 
favourable reception, on its first introduction into the House of 
Commons. Every thing augured well for its success. All its 
friends considered it perfectly safe. Yet, perhaps, never was 
there a Bill so tossed to and fro, so mutilated and mangled, in 
its progress through Parliament. Before the time had arrived 
when the second reading was to take place, honourable mem- 
bers had recovered from the effects of Lord Ashley’s speech. 
Some of them had discovered glaring errors, misrepresentations, 
and exaggerated statements in the Commissioners’ Report. Others 
had been in communication with the colliery districts, and found 
out that those who had capital invested in our mining establish- 
ments were to be all ruined if this Bill received the sanction of 
Parliament. The measure was described as rash, ill-advised, 
and inconsiderate ; and many extraordinary predictions were ut- 
tered regarding it, which, although it has been now nearly five 
years in operation, have not yet received their fulfilment. 
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The discussions which took place while thus Bill was under 
the consideration of Parliament suggest many sad and painful 
reflections. That very place which, ten years before, had, night 
after night, resounded with the outpourings of eloquence and 
philanthrophy on behalf of the oppressed negro, now listened to 
the expression of doubts, whether it were a proper thing to eman- 
cipate the poor coal-bearer ! That House which, by its “ blessed 
deed” of twenty millions, had taught the world a glorious lesson, 
now condescended to discuss whether it would not be a prudent 
thing to postpone the “ Mines and Collieries Bill,” because its 
passing might involve some coal-owners in an expenditure of a 
few hundred pounds. But the Bill passed. Truth and justice 
prevailed. The cause of injured humanity achieved a mighty 
triumph. 

But, to come down from high places, to the scene of the col- 
liers’ labours. The most able and intelligent of those who were 
daily engaged in superintending colliery operations—those who 
were practically acquainted with the details of the question, and 
most competent to form a correct opinion regarding it, took a 
deep interest in the investigations of the Commissioners, and sin- 
cerely and heartily rejoiced at the issue. From them many 
prayers ascended for Lord Ashley’s success. ‘The employment 
of females under ground they had long felt to be the greatest 
barrier in the way of effecting any improvement in conducting 
the working of the coal. They knew, from sad experience, how 
little individual effort can accomplish where so much ignorance 
and deep-seated prejudice had to be overcome, and Lord Ashley’s 
measure was to them a source of inexpressible delight. 

There were others, however, somewhat similarly cireumstanced 
at our collieries, who did not concur in these views, but who 
rather doubted the accuracy of the evidence, and the applicabi- 
lity of the remedy proposed to be applied. Such is the force of 
habit in familiarizing men’s minds with systems where the great- 
est abuses prevail, that many of those who were accustomed to 
witness the enormous evils resulting from the employment of 
females under ground could hardly be convinced that the state- 
ments published were true. With them originated petitions to 
Parliament, and remonstrances to private members. 

These petitions were of two classes. 1st, Those who objected 
altogether to the interference of the Legislature, and, 2d, Those 
who, while they did not object on principle to the interference of 
Parliament, complained that sufficient time had not been allowed 
to make the necessary alterations which the change required. To 
the first class of these petitioners, the most appropriate answer is, 
that they labour under a grievous misapprehension as to what the 
proper functions of the Legislature are. The objections of the 
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second class were certainly entitled to more consideration. Whe- 
ther they received that attention which their importance merited, 
it is now unnecessary to inquire; but one thing is certain and 
beyond all dispute, that those who, while the measure was in 
progress, cried out most vehemently against the limited time 
allowed to prepare for the change, when it did receive the sanc- 
tion of Parliament exerted themselves the least, and made the 
smallest amount of preparation during the time that was al- 
lowed. 

But by far the most painful and distressing circumstance con- 
nected with the discussion of this question, was the attempt made 
to get up petitions from the colliers themselves against the mea- 
sure—petitions which did not embody their own views, or feelings, 
or wishes on the subject, but were dictated by the selfishness of 
those whose duty it was to throw around them the shield of their 
protection. 

And here we consider it only an act of justice to say a word 
in behalf of the Commissioners who undertook the responsibility 
of collecting the evidence upon which the “ Mines and Collieries 
Bill” was founded, and upon whom was poured out such a libe- 
ral share of abuse. ‘Their labours were very properly noticed by 
Lord Ashley, in the speech from which we have already quoted ; 
and although what we here write can be of no service to them 
now, we cannot resist the opportunity of expressing, from per- 
sonal observation, our admiration of the manner in which they 
discharged the important duties which devolved on them, and, 
considering all the circumstances, the very faithful and accurate 
report which they produced. 

But we very gladly turn from all these matters to examine the 
working of the Bill. When originally introduced into the House 
of Commons, its principal clauses were— 

1st, To prevent females from being employed in any mine or 
colliery. 

2d, To prevent boys being employed in, any mine or colliery 
under thirteen years of age. 

3d, To prevent any person under twenty-one years of age 
having the charge of a gin or engine by which access is had to 
any mine or colliery; and, 

Ath, To abolish all apprenticeships. 

Besides these, there were other subordinate clauses for regu- 
lating the payment of wages, conducting prosecutions, &c. 

When the measure received the Royal assent, the clauses were 
altered thus :— 

1st, All females to be excluded from every mine or colliery 
after a given time specified in the Act. 

2d, All boys prohibited from entering the pits under ten years, 
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3d, No person to have charge of an engine or gin by which 
access is had to any mine or colliery under fifteen years of age; 
and, 

4th, No apprenticeships to be entered into before ten years of 
age, nor to continue after eighteen. 

In addition to the clauses now given, there was another one of 
very great importance, upon the proper construction of which 
the success of the measure almost entirely depended, namely, 
that which contained the power to deal with offenders. In the 
Bill, as originally introduced into the House of Commons, the 
responsibility of violating any of its provisions was to rest entirely 
with the proprietor or owner of the colliery. When it ultimately 
received the sanction of Parliament, the clause was relaxed or 
altered so as in effect to relieve the owner, and throw the respon- 
sibility upon his servants. It proceeds in this manner—“ If any 
offence shall be committed against this Act, for which the owner 
of any mine or colliery is hereby made responsible, and it shall 
be made to appear to the satisfaction of any Justices or Sheriff, 
that the offence lias been committed by, or under the authority 
of some agent, servant, or workman of such owner, or by or 
under the authority of a contractor, without the personal con- 
sent, concurrence, or knowledge of such owner, it shall be law- 
ful for such Justices or Sheriff to summon such agent, servant, 
workman, or contractor before them or him, to answer for such 
offence: And such agent, servant, workman, or contractor, if 
convicted, shall be liable to the penalties and punishments for 
such offence herein specified: And such Justices or Sheriff may 
convict such agent, servant, workinan, or contractor, in lieu of 
such owner.” This alteration was introduced contrary to the 
strong protestations of Lord Ashley on the subject, who declared 
it at the time to be such as to render the measure totally inope- 
rative. And certainly the consequence has been an extreme dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a conviction. 

So far as the measure was applicable to Scotland, the first 
clause, regarding the exclusion of females from our pits, was the 
most likely to be violated, and its violation was certain to meet 
with the greatest amount of sympathy. A number of females 
were to be deprived of their ordinary occupations and means 
of subsistence, whose previous habits, to a great extent, unfitted 
them for any other kind of employment. It was impossible to 
introduce a change like that which Lord Ashley’s Act contem- 
plated, on a system having such extensive ramifications, without 
producing temporary suffering and inconvenience to individuals, 
and one class of the poor women now referred to were the chief, 
if not the only sufferers by the measure. To the coal-masters 
who were disposed to act contrary to the spirit of the Bill, the 
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clause relative to the trial of offenders, taken in connexion with 
the local feeling regarding the females deprived of employment, 
afforded great facilities; for they had only to give notice that no 
females were allowed under ground, and at the same time, let it 
be privately understood, that their employment would be over- 
looked, or in the event of a conviction, the pay paid, and the 
thing was accomplished. This was very clearly brought out in 
the notorious case of the Clackmannan Coal Company, where 
every kind of equivocation was resorted to, and for a time the 
law utterly set at defiance. The authorities of the county 
of Clackmannan deserve great credit for the manner in which 
they investigated the cases of violation of the “ Mines and Col- 
lieries Bill” that occurred at this colliery, and the Sheriff espe- 
cially, for the manly way in which he denounced the conduct of 
some of the parties concerned. 

All the violations and prosecutions would have been spared, 
had the Bill, as it originally entered the House of Commons, re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. We were extremely anxious 
for its passing at the time it did, as there were circumstances 
existing to justify it, which might not be available for many 
years afterwards. The displacement of so many females from 
the pits, all at once, must necessarily have the effect of diminish- 
ing the output of coal, unless their places could be supplied by 
other labourers, of which there was little probability. On gene- 
ral principles, therefore, it seemed more desirable to accomplish 
the change by a gradual process, than by an instantaneous move- 
ment. But to those who were intimately acquainted with the coal 
trade, and saw the desirableness of the change, there was no time 
when it could have interfered less with the general trade of the 
country. 

For a considerable period previous to 1842, the coal-trade 
throughout the whole of Scotland, had been very much depressed ; 
large stocks of coals had everywhere accumulated, and both the 
selling price and workmen’s wages had been reduced far below 
their ordinary and natural level. The absence of female labour, 
therefore, could not be felt in the general market, because a con- 
siderable period must elapse before the existing stocks were 
disposed of, which would afford time to the coal-owners to make 
the necessary alterations at their works to meet the change. 
We believe this to be the principal reason why the alteration was 
so little felt in the general coal market. 

By the Act, power was given to one of her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State to appoint a Commissioner or Inspector to 
watch its operation; and from the attempts that were made in 
different parts of the country to evade its provisions—to some of 
which we have already referred, it became absolutely necessary 
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to have an efficient superintendence; and in less than a year an 
Inspector was appointed. We are perfectly sure of this, that 
every one who has had an opportunity of meeting with Mr. 
Tremenheere, will agree with us, that a more judicious appoint- 
ment could not, in the first instance, have been made. The Re- 
port which he furnished regarding the mining population of 
South Wales, immediately after the chartist outbreak in 1839, 
pointed him out as peculiarly well qualified for the office; and 
although, in our subsequent remarks, we may have occasion to 
deal freely with his Reports, it is not with the view of detracting 
from their importance or the value of his services, but rather for 
the purpose of aiding and forwarding the laudable object for 
which he holds his appointment. 

In the autumn of 1842, immediately after the passing of Lord 
Ashley’s Act, and before it came into operation, a general strike 
occurred among the colliers and ironstone miners throughout the 
whole of Scotland, which lasted for four months, and was pro- 
ductive of great mischief. From the effects of this the mining 
population had not recovered when Mr. Tremenheere made his 
first visit, and as every opportunity was afforded to all classes— 
and we think justly—to give any explanation or information they 
wished, the colliers did not fail to furnish him with a long list of 
what they termed “ grievances.” The proprietors of the col- 
licries and iron-works, or their representatives, also furnished him 
with—we shall not say “ grievances,” but complaints of the 
manner in which the colliers’ conduct interfered with their capi- 
tal and the industry of the country. To these representations 
of both masters and men we shall afterwards have occasion more 
articularly to refer. In the meantime, we shall look into the 
Secote, 

‘Che first Report issued by Mr. Tremenheere, is dated July 
1844, after he had been several months in Scotland. In the 
Introduction, he describes generally the manner in which the Act 
authorizing his appointment had been observed, the violations that 
had occurred, and the means taken to check them. He then 
goes on to discuss at length the condition of the mining popula- 
tion in the different districts he had visited, giving the opinions 
of clergymen, medical men, and others, in support of his own 
views on the subject. In the Report of 1845, he almost follows 
the same course. The point upon which he dwells at greatest 
length, and evidently takes the greatest pains to illustrate and 
enforce, is the self-imposed restriction of labour by which the 
colliers, as a body, limit their output. The “ grievances” of the 
colliers are not overlooked, as due notice is taken of the excessive 
fines imposed for insufficient weight, the method of retailing pro- 
Visions at “ stores” kept hy the proprictors, and other minor 
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points, all bearing directly or indirectly upon the condition and 
circumstances of the mining population. The Report of 1846 
is almost entirely occupied with a description of the colliery popu- 
tation in the counties of Northumberland, and Durham, and 
South Wales. 

At the commencement of Mr. Tremenheere’s labours it was cer- 
tainly a proper course to bring prominently forward, and discuss 
at full length, every thing having the appearance of abuse, whe- 
ther it arose from the want of discrimination or judgment on 
the part of the proprietors, or ignorance and indiscrimination on 
the part of the men, because on the occasion of such an important 
change, it was extremely desirable to expose their whole cir- 
cumstances and connexions to the purifying atmosphere of public 
opinion; but we confess we were beginning to entertain very 
serious misgivings as to the advantage or propriety of continuing 
the same course year after year without bringing the matter to 
any practical issue, as it appeared very evident to us that thie 
Inspector’s annual publication would soon meet the fate of most 
other “blue books.” On the one hand, these Reports never reached 
the people, whose circumstances, conduct, and character formed 
the principal subject of discussion, and of course, however judi- 
cious and well-expressed the views they contained were, the mining 
population could derive no benefit from what they never saw. 
On the other hand, although all the coal-owners, colliery-mana- 
gers, and others occupying situations of that nature, were each 
duly favoured with a copy of this annual document, yet, as no- 
thing was founded upon it, nothing likely to come out of it, we 
think it is very questionable if it ever gave them much concern. 
For the first year or two they might perhaps peruse it out of 
curiosity, as being something new ; but there is great reason to 
fear that the one-half of those who now receive it never open it 
at all, and that the other half, after glancing it hurriedly over, lay 
it aside for ever. Of course, Mr. Tremenheere is not to blame 
for this; but we fear it is too true, notwithstanding. 

In perusing the Report recently published for 1847, we were 
very much gratified to find that matters were assuming a more 
useful and practical shape; and we shall take the liberty of exa- 
mining some of the new points which it discusses, after we have 
said a few words regarding some of the matters embraced in for- 
mer publications, as well as this. 

We have already mentioned that the subject on which Mr. 
Tremenheere dwelt at greatest length in his two first Reports, was 
the self-imposed restriction of the colliers’ labour, and necessarily 
associated with it the strikes which from tirne to time occur. In 
the last Report he brings the matter particularly under the notice 
of the Home Seeretary in these words,— 
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* The evil is felt to so great a degree by the iron-masters of Lanark- 
shire, that I was urgently requested, by nearly all the proprietors of 
the immense establishments of that and other parts of Scotland to 
recommend the matter to your serious notice, and many among the 
most influential of those gentlemen, impressed with the extremely in- 
jurious consequences impending over the trade and property of the 
district in consequence of these combinations, expressed an earnest 
desire that a commission might be issued, with power to examine, on 
oath, in order thoroughly to bring out, and place before the public, 
the extent of these combinations, the fallacious and short-sighted 
views on which they are supported, and the wide ramifications of their 
injurious results extending through every branch of commerce and 
trade, and levying a large tax, directly or indirectly, on the whole 
community.” 


After quoting the opinions of several leading iron-masters in 
Lanarkshire regarding the effect of these combinations upon their 
foreign trade, and the extra charge thrown upon their capital, 
estimated at one-third of the whole, Mr. Tremenheere goes on to 
state that 


“ Could the whole community be made sensible of the enormous 
tax they are at this moment compelled to pay in the shape of an en- 
hanced price upon coal and iron, arising from the restrictions of labour 
imposed upon themselves by the colliers and ironstone miners in their 
combinations to reduce the quantity and force up the price, they 
would perceive something of the national cost of ignorance, and of 
the national disadvantages arising from so large a body of people being 
exposed, by the limited state of their intelligence, to be so misled as 
to their own real interests. And could the extent to which these 
combinations are, by increasing the price, limiting the demand in the 
markets of the world, and bringing into existence foreign competition, 
be definitely and clearly shown, from time to time, by correct statisti- 
cal statements, it might be expected that the formidable truth might 
have an effect towards producing a healthy and just relation between 
labour and capital.” 


These extracts, from an official Report by a Government Inspec- 
tor, present a melaticholy picture of the deplorable state of igno- 
rance and degradation in which the population connected with 
the large iron-works in Scotland are. The injury arising to the 
trade of the cou: ‘ry is the national punishment for allowing 
such a mass of people to collect together, without any provision 
being made for their proper education and training. The rela- 
tion existing between the iron-masters and their men is in the 
most dangerous condition imaginable ; and on the first occasion 
of a severe depression of trade, the consequences likely to flow 
from it we tremble to contemplate. For several years past it 
has been very evident that there were materials collecting 
around Airdrie and Coatbridge of as dangerous a kind as those 
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which preceded the memorable chartist outbreak at Newport 
in 1839. 

The heads of these large establishments in Lanarkshire, and 
the miners employed by them,. seldom or never come into direct 
contact with each other. The work under ground is superintend- 
ed, and all the arrangements made, either by oversmen, who are 
very little removed from the men whom they superintend, or by 
contractors, a class of men who take pits to produce the coal and 
ironstone at a certain rate per ton. These contractors, at 
least the greatest part of them, have originally been col- 
liers, who have saved a little money, and their business is to 
make the most of their contract, without any regard to the 
means which may be used for accomplishing their object, or the 
character of the men they may employ. Between the iron-mas- 
ters, who are the real employers, and the miners whom they 
employ, there exists a great gulf, which is widening more and 
more every day. The men look upon their masters as a class of 
over-bearing tyrants, whose every movement they are bound to 
watch narrowly, in case it may affect them, and towards whom 
it is their duty constantly to assume an attitude of hostility and 
defiance. The masters, again, look upon their men as so many 
machines to produce a given quantity of work, which they have 
a right to use to the full extent of their powers when the cireum- 
stances of their trade require it, and which they are at perfect 
liberty to set aside as soon as their wants are supplied. These 
are strong statements; we earnestly wish we will say they are 
too strong, but they are no stronger than the circumstances of 
the case will fully justify and bear out; and we think, both for 
the sake of employers and employed, they cannot get too much 
publicity, or be brought too prominently before the country. To 
every rule there are exceptions, and we know there are works 
where a different feeling prevails; but, as applied to the whole, 
the picture gives but too faithful a representation. 

And now, as to the self-imposed restriction of labour, There 
are peculiarities connected with the method of paying for mining 
labour which do not apply, to the same extent at least, to any 
other kind of employment. The collier is invariably paid, not 
by the number of hours he works, but according to the quantity 
of coal he puts out. The same may be said of the ironstone 
miner. The rate paid per hutch, or per ton, varies according to 
the demand ; when the demand is great, of course the price is 
proportionally high—and at this point it is where the mischief 
begins which ends in the restriction of labour, which Mr. Tre- 
menheere so frequently refers to. The collier, from his limited 
education and habits of reflection, is totally ignorant of the first 
principles of supply and demand, and when a briskness occurs 
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he imagines that by a little management it may be perpetuated. 
On such occasions he reasons with himself thus :—By putting 
out a moderate quantity of work, I can earn a reasonable wage, 
but from the small stock in the market I am in a position to 
demand a higher rate for working, and with this demand my 
employer must comply or stop his work, which he cannot afford 
to do. But when | receive the increase, I must take care to 
diminish my output to the same extent, so as to keep my wage 
always of the same amount. By this means the smallest possible 
quantity will be kept in the market; I will always be paid the 
higher rate, and permanently have a greater income for a less 
quantity of work. It never occurs to him that the market mus¢ 
be supplied ; and if he refuses to exert himself to the full extent of 
his powers, other labourers will be brought into the field to supply 
the deficiency, or the trade be removed to another district. 

The effects of all such combinations are ultimately and per- 
manently to increase the number of colliers ; and whenever the 
demand for coal slackens the market becomes more speedily over- 
stocked, and, as a necessary consequence, the rate paid for work- 
ing is reduced. At this juncture the collier must either strike 
to compel a continuance of the higher rate, or put out a greater 
quantity in order to continue the same amount of wages. If the 
latter, he works the greater quantity at the lower rate, when he 
might, by a little prudence and foresight, work the greater quan- 
tity at the higher rate. 

Here we consider the use of a Savings’ Bank to the collier to 
be of the highest importance, and to come most legitimately into 
operation. If, when the higher rate for working was within his 
reach, he took advantage of it, worked up to the full extent of 
his powers, and deposited a portion of his income in the bank, 
when the diminished rate came round he might work less and 
draw out from his savings to make up for the deficiency. This, 
in our view, is one of the greatest advantages which the Savings’ 
Bank possesses, because it secures to the working man the means 
of the most perfect independence, and affords him leisure to im- 
prove and cultivate his mind, in the most proper and reasonable 
way, at a time when limiting his work is rather a benefit than a 
disadvantage to the country. 

If every other class of men were to act on the restriction prin- 
ciple, the result to the country would be most disastrous. For 
instance, we would form a very low estimate of the judgment or 
sagacity of a merchant, who, when his profits were high, limited 
the amount of his business in the expectation that this high rate 
would continue for a number of years, altogether forgetting that 
there were other men ready to become merchants and make up 
the deficiency occasioned by his restriction. 
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But, however obvious these things may be to men of education 

and experience, they are not at all clear to the comprehension of 
the collier, and our duty is to instruct and enlighten hin. We 
must confess, however, that even if the Annual Reports presented 
to Parliament were brought under the notice, and submitted to 
the inspection of the mining population, we are unable to see 
what benefit they would derive from the perusal of a metaphysi- 
‘al disquisition on an abstract question of political economy, such 
as the “relation between labour and capital.” We think Mr. 
‘Tremenheere would be more likely to succeed if he drew out, for 
the especial benefit of the population at our collieries, a short 
statement, couched in plain and simple language, written in a 
friendly spirit, pointing out the peculiarities of their condition— 
the advantageous position in which they are now placed, by the 
interference of the Legislature in their behalf—the evils they 
ought to avoid, and the benefits they ought to seek after. No- 
thing would more effectually tend to open the collier’s eyes to his 
real condition, than just to make him fully aware of what other 
men think of him. 

We now take leave of this matter, which Mr. Tremenheere evi- 
dently considers the greatest abuse existing at our iron-works and 
collieries, and turn for a little to what the collier represents, and 
we think with some truth, to be his “ grievances.” ‘The two lead- 
ing “ grievances” are, Ist, The stores kept by the coal and iron- 
masters for retailing provisions to the men they employ ; and 2d, 
The injustice of the mode adopted by them in weighing the coal 
and ironstone. 

We hold it to be the primary duty of all employers to avoid 
everything which has the appearance of dealing unfairly by their 
men. There should exist neither doubt nor suspicion of any kind. 
The terms of their engagements should be clearly defined, and 
when the work is performed, the wages paid in the current coin 
of the realm. The master ought to have no pecuniary interest 
of any kind, either directly or indirectly, in the spending of his 
men’s wages. Entertaining these views, we unhesitatingly and 
unreservedly condemn all “ stores.” We believe most of the im- 
providence and misery which prevails at the large mining and 
iron-manufacturing establishments in Lanarkshire proceeds from 
this source. We have perused attentively everything contained 
in Mr. Tremenhcere’s Reports regarding “ stores,” and we are not 
altogether satisfied that he has tom sufficiently distinct in his 
condemnation of them. We consider every “ store,” whether it 
be found at the manufactory, the iron-work, or the colliery, to be 
to the men employed, a real, palpable, unquestionable “ grievance.” 
We know of no apology that can be legitimately pleaded in its 
favour. No circumstances are sufficient to justify it. No lan- 
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guage is strong enough to denounce it. No measure which the 
Legislature could adopt would be too stringent to crush it. 

It is all very wel! to state that the w orkmen are not required to 
go to the “store,” and it makes no difference in regard to their 
employ ment whether they purchase provisions there or not. This 
may be quite true ; but the men do not think so. They have an 
inherent belief that they are looked upon with more favour when 
they purchase at the store, than when they do not. No one 
will dispute that every store is kept for the purpose of making gain, 
and we do not think that human nature is a whit more pure > with- 
in the precincts of a store, than it is anywhere else. Wecan con- 
ceive nothing so mean and contemptible as an extensive iron or 
coal-master, in the receipt of a handsome income from the profits 
of his trade, greedily trafficking, with the view of making gain 
from the food of his work people! And it is difficult to suppress 
one’s feelings of indignation, when such men are paraded before 
the world as liberal, because, forsooth, they have given some £50 
or £100 to assist in the ests ablishment of’ a school for the educa- 
tion of the children connected with their works, while at the very 
time they are squeezing out of their food a profit of £1200 or 
£1500 a-year! 

The circumstances stated in Mr. Tremenheere’s Report, that 
the men at one work absolutely struck till they were provided with 
i“ store,” and those belonging to another having petitioned for a 
“store,” are the strongest: possible proofs of the awful state of 
degradation to which the population are reduced. 

The second “ grievance ” of the colliers, which we purposed no- 
ticing is in many cases more imaginary than real. The principle 
upon which the weighing is conducted at the collieries and iron- 
works in Lanarkshire is, to say the least of it, liable to be sus- 
pected, and ought to be changed. The plain, simple, and honest 
mode is, to adopt the standard w eight of the country—place steel- 
yards at every pit’s mouth—w eigh. every “hutch” as it comes up 

—and pay the men according to the weight it contains. The 
prevailing practice in Lanarkshire, of giving the owner of the 
colliery the option of selecting one “ hutch” a day from each man’s 
work, and fixing that as the standard by which to regulate his 
whole output, is “not a fair mode of procedure. Take a case some- 
what analogous. Several of these coal-masters are in the habit of 
sending a large quantity of coal from the Monklands to Glasgow 
every day, i in wagons, some of which contain 50 ewt., others three 
tons. Would any of them approve of giving the coal-merchant 
or purchaser the power to select one wagon, the w eight of which 
would be the standard to regulate all “the others? We think 
not. Every one of them w ould decide that each w agon should 
be weighed separately. So say we of the colliers’ “ hutches.” 
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In the Report recently issued, Mr. Tremenheere discusses at 
length the subject of ventilation in connexion with a proposal 
which he makes, regarding the expediency of appointing a Go- 
vernment officer as Inspector of mines. With the opinions which 
he expresses on the subject we generally concur ; and we enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that great advantage will result to the 
mining interest generally from such an appointment. Although 
some of the principal collieries in Scotland are pretty well venti- 
lated, yet it must be admitted that, taken as a whole, the arrange- 
ments connected with ventilation in Scotland are, as compared 
with England, in a very imperfect state. Happily, our mines are 
almost entirely free from that dangerous element which so fre- 
quently produces such awful havoc and devastation to our neigh- 
bours in the south. In this respect, therefore, our necessities 
have not required us to be so particular in carrying fresh air to 
the mines. Ilitherto, most of the mining operations in Scotland 
have been situated within a reasonable distance from the surface, 
and the ease with which one pit could be sunk, to relieve the 
workings of another, superseded the necessity for great outlay in 
connexion with ventilation, and to some extent caused it to be 
overlooked, and a matter of indifference. In some of the old 
mining districts, the workings are now extending to a great depth, 
and the method of ventilation is assuming the most important 
aspect, and is conducted on the most improved principles; but 
at the small country collieries, when sinking a new pit, little 
preparation is made, even now, to have it properly ventilated. 
With the exception, perhaps, of a partition or brattice wall of thin 
wood, to divide the pit into separate compartments—which_pro- 
ceeds as much from habit as from any well-defined notion which 
exists regarding ventilation—we know of nothing that is done. 
To have a separate and independent passage carried systematically 
forward, and used exclusively for conveying fresh atmospheric 
air from the surface to the wall-face where the miners carry on 
their work, in connexion with an upcast and downcast shaft, is 
in such places never thought of—indeed we may say totally un- 
known. Accordingly, for several weeks—some seasons even 
months—during a continuance of warm weather in summer, the 
colliers at such places are either partially or altegether idle, the ex- 
tent of their work being regulated by the state of the atmosphere 
The irregularities occasioned by this imperfect ventilation tell 
very materially both on the profits of the coal-master and the in- 
comes of the men, and ultimately on the price of coal in the mar- 
ket, besides doing terrible injury to the health of the people em- 

loyed, by causing them to breathe in an impure atmosphere. 
The persons in charge of such works have generally not only a 
limited education, but possess very limited means of ebservation, 
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and to them the advice of a properly qualified Inspector will be 
an incalculable boon. 

It will be necessary to exercise great care in making the ap 
pointment. The individual selected for Scotland should not only 
possess a thorough practical knowledge of the different methods 
pursued in working coal, as practised with us, but he should have 
scientific knowledge suflicient to suggest, and, if necessary, to 
superintend the execution of extensive plans for ventilating mines 
on scientific principles. Above all, he should be a man of pru- 
dence and discretion, who will not interfere improperly with the 
arrangements at any work he may visit, but rather by making 
suggestions in a friendly spirit, command the confidence and es- 
teein of the coal-owners. To give to an Inspector of mines power 
to interfere in any way with the internal affairs of a colliery, 
would be extremely inconvenient, and even dangerous, and we 
think Government should avoid doing anything that would re- 
move the responsibility from the proprietor, or person in charge 
of the work. We consider Mr. Tremenheere perfectly right, 
therefore, in recommending that the Inspector to be appointed, 
should not, in the meantime, be intrusted with compulsory powers. 

In respect of Scotland, therefore, the way for an inspector is 
perfectly clear, and his appointment may be the means of doing 
much good in other departments as well as that of ventilation. 
But what shall we say of England, the scene of so many terrible 
calamities? That which has bafiled the ingenuity and skill of 
the most talented and accomplished coal-viewers the world ever 
saw, such as the late Mr. Buddle, and has proved the ingeni- 
ous scientific theory of Messrs. Faraday and Lyell to be imprac- 
ticable, is not likely to be controlled by a Government Inspector 
of mines. We have often felt oppressed and overpowered at the 
theught, that the mightiest efforts of man could not prevent these 
awful explosions, which cause such a sacrifice of human life. If 
it were possible to get at the immediate cause, some hope might 
be entertained of at least mitigating the evil; but from the scene 
of these accidents no one has ever returned to tell the tale. 

The system of ventilation pursued at the collieries in North- 
umberland and Durham, where most of these explosions occur, 
is of the most perfect and complete kind, and entirely in accord- 
ance with the principles of scientific truth. But, however sound 
the principles on which the ventilation is conducted, practice de- 
clares that there is a limit to the distance to which atmospheric 
air can he conveyed with safety underground, from the impurities 
it mixes with on its way; and however much the question may 
be avoided, by those who have capital invested in the deep col- 
lieries, to this it must come at last—more openings must be made 
from the surface, more pits must be sunk, The question must 
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be brought to this practical issue, Whether is capital or human 
life to be sacrificed ? and when it does appear in this shape before 
the British Parliament, we do not fear the result. It will, no 
doubt, be a hard thing if the proprictors of these coal-fields shall 
be compelled to carry on their operations under such restrictions 
as may for a time render them unproductive and unprofitable, or 
even suspend the working of them altogether; .but it would be a 
harder thing still, if they must be worked as at present, with the 
chance, nay, the certainty, of every few months converting hun- 
dreds of homes into places of perpetual desolation and wo. 

But, setting aside for the present the more difficult subject 
which we have just noticed, we think there cannot be a doubt 
tliat a surveyor or Inspector of mines would be of great service 
even among those collieries where ventilation is most perfect. In 
the words of Mr. Tremenheere,— 


** He would go through each colliery with the mining engineer, ex- 
amine the course of the air, its volume, the rapidity of its current, its 
condition as to purity or otherwise, the contrivances for directing it in 
its proper channels, the width of the communications, whether large 
enough to allow a free and sufficient current, whether frequent enough 
to bring a proper supply to the places of work, and various other de- 
tails to which a person, uniting some scientific knowledge with a prac- 
tised judgment, would know how to direct his attention. In collieries 
under able and scientific management he would probably find nothing 
of which he would not thoroughly approve. In others, on the con- 
trary (and which alone, after a short time, he would find it necessary 
to attend to,) he would discover arrangements betokening either care- 
lessness or ignorance, and such as consequently were exposing thie 
health or the lives of the people to unnecessary risk. In a great many 
such cases he would perceive that some very slight and inexpensive 
alteration would give great additional security; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that among the great number of persons engaged as 
proprietors or lessees in working, or as mining engineers, agents, &c., 
in managing colleries, with whom I have conversed in all the chicf 
mineral districts, I have met with none who would not receive can- 
didly and thankfully any remarks that a gentleman of ability and dis- 
cretion, appointed by the Government for such a purpose, might feel it 
incumbent on him to make.” 


We shall not pursue this subject further here, than to notice 
that there is too much reason to fear, that not a few of these 
accidents arise from “either carelessness or ignorance.” How- 
ever able and intelligent the head-viewer's are, it is to be feared 
that those subordinate or under-viewers, who have the details of 
the ventilation to manage, are, from their imperfect education, 
but too ill qualified for the important trust reposed in them. It 
is stated by Messrs. Faraday and Lyell, in their Report on the 
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explosion which occurred at the Haswell Collicries in 1844, 
that— 


“ When attending the late inquest, we were much struck with the 
fact, that more than half of the pitmen who gave evidence, some of 
them persons of great intelligence, and one master wasteman, were un- 
able to write, or even to sign their names as witnesses.” 


It is a well-ascertained fact, that accidents from fire-damp 
have generally occurred with a low barometer; and when we 
consider that a fall to a very small extent will render a place 
which it was safe to work in at night, perfectly unsafe and dan- 
gcrous in the morning, we cannot help feeling that there is some- 
thing grievously wrong in allowing men who cannot write their 
names to have anything to do with ventilation at all. 

The last point we shall notice in Mr. Tremenheere’s Report 
relates to a question which, above all others, is occupying the 
public mind at the present day—we mean education. Men of 
rank, men of influence, men occupying the highest situations in 
the country, and among all classes of politicians, seem desirous 
of having education placed upon a liberal and enlarged basis. 
The fact seems to be universally admitted, that an uneducated 
population will be a difficult population to govern. Whether it 
may be possible to construct any system of education that will 
be satisfactory to all, is a problem that yet remains to be solved. 
In the meantime, it is of great importance to have the matter 
thoroughly canvassed and discussed. 

For enforcing the education of the mining population, Mr. 
Tremenheere proposes a regulation to this effect, that no boy shall 
be permitted to work in any mine or colliery, until he produces 
a certificate that he has attended a school for forty-eight weeks, 
or about one year, after he has attained the age of seven. This is a 
small amount of education indeed, and what we suppose no per- 
son, in Scotland at least, will find fault with, although it were 
doubled. We should like to see boys altogether excluded from 
the pits until they reach the age of twelve, and a high standard 
of education enforced. 

The labour of colliers’ children becomes sooner productive 
than that of almost any other class of the community, because 
the moment they enter the pits they begin to earn money ; 
and there is no class among whom an educational test as a 
means of receiving employment, would be more implicitly 
obeyed : The parents would have a direct pecuniary interest, as 
it were, in the education of the children, because, if the standard 
was not attained, the labour would not be available. 

Apart altogether from the legislative regulation or test, the 
proprietors of our collieries and iron-works have many opportuni- 
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ties for promoting the education of their workmen's children. 
The appointment of the teacher, furnishing school accommoda- 
tion, visiting the school, and taking an interest in the pe a 
made, are all duties which rightly belong to them, and which, 
if properly discharged, will greatly facilitate and encourage edu- 
cation, and amply repay them for all their trouble. 

The appointment of the teacher is by far the most important 
step in the process. It is a great mistake to imagine that a 
second-rate class of teachers will answer well enough for colliery 
schools. Nowhere area superior class of teachers more required 
than among the mining population. They should be men of a 
high standard of education, possessing great energy, of sound 
religious principle, and capable not only of communicating in- 
struction to the young, but, by their example and friendly ad- 
vice, aid in modifying the prejudices of the old. 

But the services of such men cannot be secured unless ample 
provision is made for remunerating them. In no case should 
the colliery teacher’s income be less than £100 per annum; in 
most cases, we trust, it will be a great deal more. By proper 
management there would not be much difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this in a place which could command the attendance of from 
80 to 100 children during the day, and 20 or 30 of the youngest 
workers at a class in the evening. The proprietor should give a 
fixed salary of from £40 to £50 a-year, and arrange a scale of 
fees by which the teacher could easily realize the remainder. 
The sum due by each family should be retained from the wages 
at the pay, so as the teacher’s income may be rendered secure ; 
and from what we know of colliery matters, we are confident 
that, in general, it would not be oppressive or beyond the reach 
of any ordinary collier to pay. 

There are many in the present day who argue and insist that 
the working population should be all educated free of expense. 
In this we do not at all sympathize. Our anxiety for the inde- 
vendence of their character demands that we protest against it. 
Tn regard to the mining population especially, we entertain a 
strong opinion that it would be doing them a great injustice to 
educate their children entirely free of expense. That which is 
acquired without cost is generally lightly esteemed. The collier’s 
income averages that of the best mechanic in the land, and it 
would not be doing the parents justice to relieve them of the 
responsibility or do any thing to weaken the interest which they 
ought to feel in the education of their children. 

The proprietors would be amply repaid for their share of the 
trouble ad expense by the saader way in which the work would 
be carried on, and the orderly conduct of the men they would 
collect around them. There would be far fewer strikes and less 
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restriction of labour if the mining population were accustomed 
to a higher standard of education. 

From the education of the miners we might extend our obser- 
vations to the education of those who have the superintendence 
of the mines. It is certainly a matter deeply to be regretted 
that in this country no facilities whatever are afforded for acquir- 
ing even the elementary branches of knowledge connected with 
the profession of mining ; and although the higher class of min- 
ing-engineers, or coal-viewers, generally receive a liberal educa- 
tion, a small portion of it only relates to that which is to be the 
occupation of their lives; and the great majority of those who 
are daily engaged in superintending the details of mining are but 
very imperfectly educated. 

There are a number of other matters bearing upon the collier’s 
situation which we might insist on at considerable length —such 
as the establishment of libraries and reading-rooms, the suppres- 
sion of public-houses, and the improvement of the dwelling-houses 
occupied by the mining population; but these are so plain and 
obvious to every one that it is almost unnecessary to make any 
observations regarding them. It is gratifying to be able to bear 
testimony to the progress made in improving the miners’ dwell- 
ing-houses. At all the new iron-works erected and erecting, 
such as Lugar, Eglinton, and Portland, in Ayrshire; Kinneil, 
in Linlithgowshire ; and Forth, in Fifeshire, the houses erected 
are of a superior description, indicating a very decided wish on 
the part of the proprietors to improve the character and elevate 
the condition of the people employed. At some of the collieries 
in Mid-Lothian, where Satons have been recently built—such as 
Dalkeith, Newbattle, and Whitehill—the accommodation is 
equal, if not superior, to what is provided at the new iron-works. 
We trust the example so well set will be extensively followed, as 
some of the existing houses are a disgrace to the properties on 
which they are situated. 

The term proprietor or owner of a colliery we have used to 
designate the party actually working the coal, whether owner or 
lessee. On the subject of dwelling-houses for colliers we should 
like now to address a word, especially to those whose properties 
the mineral-fields are, and who have a permanent interest in 
everything pertaining to them. The proprietor of an estate is 
just as much called on to build dwelling-houses for his under- 
ground tenants, miners, as for his above-ground tenants, hinds. 
From the mineral-fields of Scotland, when they are let, the pro- 
prictors generally derive a large revenue, much larger in propor- 
tion to their extent than they do from the soil by which they are 
overlaid. The comfortable up-putting of the workmen employed 
is one of the duties necessarily attached to the receipt of this 
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income, and one the proper discharge of which will not be a loss 
to the proprietor, but a real and absolute benefit, even in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, as the subject will let at a much higher 
rate than if the houses had not been provided. It can hardly be 
expected that a tenant who has a fifteen or a nineteen years’ 
lease, and who has no interest in the property beyond its endur- 
ance, will furnish the same amount of accommodation as the 
proprietor, whose interest in the property is permanent. On 
this point we think there is a great deal of misapprehension pre- 
vailing, which it is extremely desirable should be removed, as it 
operates very much to the prejudice of the miner, and in the end 
produces permanent injury to the property. 

The importance of attending to these matters, which have a 
direct bearing on the elevation and improvement of the mining 
population, will be at once apparent if we reflect on the magni- 
tude of the interests involved, and the enormous mass of human 
beings whose happiness is to a great extent dependent on them. 
In that department relating to the manufacture of iron alone, 
the increase of the mining population within the last few years 
is immense. 

There are now about one hundred blast-furnaces at work in 
Scotland, each of which will produce on an average 5000 tons of 
pig-iron a-year, or altogether about halfa million tons. For allthe 
purposes connected with the manufacture of one ton of pig-iron, 
taking it in round numbers, there will be required about 3 tons 
of coal, 35 ewt. of calcined ironstone, and 10 ewt. of lime. <Ac- 
cording to the restricted “darg” of the Lanarkshire colliers and 
miners, the labour of one man, supposing him to work the whole, 
will be equal to the produce of raw material for 50 tons of pig- 
iron a-year. The manufacture of pig-iron in Scotland, will 
therefore give employment to 10,000 colliers and miners. The 
manufacture of malleable-iron in Scotland will be somewhere 
about 80,000 tons per annum, which will give employment to 
1000 colliers, each ton requiring about 4 tons of raw coal for its 
manufacture. Altogether this will give employment to 11,000 
colliers and miners in the manufacture of iron alone in Scotland. 
For each man employed the population may be estimated at four, 
which will give a population of between forty and fifty thousand. 

For supplying the consumption of Glasgow, 3000 colliers are 
required, and taking the whole of Scotland, the number of colliers 
and miners absolutely working will be about 30,000, and the 
population about 120,000. This is altogether independent of 
oncost-men, labourers, mechanics, and others employed in con- 
nexion with our collieries and ironstone mines, which will give 
at least one-half more. The population, therefore, belonging to 
our coal and ironstone working, cannot be estimated at less than 
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180,000, andis rapidly increasing everyday. The quantity of pig- 
iron made has doubled within the last seven years, which must 
have added to the mining population above 20,000. 

We have already indicated our opinion that the Ayrshire col- 
liers are superior in every respect to the colliers in most other 
districts of Scotland; that next to them may be ranked the men 
employed at the leading collieries on the Firth of Forth; the 
Mid-Lothian colliers being the lowest on the scale. We consider 
the colliers situated to the south and east of Edinburgh, taken as 
a whole, and as compared with the others mentioned, altogether 
inferior, physically, morally, and intellectually. The duration of 
their lives will average nearly ten years less. They are worse-in- 
formed on general subjects, and slower in acquiring information. 
Yet we entertain a stronger hope of them speedily reaching a 
higher standard, than we do that the Ayr and Fife colliers will 
retain their present position. The Lothian colliers are simple 
and inoffensive generally, and far less vicious than those con- 
nected with the large iron-manufacturing establishments in Lan- 
arkshire. Their situation has been brought prominently before 
the public, in connexion with the barbarous practice of the 
females carrying coals on their backs, as bearers. Some of the 
proprietors, such as the Duke of Buccleuch, are making great 
efforts, at considerable cost, to improve their condition, by fur- 
nishing them with superior dwelling-houses, and providing them 
with a higher kind of education. In the counties of Fife and 
Ayr, especially the latter, iron-works are springing up with great 
rapidity, and along with them, a population whose vicious habits 
will spread desolation among the Duke of Portland's well-doing, 
well-conditioned colliers. Ayrshire is now, in respect of the iron 
trade, very much like what Lanarkshire was ten or twelve years 
ago, and it will be a blessed thing for the country, if the iron- 
masters will learn wisdom from their past experience. 

There is only one other matter to which we wish to advert. 
Towards the close of last Session of Parliament, an attempt was 
made in the House of Commons to introduce a measure regard- 
ing the mining population of Britain, in circumstances when it 
was evident to every one that there was neither time nor incli- 
nation to discuss it in a way which the importance of the sub- 
ject demanded. We can form no opinion of what the object of 
the Honourable Member for Finsbury was, in pressing the 
measure to a second reading, but we deprecate the idea of such 
a movement, at such a time, and under such circumstances. It 
will not do to drag a question of this kind before the House of 
Commons, when three-fourths of the members have left London 
to prepare for the Hlustings. We have had no opportunity of 
getting acquainted with the details of this measure, except what 
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could be gathered from the discussion which took place in the 
House, as that is reported in the public prints; but we have 
very strong apprehensions, even from this, that if it was not im- 

racticable, there were at least clauses in it of a most obnoxious 
Find. For instance, what could be more absurd than to propose 
that Parliament should authorize the appointment of an Inspector 
of Mines, and at the same time authorize the putting on a tax 
of one farthing per ton, for the purpose of paying him? What 
would the manufacturers think, if it was proposed to put a clause 
in the Factory Act, authorizing a tax on every yard of cloth 
manufactured, for the purpose of paying the Inspector of Fac- 
tories ? 

The time was when the Legislature refused to give to the col- 
lier population the privileges and advantages possessed by the 
other classes of the community. Does Mr. Duncombe now 
wish to place the coal-owners in that position which the colliers 
formerly occupied? ‘This would be pve legislation with a ven- 
geance. It is satisfactory to know that the mining population 
will be saved from the interference of all such rash adventurers. 

The noble author of the “ Mines and Collieries Bill” has been 
again returned to Parliament. At this every good man will re- 
joice. We trust Lord Ashley will be able to undertake, and 
earry through, every thing necessary for securing to the mining 
population all the advantages which his original measure con- 
templated, and any salutary improvements which its working 
may suggest. The complete success which has attended his 
former labours, holds out great encouragement for his future ex- 
ertions. Ile has laid the foundation upon which a superstructure 
of lasting greatness may be reared; we earnestly hope that he may 
be able to complete the edifice. The Bill of 1842 has now been 
nearly five years in operation, and injuriously altered as it was 
in its progress through Parliament, we will venture to affirm 
that no measure was ever passed, which, according toits means, so 
fully realized all the expectations of its supporters, and proved to 
be utterly without foundation all the objections of its opponents. 
In its working, every obstacle was easily surmounted, every dif- 
ficulty speedily disappeared. All parties are now perfectly sa- 
tisfied that females are unnecessary in under-ground labour, and 
the females are now contented and happy, engaged in occupa- 
tions more suited to their sex. 

We would respectfully suggest, as important improvements, 
that the age at which boys are employed should be twelve in- 
stead of ten, the minimum age for persons in charge of engines 
eighteen instead of fifteen, and the educational test an attend- 
ance of three years at school between the ages of six and twelve. 
In regard to the more important matter of explosions in collieries, 
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we are very much inclined to follow the course suggested by Mr. 
Liddell, when the subject was discussed in the House of Com- 
mons on the 30th June last, which was to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to take evidence, which should be both of a scientific and 
practical kind—and upon that evidence let a measure be framed. 

We cannot close our present observations without referring, 
in a sentence or two, to the exertions of Lord Ashley in con- 
nexion with our mining population, although these form only a 
small part of his labours for the working population of the country. 
We know of no situation which a good man would be more dis- 
posed to envy than that which Lord Ashley occupies in this 
country at the present moment. With a character spotless and 
unblemished, which ennobles his rank, and sheds a lustre around 
his name—devoting the whole energies of his mind, not to pur- 
poses of personal aggrandizement, but to elevate immense 
masses of his fellow creatures from a state of degradation 
and misery to a state of happiness and enjoyment—standing 
apart from all political parties, yet to a great extent possessing 
the confidence of all—Lord Ashley occupies a position as re- 
sponsible as it is dignified and honourable. Before him there is 
a vast field, which he is well qualified to cultivate, and which 
promises a rich harvest. He has our prayers for his success. 
We bid him God-speed. It is possible he may not get full credit 
for his labours now ; posterity will do him justice. In the end 
he shall have his reward. 
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Art. IV.—Jury System in Scorianp. Letter to the Right 
Honourable Andrew Rutherfurd, Lord-Advocate for Scotland ; 
Duncan M‘Neill, Esq.. M.P., and the other Scotch Members 
of the House of Commons. By James MILLER, Esq., Solicitor 
Supreme Courts. Edinburgh. 


THERE is ground for hope that one of the greatest grievances 
under which our country groans may be erelong removed. It 
is now felt on the south of the Tweed; and the press of Eng- 
land is raising it to the influential position of a popular cry. 
“We can see no good reason,” says The Daily News, “ why 
judges of nisi prius should not, under that or some new commis- 
sion, sit for the trial of issues without the assistance of Juries. 
There is no doubt, that in many cases, the jury is a great im- 
he ea to justice, and in many that it is merely nugatory. 

othing is more common than for a jury to be told, at the end 
of two hours’ discussion, wholly unintelligible to them, that they 
are to find a verdict for the plaintiff, or defendant, as the case 
may be. Thei: presence is, honeves a greater evil where an 
issue, of which tne judge thoroughly understands the bearings 
and merits, is left to their decision with only an indirect instruc- 
tion, which, as far as it relates to facts, they are wholly at liberty 
to disregard. The saving of time in the hearing of causes would 
be very great. Counsel could, with safety to their clients, be 
comparatively concise; summings up might be converted into 
short statements of reasons for the judgment, and many difficul- 
ties as to technical points of evidence would be gradually dis- 
posed of.” 

These suggestions are made in an article which contains hard 
complaints of an evil which the Jury System has generated in 
England as well as in Scotland. Many of the cases set down 
for trial are found, on examination by the judge, to be far be- 
yond the patience or the intellects of a jury; and as he cannot 
pronounce a decision himself, he gives forth a recommendation, 
equivalent to a command, that parties should submit their case 
to private arbitration. They are thus denied the benefit of a 
judgment by the Courts of Law; and, at great expense, must 
commence a litigation before a new judge, whom they must 
moreover remunerate for his labours. An evil like this has 
called forth the loudest reclamations from the journals of the 
South; and the suppression or modification of the Jury System 
is demanded by the Law Magazine itself. In part, it is already 
abrogated. During the present year County Courts have been 
established throughout England, with power to determine causes 
when the value of the subject in dispute is under £20, with or 
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without a jury, according to the wish of the parties; and we are 
informed by the Law Tin umes, that “the Courts for the most part 
show an aversion to Juries.’ 

All this is in the highest degree encouraging, with reference 
to the Jury System in Civil Cases in Scotland—one of the 
most complete failures of theoretical legislators, and one of the 
most deservedly unpopular institutions. Many an attempt has 
been made to get the burden shifted or removed; but an in- 
fluence, superior to that of all the unhappy sufferers combined, 
has hitherto proved effectual in its defence. That influence, 
however, like all class-influence, must fall before the potential 
voice which has created such wonderful results in our times, and 
by which the Entail Law is also doomed; and in the hope that 
the general public may be aroused to a due comprehension of 
the magnitude of the evil, we shall state, without any technica- 
lity, the history and the working of this novelty in the judicial 
system of the country. It is a system in which all men are in- 
terested ; for although to-day it is only your neighbour who is 
ruined by a Jury Trial, the fate to-morrow may be your own. 
We earnestly ask the attention, therefore, of the general reader, 
on a matter of personal interest to himself—promising, at the 
same time, not to trespass upon it, either by the dryness of legal 
jargon, or by a wearisome superfluity of details. 

It is now more than thirty years since the system of Trial by 
Jury in Civil Cases has been recognised in Scotland. A new 
generation has arisen since it was introduced ; ; ancient prejudices 
have died away; or if lingering still, it is only among a few of 
the seniors of the profession of the law, who have outlived their 
contemporaries in devoted adherence to abolished systems, and 
to all the advantages of forms, which, if not the very worst, were 
at least calculated to illustrate the staple themes of the satirist 
and the poet—and with an intensity more striking than any 
poet or satirist ever painted them—the law’s vacillation and its 
delay. In considering the result of this experiment, the people 
of Scotland cannot therefore have it urged as a sufficient answer 
to their judgment, that it is dictated by an impatient submission 
to a novelty, and that the kindly influence of time will reconcile 
them to systems which have nothing startling in them except 
that they are new. The prejudice against the institution, merely 
because it was a change on established things—to most men 
suspicious, to all disagrecable—has long expired; and the incon- 
veniences of that which it supplanted, are not now diminished 
or forgotten, in order to exhibit by contrast the magnitude of the 
evils to which we are subjected. 

A word or two about its history. Among the earliest attempts 
made to introduce Jury Trial in Civil Cases into Scotland, was 
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that of the Grenville Administration in 1806—a movement 
which appears to have been caused by the immense arrear of cases 
in the oust of Session, and the increasing roll of cases taken to 
appeal. The proposal at that time femal only a part of so ex- 
tensive a change in the whole form and constitution of the Court 
of Session, that it was denounced as a violation of the Treaty of 
Union ; the spirit of patriotism was evoked to crush a proposition 
which, in an indirect manner, attempted to execute what had 
baffled the arms of Edward—to overturn the ancient institutions 
of Scotland, and introduce those of the sister country, against 
which the nation had so often testified in many an eloquent ora- 
tion, and on many a battle-field. 

At that time the Court of Session consisted of Fifteen Judges, 
and sat in the most unsatisfactory of all modes—they sat in a 
crowd. A Court of this kind is destitute of every quality which 
can raise it to eminence, or command more than the mere out- 
ward show of the decorous respect which is ever paid to the 
organs of the law. A crowd has no responsibility, and it feels 
none. Those who appoint them are equally relieved from the 
dread of that just reproach which an indignant public is entitled 
to employ, when it beholds its high places desecrated; the para- 
sites of placemen dofting the ermine of justice, and learning law 
from the pleaders at their bar. This was the common state of 
things at the period we refer to; and John Clerk and Henry 
Erskine had to give place to obscure men now forgotten—to 
waste their energies in the feverish excitement of the bar, until 
at last the one, in his dotage, was elevated to a position which 
twenty years before was his due, while the other was left to pine 
in retirement over the iniquity of the times, which recognised 
no capacity for a judge but in abject adoption of the political 
creed of the minister of the day. ‘The system found even pane- 
gyrists. It was argued that the appointment of one person unfit 
for the duty, could do no harm in a crowd; his ignorance would 
be a benefit in forming a check upon the precipitation of another ; 
if he had no philosophical acquaintance with jurisprudence, it 
was replied, that he had plain common sense; pedantic learning 
was awed into silence by his ignorance ; and if he did no harm, 
further than by occupying a place that might be filled by a better 
lawyer, it was more for the general good that a person who had 
served the ministry, should receive a reward for his service; it 
stimulated others to a due respect for Government, increased the 
desire to serve them, and brought about that delightful harmony 
of contentment with existing things. 

A multitude of judges sitting in one court created other evils. 
It would be a clear point on which they were all unanimous. 
To different minds—some of greater some of lesser grasp—the 
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question at issue would appear in a different light, and the na- 
tural proneness of human nature to opposition, the desire to say 
something original, and to express an independent opinion, pro- 
duced judgments unsatisfactory in the extreme, based on grounds 
oppositely viewed by every judge who assisted in pronouncing 
them. The unsuccessful litigant, finding his case supported on 
some points by one section of his judges, looked only to this, and 
the Court of Appeal was besieged by clamorous demands for re- 
dress against decisions which commanded no respect. 

Let us at once admit this in favour of Jury Trial, that there 
could not be a form of procedure more wretched and more cum- 
bersome than that which it supplanted. Had any one sat down, 
on very purpose, to cull from the history of the jurisprudence of 
the most barbarous nations instances of denial of justice, he 
could not have found one so clamant as the complicated forms 
which were in use in this country, and which drew forth at the 
time a warm panegyric from many educated men, whom frequent 
contact with the evil had rendered blind to its magnitude and 
intensity. 

The system of Jury Trial then proposed to be introduced, em- 
braced almost as wide a range of subjects as that which it does 
at present. It was not declared to be an absolute rule in every 
‘ase. It was lett optional to the parties, or discretionary to the 
court. But even this concession to the prejudices of the country 
did not render it palatable. The members of the bar were nearly 
equally divided in regard to the expediency of the measure, and 
although it was approved of by a majority, a large number of 
respectable names are appended to a protest, wherein the whole 
scheme is denounced as “a violation of that Article of the Treaty 
of Union, the most sacred and fundamental of the whole, which 
stipulates for Scotland the integrity and preservation of her own 
laws, and which if it does not serve as a safeguard against pro- 
jects of so vast a character as the present, appears to us to have 
no meaning, to serve no use, and to afford no protection at all.” 

On the retirement of the short-lived Administration of Lord 
Grenville, the proposition was abandoned. It was, however, re- 
newed in 1815, and, notwithstanding the reluctance of judges, 
the prejudices of the profession, and the indifference of the coun- 
try, an Act of Parliament, said to have been prepared at the in- 
stigation of Lord Eldon, was passed, for the purpose of establish- 
ing Jury Trial in Scotland in civil cases: the learned lord fool- 
ishly hoping that it would relieve him from the harassing num- 
ber of Scotch appeals. The institution, at first, was intended 
merely as an experiment, and its existence was, therefore, pre- 
scribed to the short term of seven years. To give it every chance 
of success, an English lawyer, versant in the forms necessary for 
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the conduct of Jury Trial, was sent down to Scotland, to preside 
over the new court. All which bland courtesy, assiduous at- 
tention to duty, and anxious avoidance of collision with existing 
interests and prevailing prejudices, could do, to render the insti- 
tution acceptable to the nation, was performed by Mr. Adam. 
He met and heard the parties, not merely in the majesty of a 
public court—but by personal conference with counsel and agents 
in his chambers, he endeavoured to smooth the way for trial, 
without the formality of set speeches and uninfluenced by the 
excitement and irritation of debate. His efforts were, however, 
only partially successful; and when in 1819 it was proposed to 
render the court one of the permanent tribunals of the country, 
the proposal created as great a division of opinion as when the 
system was first introduced ; and the calls for its abolition were 
vigorous enough to render doubtful its continued existence. 

The institution survived, however, the storms with which it 
was beset. During its weak and puling infancy, it was always 
a matter of speculation, whether the state physicians would give 
it another lease of life, after the septennial limit had expired, or 
whether it was to form a small episode in the history of Scotch 
jurisprudence, illustrative of the truth, that a system partially ve- 
nerated in one country, not perhaps for its own intrinsic excel- 
lence, but as being identified with all the cherished portions of its 
history, and as possessing a tradition so high that its origin was 
lost amid the obscure mists of distant ages, would, when trans- 
planted to another land, where it had no historical memories to 
enhance its value, wither on a few years of flickering existence, 
exciting expectations only to disappoint them, and be ultimately 
returned to the country from whence it came, as unsuited to the 
inhospitable clime into which it had been introduced. 

To permit this, would have thrown a slight upon a system 
which our English governors would not permit. It would have 
annihilated all that mass of prophecies of advantage and exten- 
sive good with which the institution was ushered in; and the 
doors of the House of Lords would be again besieged by impor- 
tunate suitors with their Scotch appeals. It was in vain that 
Bentham praised the sagacity of the Scotch people—explained 
to them the dry realities of the art of Jury Trial in England— 
and expressed his confidence of the issue, by declaring that he 
had “no more apprehension of seeing the Scotch nation submit 
to defile itself with any such abomination than he had of seeing 
the port of Leith opened for the importation of a pack of mad 
dogs, or for a cargo of cotton impregnated secundum artem with 
the Plague.” 

The Act of 1819 passed into a law. The Jury Court was 
declared permanent, and an enumeration of the cases given 
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which ought to be sent to it at once for trial. Six years after- 
wards, it was thought that another experiment in the way of 
extension might be tried, and accordingly an Act in 1825 enlarged 
the lists of cases competent for Jury Trial; and finally, in 1830, 
the labours of Lord Chief Commissioner Adam were brought to 
a close, by the entire abolition of the Jury Court, and the trans- 
ference of its whole powers to the Court of Session, which now 
employs the intervention of Juries as part of its ordinary juris- 
diction. 

With every wish on the part of the Scottish people, to encour- 
age a system which has been rendered part of our judicial estab- 
lishment, and to accommodate prejudices and pre-existent opinions 
to the ehange, there is no ground for dispute, that over all Scot- 
land there is a very general concurrence of opinion that it has 
failed ; and its unpopularity seems only to deepen on each re- 
turning year, if we may judge from the decreasing number of 
Jury Trials. The existence of such a feeling, after the experience 
of thirty years, is the sure test that there is something radically 
rotten in the system itself, or something in it alien to the habits 
and character of the people. Be the feeling against it founded 
in reason or based on the meanest prejudice, it deserves attention 
from our legislators, because it is deep-seated and universal. 
Poll Scotland from Shetland to the Solway; ask the farmer of 
the south or the fisherman of the north, the merchants of Glas- 
gow or the farmers of the Lothians; and, above all, take the 
opinions of that very numerous and influential class, the agents 
who have to come in contact with the clients who have to pay, 
and whose all is risked on a Jury Trial—and from one and all of 
them will be obtained a disapproval of the system. Pamphlet 
upon pamphlet has been published, giving embodiment to the 
public opinion against it. In our most influential newspapers 
articles have appeared exhibiting its anomalies—explaining, or, 
if you will, exaggerating its defects ; and the decreasing number 
of the cases sent for trial, bears home to the gentlemen of the law 
sad testimony of the powerful influence of the national feeling. 

A system of jurisprudence so old as ours, matured by settled 
Courts through the slow lapse of centuries, can present few un- 
settled questions of general law for decision now. The great 
general rules have all been fixed, and innumerable decisions dis- 
play their application to the circumstances of life. If a new 
question arise, it is as an exception to a settled rule; a modifica- 
tion of some principle admitted, and which it is maintained must 
be aman upon views of general expediency, and to avoid 
the hardship which a rigid application of the rule would create. 
Under systems long-established, the great mass of litigation must 
necessarily arise upon questions of disputed facts, where the sole 
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duty of Courts is to ascertain the truth from contradictory evi- 
dence, and to apply the law which none of the disputants deny. 
But where are the questions of disputed facts that our Courts 
have now to settle?) What a startling history is that of Scottish 
litigation since Jury Trial was introduced! While the country 
has multiplied her resources beyond all parallel in the nations of 
the world, has extended her commerce to every land, and in 
agricultural improvement has outstripped all competition—while 
everything has arisen in the shape of complicated transactions 
to generate litigation, and when riches are in existence to feed 
it into life, the Courts have been subjected to a gradual process 
of desertion, and the lawyer’s occupation’s gone! While, forty 
years ago, when Scotland was a poor country and its merchants 
considered a venture to London a notable speculation, there 
were on the average 2427 cases brought into Court annually,* 
and now, with Judges equal to the best our country ever knew, 
we have arrived at the very minimum of litigation, in having 
in the year 1845-6, only 1399 defended and undefended cases 
in all.f It is difficult to conceive that it will come to less. It 
indicates either an evil than which no greater can exist-—-a_prac- 
tical denial of justice by a want of confidence in the mode in 
which it is administered, or an approximation to the halcyon 
days when the strife of lawyers and the majesty of judges are 
to be remembered only as things that were. 

In considering this extraordinary fact, the question met with 
at the very outset, is the qualification of the Judges, or, in other 
words, the Jurors, for the duties they are called upon to dis- 
charge. If they be unfitted for the responsible office of deter- 
mining the numerous questions of which they are made judges, 
there is a radical defect in the system of our distributive justice. 
If the spring be impure, it is in vain that we are called upon to 
admire the manner in which the stream is made to flow, or the 
mechanism by which its distribution is effected. The objection 
on this point, if it exists on stable grounds, strikes at the root of 
Jury Trial. Its importance cannot be exaggerated ; and while, 
on one side, the whole difticulties are solved by the simple state- 
ment of the apparent paradox, that we have selected as our judges 
men who may not have one single qualification for the duty, 
taken from the obscurity of the humblest ranks, chosen without 
any reference to personal fitness or superior ability and educa- 
tion, exercising their functions in secret, and removed from 
responsibility by their immediate retirement into the original 





* Report of Royal Commissioners on Forms of Process, Scotland (18th March 
1824), p. 232. 
y tT Return to House of Commons. 
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obscurity from whence they were dragged ; we are, on the other 
hand, called upon to admit the admirable character of a system, 
which in the sister country, is said to have created the most 
finished code of laws, and to have eitected the object for which 
courts of justice are called into being. A reference is also made 
to the use of Juries in the administration of criminal justice in 
our own land; Can that system, it is argued, be defective as 
regards our civil rights, which disposes of our lives? against 
which, in this department, no whisper of complaint has been 
ever uttered, and without which there would be no guarantee 
for the liberties we enjoy ? 

There is no magic na name. A system which may have ac- 
quired renown when applied in one mode, may, when regarded 
in another light, and applied in other circumstances to a different 
state of things be productive of inconvenience, uncertainty, in- 
justice and ruin. That the system has been found beneficial in 
criminal trials, is not conclusive as to its fitness for all trials 
whatsoever. Fortunately, our criminal jurisprudence is simple— 
it is learned without being formally studied ; it forms but a little 

vart of professional education, and what the gentlemen of the 
oe treat with such easy indifference, it would not be difficult 
for an unlettered jury under the direction of a judge, to compre- 
hend and apply. The fact to be ascertained is generally divested 
of those complicated communings, which create all the difficulty 
in the determination of matters of civil right... A crime has been 
committed, and the proof adduced to bring home the guilt of the 
accused, is in few cases beyond the understanding of ajury. The 
nature of the trial excites their interest, and enlivens their atten- 
tion; the mode of procedure is calculated to enlighten even the 
dullest, and the high responsibility which humanity feels at issuing 
an award of life or death, removes a criminal trial from beyond 
the reach of the considerations which must decide the competency 
of juries for the settlement of matters civil. A nation, tenacious 
of its liberties, could not, moreover, in political cases, endure that 
these should be annihilated without the free consent of the citizens 
by whom they were secured. Judges elevated above their 
position in society, might have no sympathy with the motives 
that actuated the accused, but which found a welcome recep- 
tion in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. In all countries judges 
are generally the organs of the Government; and the jealousy 
with which their proceedings are regarded, has found too just a 
foundation in the frequency with which their powers have been 
abused. To give them the power of deciding on the guilt of 
criminals, would prove detrimental to the wellbeing of socicty, 
by shaking public confidence in the officers by whom its peace 
is to be preserved. On subjects of great public interest, where 
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popular excitement has taken the reins from reason, and popular 
vassion has created indifference to consequences, it would stimu- 
late insurrection or create suspicion, anarchy and discontent, 
were such excesses checked by any but the people themselves. 
In short, to impose this duty on the judges, would be to dig the 
grave of the purest virtue, which would inevitably sink beneath 
the malignity of popular detraction. 

The simplicity of the procedure, the general simplicity of the 
fact to be tried, and the general principles of justice tempered 
with humanity which ought to guide the decision, render the 
rude judgment of twelve unlettered men perhaps fit enough for 
serving the object of criminal justice. An erroneous verdict 
here is not fraught with such gross oppression as in a civil mat- 
ter. Socicty is the opposing litigant to the accused. Its broad 
and ample shoulders can well bear that one unprincipled adven- 
turer should be let loose for a little longer to weigh upon them 
—to add an additional wrong to those which a stupid assize has 
let pass unpunished—consoling itself, at the same time, with the 
reflection, that it is better it should be so, than have an after- 
resurrection of repentance, on proof of the innocent being con- 
demned. A ia and round verdict of this kind does not, in- 
deed, in any case, defeat the object of the trial. Though the 
punishment which the laws impose as the consequence of a ver- 
dict of guilty, cannot follow, yet the accused cannot retire from 
his long interview with the highest judicial authorities, unaffected 
by the narrow escape which he has had; and the solemnity of 
the trial operates often as much in the way of example, as the 
horror of the execution. 

All these cireumstances—plain, simple, and indisputable— 
have no relation and no meaning in regard to erroneous verdicts 
in civil cases. Ilere, the jury, in favouring A, do injustice to 
Bb, and while an approximation to a correct judgment on the 
evidence is all that is required from a criminal assize—their 
leaning being to merey—it is essential, in civil cases, to avoid 
rendering the whole proceeding a very mockery, and the verdict 
of the jury a libel upon justice, to weigh in the nicest scales the 
whole circumstances of the case, to its minutest particular—to 
subject the law to no crude notions of general justice, or the 
rules of evidence to fanciful presumptions from character or pre- 
conceived opinions. 

The sole requisite for being a juror is the possession of pro- 
perty. If poverty in this country is not a crime, it at least is : 
vast hindrance to the possession of civil status. A test, in itself 
absurd, has been adopted—because it was of easy application—to 
measure the capabilities of parties for duties than which none in 
civil society can be more delicate. A man may be a special 
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juror, if he pay a national tax (termed cess) upon property of 
the valued rent of £100, or if he pay assessed taxes on a house 
of the rent of £30. A common juror, again, requires as a qua- 
lification that he shall possess real estate of the yearly value of 
£5, or personal property to the extent of £200. 

The great majority of cases are settled by a common jury, 
under the direction of one of the Presidents of the two Divisions 
of the Court of Session; but where any transaction is extremely 
complicated, or supposed to be beyond the reach of the under- 
standings of men whose worldly substance does not exceed the 
limits necessary to give the qualification for a common juror, the 
Court may, on the application of either party, send the matter 
to a special jury, and appoint any judge they think fit to preside 
at the trial. 

A jury so qualified—petty shopkeepers or publicans—are 
made the judges of a wide range of cases, comprehending nearly 
every case in which there is a disputed fact. Now, let it be re- 
membered, that in no one case almost can the matter at issue be 
determined without investigation into previous communings, as 
established, not merely by parole testimony, but by masses of 
documents which would require more time for their perusal than 
is allowed for the whole trial. The overturning of a coach and 
the consequent injury to a passenger, the injury for a breach of 
promise of marriage, or the defamation of malicious slander, are 
matters which perhaps seldom lie open to such a remark. But 
questions of fraud, depending on the most involved circumstances 
of the transactions of a lifetime, and in their issue ruinous not 
merely to the fortune but the good name of one at least of the 
litigants, might as properly be sent for the rash decision of a 
Turkish Cadi, as to the judgment of a jury picked from the 
counter or the plough. Even questions of damage are often as 
unfit for their consideration. What can be more calculated to 
generate alarm than to send a question, depending for its proper 
determination on a correct analysis of the most intricate evidence 
in the science of chemistry and engineering, to a conclave of 
farmers and woollen-drapers? And yet itis not long ago that a 
question of this kind, involving a claim to the extent of nearly 
a hundred thousand pounds, was sent to a jury whose leader 
was a respectable woollen-draper, and whose associates, from 
their previous occupation, were as innocent of all knowledge of 
the process of heating air, which they were summoned to deter- 
mine, as they were surprised at the summons by which the irk- 
some duty was imposed upon them! 

Were it necessary, instances innumerable might be here ad- 
duced of such extraordinary anomalies. There is one, however, 
detailed by Mr. Miller, which fully bears out the object of his 
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pamphlet, in establishing the incompetency of jury trial in civil 
cases. In the year 1834, certain colliers, while working in a 
mine in a coal-field in Ayrshire, had carried their operations 
under the river Garnock, which broke into their workings, de- 
stroyed their own colliery, penetrated into those of neighbours, 
and completely filled the mines to which it obtained access, 
Great was the injury, and the damage claimed extended to 
£20,000. The defence set up to this action was the plea, that 
the injury was created by an accident which no foresight could 
have anticipated and no prudence have averted; that the work- 
ings were not rash, dangerous, or unusual—without proving 
which no ground for damage existed, and no injury was done. To 
establish the suit and the defence, all the colliers were examined, 
and all the coal-masters and engineers of Scotland, and some 
of the most eminent in England, were engaged, and a multitude 
of documents, models, sections, plans, and states, requiring a 
cart for their conveyance, were collected, for the instruction 
of the twelve farmers who were to decide the question in 
half-an-hour. 

Nine counsel were engaged for the conduct of the legal tour- 
nament, and agents in town and country were of an equal num- 
ber. The presiding judge having discovered, just on the eve of 
trial, that the time appointed for the Ayr Circuit would be too 
limited for the purpose, the entire proceedings were at this time 
stopped. A new notice of trial was intimated, and a day was 
fixed ; but in the interim one of the parties, becoming convinced 
of the obvious and apparent iniquity to himself, of remitting such 
a case to such atribunal, madean advance of £1000 to the pursuer 
of the action, merely to induce him to refer the matter to two 
educated men—counsel in the case—who had patience and 
ability to comprehend it. The appeal to the jury here was in 
the highest degree dangerous to the defender. A vast destruc- 
tion of property had been effected through the immediate instru- 
mentality of his workmen; and no picture was more capable of 
coming home to the unsophisticated minds of the country far- 
mers, who were to try the question, than the sudden influx of a 
tide river into the long-established and well-known mines of 
their neighbours. The ruin was appalling and complete: it 
required no patient or persevering attention to comprehend it. 
Not painted to them by the imperfect descriptions of eye-wit- 
nesses of the past, but before them on the day of trial lay the 
mines, not long since resounding with the hum of busy industry, 
now filied with water, which sympathized in its movements with 
the flowing and receding tide. 

The defence was recondite—depending on the testimony of 
colliers, which extended over many years, and on the hypothceti- 
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cal opinions of men of skill, as to the expediency of the system 
of working which had been pursued. To render patent to the 
jury’s minds the evidence adduced, it was necessary that they 
should acquire a knowledge of the perspicuous and mellifluous 
language in which the ideas of colliers were conveyed. Let their 
amazement be guessed, when told by the witnesses of “ shank- 
ings, and cribbings, and winnings, and wastes ;” “air courses, 
and mines, vents, biggings, and roof; pavements, crop-workings, 
wall-faces and breasts ; dook-workings, and stoops with gob for 
the waste; Lumming, and rooms, and ditching, and shearing ; 
faces and inbreasts, ribs, joints, and lips; hitches, and crushes, 
and plumpers, and slips.” 

It is possible—just barely possible—that the jury at the con- 
clusion of the trial would have a faint conception of the case ; 
but how infinitely short of that intimate knowledge of details 
which could alone enable them to discharge the duty of their 

. rom: — = * . n. "As 
office! To such cases Jury Trial, even in the wildest dreams of 
the most enthusiastic adherent of the system, was never consi- 
dered fit, and the gross practical injustice which it occasions, 
cannot be excused by loud declamations as to its merits in general, 
or as to its advantages when differently applied. “ Nowhere,” 
says Mr. Miller, the intelligent author of the well-written pam- 
phlet at the head of this paper, “ Nowhere that I know of, ex- 
cept in the Jury Court in Scotland, or among empirics and 
quacks, is such a practice tolerated, as calling upon men to dis- 
charge duties for which they cannot be presumed to possess 
adequate qualifications.” 

How, in truth, can men be asked to submit their fortunes to 
the rude incapacity of a court like this?— A Scotch jury, even 
in Edinburgh,” says Mr. George Combe, “ frequently presents 
the following particulars for observation: It consists of twelve 
men; eight or ten of whom are collected from the country, within 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles from the capital. These in- 
dividuals hold the plough, wield the hammer or the hatchet, or 
‘earry on some other useful and respectable but laborious occupa- 
tion for six days in the week. Their muscular systems are in 
constant exercise, and their brains are rarely called on for any 
great exertion. They are not accustomed to read beyond the 
Bible and a weekly newspaper ; they are still less in the habit of 
thinking. Counsel address long speeches to them ; numerous 
witnesses are examined, and the cause is branched out into com- 
plicated details of fact, and wire-worn deductions in argument. 
Without being allowed to breathe fresh air, or to take exercise 
or food, they are confined to their seats till eight or ten in the 
evening, when they retire, to return a verdict by which they may 
dispose of thousands of pounds !” 
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Chosen at random from the indiscriminate list in which they 
are associated in the tax-books, composed of such various and 
motley materials, so opposite in opinions, so different in know- 
ledge, and so distinct in professions, that they would never by any 
evolutions of chance have met together in this world before, ani 
except to meet upon another jury, may never meet together for 
one and the same object again ; the amazing paradox is to club 
together so party-coloured a group, and to ask a unanimous ver- 
dict from men who have not the same previous knowledge of tire 
subject, and who cannot have the same appreciation of the evi- 
dence. It would seem rational to call a jury of merchants to try 
a cause depending on the custom of trade; to lay a case relative 
to the proper working of a colliery before a jury of coal-masters 
and engineers; and to require a band of farmers to pronounce 
as to whether a farm has been miscropped ;—but to dovetail into 
one mass the grocer, the tailor, shoemaker, and farmer, is to call 
into being a tribunal, in whose name a verdict is given forth, but 
which, in truth, must be that of the person in the jury best ac- 
quainted with the matter at issue, and to whose opinions it is 
only natural that his uninstructed associates should bend. In 
other words, while the verdict appears to be that of twelve inde- 
pendent minds, it is nothing more than the opinion of the most 
active, or the most positive, self-willed unit in the mass. And it 
is to get the judgment of this unit, that we have superseded the 
regularly-trained judges of the land! 

Yet one man so qualified may decide, by influencing the other 
eleven, without a moment’s deliberation, upon the most important 
interests of the community. The whole enter upon their duty 
without any knowledge of the case at issue ; without, it may be, 
any conception of the nature of the transactions of which they 
are to judge; to hear evidence upon subjects of whose existence 
they might have known, but with which they had neither prac- 
tical nor theoretical acquaintance. On the instant they are sup- 
posed capable of separating good evidence from bad—giving due 
weight to what is important, and rejecting the immaterial—able 
to arrange, analyze, and apply the result of the labours of months 
of preparation, and to pronounce a verdict by which justice is to 
be administered. Masses of written evidence are laid before them, 
which they have not time, or inclination, or capacity to read. 
Plans and sections are put into their hands ; states and accounts 
are founded on ; models of workings are exhibited—all connected 
with the parole evidence they have heard, and all of which must 
be studied deliberately and leisurely in order to be comprehended. 
In the abstract, such a system is repugnant to common sense ; in 
practice it has been productive of great oppression, and generated 
more sallies of scandal and satire against Jaw and lawyers, than 
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can be found in the whole long history of the law, even in the 
worst and most degraded times. 

Let it not be supposed that these remarks are intended to hold 
up to reproach any thing else but the system under which the 
fame of our law has died. The jurors themselves are more the 
objects of our pity than of our hatred or ridicule. They are com- 
pelled to assume an office, for the discharge of which they are 
the strongest witnesses to their own incapacity. Many of them 
pray for relief from the irksome task from conscientious scruples 
as to their fitness to fulfil the requirements of their oath; and 
all of them dread the summons that imposes upon them a loss of 
days and weeks, and subjects them to all the miseries attendant 
on the discharge of new and wearisome labours. 

Take as an illustration the remarks of Mr. Miller on the case 
of the drowned colliery :— 

“The following is an analysis of the list of assize summoned by the 
Sheriff of Ayrshire, according to the regulations now in force, which 
it was of course necessary implicitly to follow, for the trial of one of 
the most difficult cases that has perhaps occurred in the practice of 
the Jury Court in Scotland, in respect to the number of points for the 
decision of the Jury—a case involving the consideration of the nicest 
questions regarding mining operations and geological science, and the 
most complicated and difficult data for the assessment of the damages. 
This assize was composed of twenty-three farmers, two merchants, 
two grocers, two commercial agents, two masons, one clock-maker, 
one cheese-dealer, one ironmonger, one carpet-manufacturer, one 
weaver, one smith, one rope-spinner, one baker, and six gentlemen of 
no profession, art or trade. Now in this list there is not one coal- 
master or mining-engineer ; in short, not one man of skill who could 
possibly understand or form any adequate opinion whatever of the 
evidence.” —Pp. 16-17. 

The author adds, that many of the twenty-three farmers were 
summoned from the distant county of Wigton, “ during the 
throng of the harvest season, and whose absence from home, 
particularly at such a time, must have been a serious loss to 
themselves and the country, while their attendance at Ayr for 
the trial of such a case must have been obviously worth less than 
nothing.”"—(P. 27.) In the conclusion we entirely concur, that 
there is great evil to the jurors themselves, and injury to so- 
ciety, “ in summoning from thirty to fifty honest, but as at pre- 
sent selected, unskilled men, from their useful avocations, to go 
through a useless form, in pretending to return verdicts in cases 
which they cannot understand, and which verdicts, in conse- 
quence, the Court will only sustain, if the Judges think them 
according to the evidence.”—(P. 27.) 

As a necessary consequence of the variety of opinions that 
must prevail among fifty jurors—the number of the assize 
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usually cited—there is a pleasant process always resorted to, and 
which is known by the name of “ knocking the brains out of the 
jury.” As soon as the mass are cited, agents set to work to as- 
certain the private opinions of the whole, in regard to the case 
under consideration. If the dispute arise between landlord and 
tenant, the question as to whether the juror is aristocratic in 
his leanings, is of importance. Is the case disreputable, and its 
blemishes only to be concealed by clap-trap and declamation, 
the acuteness of a juror would be an obstacle to success. Having 
the power of challenging a certain number, when the ballot is 
taken such men may be excluded; and a select number, by good 
management, and a little trouble, may thus be secured, with pre- 
judices running strong in favour of one side, and which, in cast- 
ing the balance of ambiguous proof, may be safely relied on, as 
equal in effect to the most convincing oration of the learned 
counsel engaged. 

Take next the absurd mode in which this motley group are 
addressed. From time past all memory, everybody knows that 
the mode of conducting jury trials in criminal cases in Scotland 
is first to read the charge, next to lead the evidence in support 
of it, then that in exculpation. The counsel for the prosecution 
then addresses the jury on its import, and he is followed by the 
counsel for the prisoner; the judge’s charge concluding a pro- 
cedure, which in practice has been found productive of good, and 
to which the Scotch people have been long accustomed. Not 
so, however, is the process in a trial on a civil question. As we 
had determined to play at being Englishmen in regard to the 
substance, it was considered proper to take the accessories too ; 
and the anomaly is daily exhibited, of a counsel rising up to 
state his case—to press it home with all the skill which profes- 
sional experience suggests—to call upon the jury to find for his 
client—without one single witness having been examined, or one 
document put in evidence. Iis oration is all in the paulo post 
futuro tense; the jury are requested to imagine that they shall 
see what they shall see; and after a speech of indefinite dura- 
tion, the orator proceeds to examine witnesses. Not being cer- 
tain as to what the witnesses may state—relying upon previous 
private examinations, which as not being taken on oath, are often 
falsified by the depositions in court—the unfortunate counsel 
often finds himself making professions of what he shall prove, 
which his own witnesses contradict—and of founding his case 
on circumstances directly at variance with those established in 
evidence. Had he known exactly what the witnesses would say, 
the facts might have been sufticient to have ensured his success ; 
but having been led to place himself on other grounds, he can 
with little hope wheel round and ask a verdict on what is proved. 
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After the evidence for the pursuit is led, it is always a matter of 
importance to consider whether any in defence should be ad- 
duced—not from any doubts as to the importance of the evi- 
dence which the witnesses would give, but in order to prevent 
the plaintiff or pursuer having the last word with the jury. If 
the defendant bring forward witnesses, his counsel must rise and 
state what he shall prove, commenting at the same time on the 
evidence led by his opponent. The plaintiff at the close has the 
privilege of reply—a matter of no importance whatever in re- 
gard to pntges but considered as vital with such a tribunal as a 
jury. To shut out this reply of the plaintiff and to enjoy the 
last word himself, a defendant will often decline to lead evidence, 
and risk the whole upon a clever speech of his counsel. The 
whole formal proceeding is thus nothing more than a species of 
unprincipled gambling, in which it is considered fair to look into 
your neighbour's hand, and adopt every means that tact and 
skill suggest, to sweep off the stake from the hands which hold 
it. The object apparently in view in enacting such a system is 
not the elucidation of truth, but a pleasant variety of those 
games of chance, which mankind have hitherto reserved for re- 
Jaxation and amusement, but which are here beautifully applied 
to one of the useful purposes of life. 

Nothing can be more discreditable to the law than the existence 
of such a system, and nothing can be more pusillanimous than the 
puling impatience with which it has been borne. On this point 
we are glad at least to have the authority of a great name, whose 
weight, unhappily for Scotland, was successfully thrown into the 
scale in favour of the introduction, continuance, and extension of 
the system we are now considering. “ I am conscientiously per- 
suaded,” said Lord Jeffrey, “ that our Scottish method of ad- 
dressing the jury after the evidence rather than before it, and 
allowing each party in all cases to be heard in one such address, 
and no more, is greatly preferable to that which we have recently 
borrowed from the neighbouring country.”* Another lawyer, 
now no more—the late Mr. Robert Forsyth, thus also described 
it: “ The counsel were set to make speeches, bragging of what 
they were to prove, but not sure whether their proof would suc- 
ceed or not; so that, instead of reasoning in the Scottish fashion, 
about an existing reality, viz. a proof actually led, their state- 
ments were hypothetical, and sometimes by the failure of proof 
they seemed utterly foolish, and not calculated to assist either 
judge or jury. Add to this, that for half the day, there was 
something like a hoax about the question whether there was to 
be a reply or not.” t 





* Report of Royal Commissioners, p. 163, + Ibid. p. 140, 
VOL. VIII. NO. XY, G 
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These views, which occurred to people before the system of 
Jury Trial was instituted, have been well illustrated by its prac- 
tical operation. ‘The uncertainty of the issue of such a trial 
seems to operate upon all concerned in it like a shock of elec- 
tricity. An Agent no sooner finds himself in the unhappy pre- 
dicament of having a Jury Trial, than his rest is broken—peace 
forsakes him; innumerable foolish and unnecessary papers are 
written and printed; and, until the thing is over, the unhappy 
man is overwhelmed with the weight of his cause célébre; a 
paltry matter not worth £30 being magnified into the importance 
of a case on which the fate of a barony depended—partly from 
the nervousness of ignorance and inexperience, and partly from 
the pomposity and fussiness with which the whole thing is gone 
through. Great expense, thus incurred uselessly, will never be 
recovered by the gaining from the losing party; and the victor, 
at the end of the day, finds himself in the pleasant predicament 
of being ruined by his triumph. 

The stories as to the mode in which the verdict is made up 
by the jury, exceed the most graphic thing of the kind to be 
found in romances. Very often they are saved all trouble in 
thinking about the matter, by the judge informing them that 
they must find for the pursuer or defender, according as it may 
appear to the judicial mind. ‘The farmers and shoemakers of 
the group, having sat from ten o’clock in the morning till ten at 
night, in a position in which they seldom if ever sat before, are 
generally found dozing in the most confused state of utter indif- 
ference ;—at least sleepy, wearied and disgusted, with cramped 
legs, and altogether in a condition the most thoroughly miser- 
able, they could as soon perform any kind cf impossibility as 
retire to consider clearly and calmly the evidence laid before 
them. In these circumstances, it is a merciful relief when the 
judge saves them all trouble, by telling them what verdict to 
bring in; the only evil being, that while the judgment is in 
reality his, he has none of the responsibility of pronouncing it. 
The sad case, however, is that where the judge retains his im- 
partiality, and does not set himself to plead with all the zeal of 
an advocate the cause of one of the parties. Take for example 
the luminous charge in the leading case of Bardell v. Pickwick : 
“Mr. Justice Stareleigh summed up in the old-fashioned and 
most approved form. He read as much of his notes to the jury 
as he could decipher on so short a notice, and made running 
comments on the evidence as he went along. If Mrs. Bardell 
were right, it was perfectly clear Mr. Pickwick was wrong ; and 
if they thought Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence, they would 
believe her, and if they didn’t, why they wouldn't. If they were 
satisfied that a breach of promise of marriage had been com- 
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mitted they would find for the plaintiff, with such damages as 
they thought proper; and if, on the other hand, it appeared to 
them that no promise of marriage had been ever given, they 
would find for the defendant with no damages at all. The jury 
then retired to their private room to talk the matter over, and 
the judge retired to his private room to refresh himself with a 
mutton-chop and a glass of sherry.” 

When the judge thus leaves the wearied jury to themselves, 
by giving them a Pickwickian charge, the result is often some 
extraordinary verdict, in regard to which it would puzzle the 
most ingenious to find out the grounds on which it rested. It 
often turns out that one of them has got a crotchet; and of 
course the self-will arising from such a cause enables him to 
sway the minds of eleven men who have no idea upon the sub- 
ject, and are indifferent what may be the result, provided they 
rid themselves of their imprisonment, and get home to their 
supper and their families. More especially in those miserable 
actions of damages for technical informalities in the execution 
of the diligence of the law, or for trifling scratches on the face, 
or for saying that such a one is no better than he should be— 
the low litigation which degrades the law and constitutes nearly 
the entire mass of our Jury Cases—in these actions, the juries 
forget all reason, justice, and common sense; and people who 
have not one unnecessary sixpence to rub upon another, will 
deal about the most extravagant and enormous sums of damage. 
A hundred or two hundred pounds are often given where a 
hundred farthings would be too much. There is indeed no mea- 
sure or reason or rule in the mode in which juries deal with 
damages; and, to tell the truth, there is a kind of secret self- 
gratification in being enabled thus to lord it over the unfortunate 
delinquent. Where the question is not of a pecuniary character, 
the jury-room sometimes exhibits strange scenes, if there be no 
dogmatic or positive personage among them; and it is stated as 
a fact in one of the pamphlets now before us, that in one case 
they tossed up for it—whether the verdict should be for pur- 
suer or defender ! ! ! 

The consequences are before us: In a great country like 
Scotland not thirty cases are brought forwardannually to a Jury.* 
All are either strangled out of court or compromised before the 





* We have no precise information as to the number ; but we find in some of 
the pamphlets on the subject the following statements :—Mr. Miller says, “ It has 
been stated by most competent authority, that the Jury Court never decided more 
than one-tenth of the cases remitted to it ; and this opinion seems to be fully sup- 
ported by the returns made to Parliament, from which it appears, that in 1842, 
while 20,566 cases were settled in the different Courts of Law in Scotland, (all 
cases involving disputes above £40 being entitled to the benefit of Jury Trial,) 
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trial begins, from terror of its uncertain decrees; and of the few 
which go to trial, one-fourth (so far as we can guess) are after- 
wards set aside as contrary to evidence—while, in every case 
that will bear the expense, applications are made for new trials 
on this ground. In a late case, one jury returned a verdict 
which the Court quashed as contrary to evidence, and ordered a 
second trial; the second trial took place with the same result, 
when an application for a third trial was of course made; but 
the Court wearied of the whole affair, and while still holding 
the judgment to be erroneous, they refused the third application, 
after the wretched litigants had incurred expenses to the extent 
of some thousands of pounds. 

Now it really is cruel, that when the country keeps up the 
costly establishment of a complete judicial system, it gets only 
half the good from it that we are fairly entitled to demand. In 
vain have we able judges and an energetic bar, if their talents 
are paralyzed, and their knowledge rendered useless, or directed 
to the low office of getting verdicts by clap-trap and chicane. 
And in vain will the Shilant iropist laud the cessation of litigation, 
if the evil—if it be an evil—is only lessened by the creation of 
a greater. “ Do not,” said Mr. Forsyth, “ fall into the danger- 
ous error of imagining that when men are put to silence, and 
withdraw their disputes from aversion to the tribunal, whether 
well or ill-founded, the judges are at liberty to congratulate 
themselves in getting rid of trouble. Litigation, like every thing 
human, has inconvenience and evil incident to it. But it is the 
best remedy hitherto discovered for worse evils. It is the physic 
that prevents the fever. If men do not get their complaints lis- 
tened to, and justice done in a way that seems to themselves or 
their neighbours satisfactory, the peace of the community is un- 
dermined, and angry passions fostered. The frame and institu- 
tions of society become an object of dislike; and let it not be 
supposed that by civilization we are placed beyond hazard from 
the consequences. Look to our own country before the improve- 
ment of our institutions, and a fair administration of justice had 
succeeded in quieting the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, when 
feuds and private war filled every corner of the country. The 
same passions exist in every age. No barrier is adequate per- 
manently to confine them; but they may be gradually evacuated 
by the cooling phlebotomy of litigation, in an acceptable form, 





THIRTY-stx only were tried, but very probably not decided ultimately by the 


Jury!!!” 

Another writer says, (somewhat roundly as to figures,) that “ the unpopularity 
of trial by Jury in civil cases in Scotland, is remarkably evidenced by the fact, 
that from January 1846 to January 1847, out of 1400 cases before the Court of 
Session, only thirty-two were disposed of by Juries,” 
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deliberate, fair, not too expensive to deter litigants, but suffi- 
ciently so to call in gradually the aid of avarice—a sentiment 
liable to yield to the first violent impulse of every other passion, 
but which, with the assistance of time, is adequate to overcome 
them all.” * 

These forcible remarks are not without just grounds. “ Sa- 
crifices are often made,” said Mr. Walker Baird, “in the way of 
compounding or transacting suits, in order to avoid Jury Trial ; 
and cases are frequently made the subject of private arbitration 
from the same motive. Were a comparison instituted between 
the number of cases remitted to the Jury Court, and the num- 
ber of those that are tried there, the feeling of the country on 
this subject would in some degree be perceived. But there is 
another class of cases still more numerous, whereof there can be 
no record, namely, those which are not brought into court at all, 
because, from their nature, they would of course be sent to the 
Jury Court, and which, therefore, are either transacted, or sub- 
mitted to arbitration, without any judicial proceedings. No 
doubt, the settling of disputed matters by arbitration has received 
in Scotland the sanction and protection of the Legislature ; but 
it is one thing for parties to submit their disputes spontaneously, 
in order to avoid litigation, and quite a different thing to be in 
a manner compelled to submit what they are desirous to have 
decided by the Courts to which they have been accustomed to 
resort.” f 

In like manner, how is the matter spoken of by Judges? Sir 
John Connell, the last Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
now abolished, states, that during the time he acted as Judge- 
Admiral, “ from 120 to 130 cases have been remitted to the 
Jury Court, and nine or ten of these only have been followed by 
trials!” We cannot avoid adding to these citations the follow- 
ing, as the experience of Lord Meadowbank :—* It is impossible 
to disguise, that notwithstanding the unremitting industry, inde- 
fatigable zeal, and unquestionable talents of the eminent persons 
at the head of the Jury Court, there is, upon the part of the 
practitioners and the suitors, an invincible disinclination to have 
their cases remitted from the Court of Session for trial by that 
tribunal. Accordingly, I do not recollect one case which has 
come before me, in which the Court was vested with a discre- 
tionary power of sending it or not to the Jury Court, where the 
order for the remit has been pronounced without an argument 
to prevail upon me to adopt the former mode of proceeding, and 
to appoint the proof to be taken by act and commission.” His 
Lordship, after some farther observations, continues: “I am 
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bound to state my clear conviction, that trial by Jury, as now 
established, has the effect, in the great majority of cases in which 
the facts are disputed, of operating as a positive evil, either by 
the means it affords for raising oppressive suits—of which I have 
seen sometimes not a few, which otherwise never would have 
been commenced—or by driving parties, from an apprehension 
of the expense attending that sale of proceeding, or a want of 
confidence in the fitness of the juries for duly discharging their 
important functions, either to a compromise, or an entire aban- 
donment of their legal rights. In fact, there can be little doubt 
that at present it operates as an absolute denial of justice in a 
vast proportion of cases !” * 

These opinions, delivered twenty years ago, find their corro- 
boration in feelings of the same description still—perhaps a 
little more deepened in intensity from the protraction of the 
torture. It may happen, now and then, that a great case, on 
which important interests hang, is tried by a jury. All attempts 
at compromise or arbitration may have failed, and the parties 
are hurried on to their doom. But is it not the fact, that op- 
pressive actions of damage, where the pursuer is a man of straw, 
and where the action is taken up entirely on speculation, are the 
chief part of the cases on which juries have to decide? In such 
rases, the pursuer will lose nothing by the result, and may pos- 
sibly be victorious ; and hence the inutility of compromise to 
him. Look, however, at the oppression practised on the de- 
fender. An action, whjch may have only merits to sustain it in 
the eyes of a jury blinded by the inflated rhetoric of the bar, 
would never have been instituted, had the decree rested with 
the cool heads of experienced judges. The system, therefore, 
while it deters the honest litigant, offers a premium to the 
dishonest ; and whilst it chases from the Courts those cases 
which it was one’s duty to institute and to try, it fosters a kind 
of litigation which society ought to suppress, as it would the 
Plague. 

The great argument for Jury Trial, was what Lord Jeffrey in 
his eloquent pleading in its behalf, termed “the irreversible 
nature of its decrees.”f Is it so? Is it not the fact that after 
every jury sittings, the learned judge has to sit many weary 
days—wearing out his great talents in hearing motions for new 
trials without end, and wasting all the graces of his matchless 
dliction, in apologies for the incapacity of juries? Do the re- 
cords of his Court not announce that he has very often quashed 
“the irreversible decrees,” and sent the poor litigants to spend 
another hundred pounds—it may be thousands—in order to ob- 
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tain another verdict; perhaps to begin anew the same weary 
course of another application for yet another trial? Carlyle 
would call this notion of finality a “sham;” and assuredly, 
looking to our daily experience of Jury Trial, it is impossible 
to decide whether our admiration should be most bestowed 
on the ease with which a party may get a new trial, or on the 
gyrations exhibited by the juries in their decisions on the same 
question. 

The remedy may not be so easy to find out as the evil with 
which we are oppressed; and yet it would be a Jabour without 
profit, if we left the foregoing observations without a suggestion 
on this point. And here it may at once be granted, that Trial 
by Jury is far preferable to the system which it overthrew. It is 
essential to the proper decision of a cause, that the judge shall 
see the witness, and decide as to his credibility from the mode in 
which his evidence is delivered. If that evidence were taken 
down in writing, by a commissioner out of court, and the judge 
were only to pronounce upon its import from the written record, 
it is obvious that the best element for a sound judgment is 
wanting. The deposition of the greatest rascal, reads in the 
comnissioners’ language as fluently as that of the honest man. 
The faltering speech, the equivocation, the changes of counte- 
nance, the tone of voice, the appearance of the witness, are not 
there. Everything is regular and formal, and all on the face 
of it seems worthy of equal credit; and thus a man, who, if in 
the witness-box would not have belief attached to one word he 
said, may influence, by a written deposition, a judge’s mind, and 
perhaps turn the wavering balance. 

No system of trial, therefore, would be endured, if the witness 
is not made to confront the judge; and henee we come to the 
remedy for all our evils, which great lawyers have long ago 
urged upon the Government, and which has secured the power- 
ful sanction of the English Press. At present it is often the 
judge who is the real author of the judgment, by means of his 
conduit-pipe—the jury; and if this be the case, sober men are 
apt to ask, why he should not himself undertake the whole re- 
sponsibility? Why should the judges not be the jurors? Are 
they less able to sift evidence, or less capable of understanding 
questions of fact, than an unlettered jury? “I would much 
rather,” said Dean of Faculty Ross, “ have my cause tried by 
a learned crowd, than by an ignorant and unlearned crowd.” 
The proposal then we have to make, is simply this, that juries 
should be dispensed with, and that each Division of the Court of 
Session should sit during the time occupied now by Jury Trials, 
to hear and determine all cases sent for that mode of adjudication. 
Let the witnesses be examined in their presence ; and on hearing 
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the evidence, let them pronounce a final judgment without rea- 
sons, as is the manner of juries; or with reasons if they choose. 
“The Court of Session,” said Mr. Burnett, “could not be bet- 
ter employed than in examining witnesses in their own presence: 
and in that way deciding upon all questions of fact. This would 
embrace most of the advantages of Jury Trial, without its obvious 
inconveniences, and would besides be an improvement on the 
ancient forms of the Court, which, we know, admitted of the 
examination of witnesses in preesentia, 1. e. in presence of the 
Court.” * 

It is difficult to find objections to this suggestion. With refer- 
ence to the expense, we are convinced that it would be much less 
than under the present system, looking merely to the trial, with- 
out regard to any of the ulterior horrors of the Jury system—ap- 
plications for new trials, and bills of exception against the Judge's 
charge. At present, a great deal of expense is incurred in get- 
ting up clap-trap evidence. Witnesses are summoned for whom 
there is no necessity; plans and models are made in order to 
awaken the intellects of the twelve men who are to decide; and 
a mass of useless and often ridiculous expense is gone to, in the 
hope that some of it may be availing to hit the man in the jury 
who has the crotchet. It is often the case that a trifling attair, 
which ought to have had no influence on the issue, has sunk 
deep into the crotchety juror’s mind; and when the verdict is 
to Be made up, it rides away with himself, and of course the 
whole other eleven come trotting after him. 

All this expense would, however, be annihilated, if counsel 
knew that gasconading of this kind would only, in the mind of 
an experienced judge, have the effect of damaging the case, 
The speeches would be divested certainly of some of their orna- 
mental and rhetorical flourishes; but the tone would thereby be 
more accommodated to the character of the subject at issue, and 
the whole parties would be compensated by a gain of time for 
the eloquence that is thus forced to die ere it begins to live. 

But if we look to the common course of things after Jury Trials 
at present, we find an advantage in the proposed alteration that 
no language can exaggerate. At present, a litigant who obtains 
a verdict must run the gauntlet of an appeal from it to the 
Court. If the matter at issue be at all of importance, the 
unsuccessful party moves for a new trial on the ground of the 
verdict being contrary to evidence ; and if he can convince the 
Court of this, the parties are sent to anotherqury, to get another 
verdict in accordance with the wishes of the Court. The prac- 
tical result of this motion in a circle just comes to this, that the 





* Speeches delivered in the Faculty of Advocates in 1807, p. 8. 
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Court in reality are the final judges, acting by means of a most 
cumbersome and expensive maciinery. If they have it in their 
power to order trial after trial, till the verdict be as they hold it 
ought to be, where is the necessity for not compelling them to 
pronounce judgment at once? If it were so, the matter could be 
clecided upon one trial and one debate, instead of two trials be- 
fore a jury and three hearings before the Court. Every unsuc- 
cessful suitor must first make out when he applies for a new trial 
an ew facie case to support his motion. This is one hearing; 
and he then gets permission, on another day, to debate the 
question as to the import of the proof with the opposite party ; 
and thereupon the Court, agreeing with him, order a new trial. 
This is the second hearing, which often occupies whole days. 
The new trial then takes place, and another verdict is returned, 
upon which the parties come again to the Court either for a 
third trial or to get the second verdict applied. Thus the ha- 
rassed litigants. have to fee counsel and agents no less than five 
times ; and, after all their labour, they are no better off than if 
they had got a decision from the Court at first, with only one 
fee and one debate. Besides the four useless debates, there is 
also a multitude of other unnecessary expenses. ‘To enable the 
Court to judge of the propriety of the motion for a new trial, 
the whole evidence in the first one must be printed; and in 
these literary days every one is aware that the printing a volume 
would amount to a fortune of itself. 

Now, all this would vanish entirely were the judges declared 
to be the primary and responsible authors of the decision, as 
they are at present the ultimate and irresponsible. Let them 
hear the evidence and decide without appeal. The days that 
are absolutely squandered in idle discussion, in the hearing of 
motions for new trials, could be profitably spent in hearing the 
trials themselves; and, with their capacity for duty, the judges 
would overtake twice as much in the same time as an inexperi- 
enced jury. Ifthe trials were to take place on circuit, the two 
circuit judges could conduct them; and thus a change that 
would raise the law from the scandal and prostration into which 
it has fallen, would be effected without any change on the consti- 
tution of our Courts, or the principles of our jurisprudence. 
Some questions of detail press upon one’s mind in contemplating 
such a change, the description of which would be out of place in 
a Journal like this, and in a paper addressed to the general pub- 
lic ; but we may say this much—that no benefit we at present 
enjoy would be compromised or prejudiced. Points of law could 
still be appealed to the House of Lords; while the decision of the 
Court of Session, who heard the evidence, should be declared 
final (as at present) on the facts. If the change were adopted, 
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we are convinced the business of the Court would be greatly 
increased; and lawyers would thus see that, in giving their in- 
fluence to the proposed reform, by enabling their fellow-citizens 
to enjoy one of the highest blessings of civilization—law, correctly 
and cheaply administered—they would at the same time render 
their profession something more substantial than a name. 

The only parties who would have a plausible objection to the 
scheme, dk be the judges themselves, inasmuch as they would 
have entailed upon them a considerable increase of labour, by 
having more cases to try. Although this would be the inevit- 
able result, we can scarcely think that these high dignitaries 
would refuse the sacrifice, for the honour of the position they 
adorn. But if, on the contrary, they considered themselves jus- 
tified in opposing it, there would still exist a solvent—a_univer- 
sal solvent for all such objections of theirs: If they are called 
upon to work beyond their bond, let them be paid handsomely 
as becomes a great nation, for the additional load. As regards 
any other opposition that might exist, it would be confined to a 
few advocates, backed by some of the judges through whose in- 
fluence Jury Trial was forced upon their country, and who have 
so ably defended even its worst abuses. This opposition would 
be powerful, were it aided from without; but standing as it does, 
against the wishes of a majority of the bar, of all the agents, 
and of that part of the public who understand the question, it 
would fall away were we only making one great effort for our 
deliverance. Let Chambers of Commerce, therefore, petition 
and agitate, and above all, let the Scottish Press adopt the ex- 
ample of the English, in popularizing the somewhat technical 
character of the evils that exist. At all events, it cannot be ne- 
cessary amid these ceaseless and impatient murmurs for relief, 
to call into being “ national associations” or “ national leagues” 
to abate a great public nuisance. At once to give the remedy 
demanded is a concession due to the patience of thirty years ; 
and sure we are, that amid the annual changes in our laws, 
there would be none that the Scottish people would so emphati- 
cally bless, as the utter annihilation of the Anglicized system of 
Jury Trial in Scotland. 
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Art. V.—The Lands of the Bible Visited and Described, in an 
extensive Journey undertaken with special reference to the Pro- 
motion of Biblical Research and the Advancement of the cause of 
Philanthropy. By Joun Wuson, D.D., F.R.S., &e., &e. 
2 vols. Edinburgh, 1847. 


THE advance that has been made within the last few years in 
the investigation of the geography of the lands of the Bible, is 
truly remarkable. Scarcely an important site remains unidenti- 
fied. The theodolite and the measuring line have been carried 
into every corner; every hill and valley has been noted down ; 
and the physical and geological character of the country accu- 
rately described. Such minuteness of survey is undertaken to 
meet the natural desire for information respecting a land which 
awakens so many thrilling associations, or to illustrate the narra- 
tives of Sacred Scripture, by an examination of the scenes in 
which they have occurred. But there may be other and very 
different ends remaining, which these inquiries may ultimately 
subserve. The centre of the world’s politics is fast shifting east- 
wards, and there is but too much reason to apprehend an approach- 


ing collision. If the eae in debate be submitted to the arbi- 
t 


tration of the sword, the scene of the decision will probably be, as 
Dr. Wilson hints, the northern plain of Palestine, where similar 
conflicts have already more than once been brought to an issue. 
Are then the travellers of the present day the unconscious pioneers 
of a future combat? Or are their recorded observations silently 
diffusing more just impressions concerning the consequences of 
such a struggle? An intelligent traveller can scarcely pursue 
his route over the hills and valleys of Canaan without asking of 
himself—when shall the end be of these desolations? He beholds 
its capabilities, and the conviction steals upon him, that it cannot 
remain for ever a prey to barrenness. ‘Thus, Dr. Wilson de- 
clares, that he is one of those who look for a restoration of the 
Jews to their own land.—(vol. ii. p. 628.) While gazing on the 
view from the Mount of Olives, he felt “that he had not so 
much to do there with the Jerusalem that now is as with the 
Jerusalem that was, and may possibly yet be.”—(vol. i. p. 487.) 
Looking upon its rocky heights he began to speculate on what 
might be “ the peculiar advantages of Jerusalem as the restored 
capital of the converted Jews; for prophecy,” he adds, “ leads 
us to expect such to be its final destination.” It is not impreg- 
nable; it is far removed from maritime commerce ; and its rough 
and broken ridge seems to bid defiance to the power of steam: 
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but it may be “on this very account the more suitable as the 
retreat of piety, the metropolis of religion, and the memorial of 
the overwhelming wonders of redemption and mysteries of Pro- 
vidence.”—(vol. 1. pp. 423, 424.) When taking his last view 
of the holy city from the summit of Scopus, he prays, “ that the 
hour of its renewed deliverance and bliss may speedily arrive,” 
(vol. ii. p. 2863) and, adopting the words of Milton, says— 


“ Yet he at length (time to himself best known) 
Remembering Abraham, by some wondrous call 
May bring them back repentant and sincere— 
And at their passing cleave the Assyrian flood, 
While to their native land with joy they haste ; 
As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft, 
When to the promised land their fathers pass’d : 
To his due time and providence I leave them.” 


Were such anticipations more universally entertained, they 
might prove, and we doubt not will one day prove, the very 
means of their own realization, by creating a greater interest in 
the minds of Christians towards the seed of Abraham, and thus 
extricating the mind of the nation from the mass of effete super- 
stitions under which it lies buried. It has often been a matter 
of astonishment to those who know what tender affection tlic 
Jews still cherish for the land of their fathers, that no attempt 
has been made by the wealthy among them to promote an en- 
terprise for the colonization of Palestine by members of their 
own nation. They still look on the land as their own by an 
eternal covenant of the Almighty. They still seek to lay their 
dust within its borders. ‘Their attachment, however, is entirely 
of a religious character, and hence the peculiarity of their views 
regarding it. They cling to their mistaken notion of a Messiah 
yet to come; and while the lone place of wailing at the foot of 
the temple wall is a witness of their mournful lamentations over 
their departed glory, and the synagogue of Tiberias echoes with 
the frantic supplications of the Khasidim entreating for its re- 
turn, they set their faces against any attempt to make a seculiar 
location in the Holy Land, and look down with contempt on those 
of their brethren who engage in the pursuits of trade or agri- 
culture. Never, until the yoke of Rabbinism is shaken off, will 
they settle in the land of their fathers. 

But we have been drawn into a train of reflections upon Pales- 
tine, while we have a long journey awaiting us before we even 
approach its borders. Dr. Wilson set sail from Bombay on the 2d 
of January 1843, and after paying a visit to Aden, on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, arrived safely at Suez, and thence made 
the usual transit over the desert to Cairo, After a hurried visit 
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to those antiquities of Egypt which were within his reach, he 
again crossed the desert to Suez, following on this occasion the 
more southerly route by the Wadies Ramliyah and Tawarik. 
In the course of his transit he discusses the question of the track 
followed by the Israelites on leaving Egypt; and although he 
does not give a very decided opinion on the subject, he seems in- 
clined to lean to the theory of Sicard, that Goshen was situated 
in the neighbourhood of Basatin on the east side of the Nile, 
opposite to Memphis. In this opinion we can by no means 
agree. All the notices connected with the removal of Jacob 
from Canaan, imply that Goshen was the frontier province of 
Egypt in that direction, and are irreconcilable with the supposi- 
tion that it was in the neighbourhood of Memphis; for, in this 
case, the whole district of Pelusium must have lain between it 
and the route from Palestine. There does not seem, therefore, 
to be any reason for departing from the commonly-received 
opinion, that Goshen lay on the east side of the Taanitic branch 
of the Nile, and corresponded with the modern province Esh- 
Shurkiyeh, (“the eastern.”) Dr. Wilson indeed states, that the 
route from Palestine to Egypt “ does not pass through any good 
agricultural or pastoral country till it is close upon the district 
of Zoan itself.” In ancient times, however, when the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile was open, and its waters were diffused by 
canals over the adjacent land, the face of the country must have 
been very different from what it now is. The position of Pithom 
and of Raamses, the treasure-cities which the Israelites built for 
Pharaoh, confirms our views as to the locality of Goshen. 
Pithom is universally admitted to be identical with Patumos, 
which, according to Herodotus, was situated on the east side of 
the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, and not far from the entrance of 
the canal which united the Nile with the Red Sea, in the Arabian 
part of Egypt. The modern Abassieh, at the entrance of Wady 
Tumilat, corresponds with this description. The site of Raamses 
seems capable of being determined with very great probability. 
It was in Goshen, for Goshen is in one passage called the “ land 
of Rameses ;” * and it was identical with the city Heroopolis ; for 
the Alexandrian translators, who had the best opportunities of 
knowledge on this subject, have substituted for Goshen “ Heroopo- 
lis in the land of Rameses.”ft But Heroopolis must have been 
situated near the modern Abu Keisheib, where the researches of 
the savans of the French expedition have placed it, and where it 
stands in Dr. Robinson’s map. Dr. Wilson sees no objection 
against fixing the site of Heroopolis at this point ; and he admits, 
that if it be so fixed, the Septuagint translation, which we have 


* Geu. xlvii. 11, + Gen, xlvi, 28, 29, 
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quoted, is a strong argument against Sicard’s theory, which 
would place Raamses at Basatin. He has, moreover, himself 
furnished us with information which entirely removes the main 
ground on which that author founds, There are, in fact, no tra- 
ditions of Moses in the neighbourhood. Sicard’s fancied “ Mc- 
janat Moussa,” which he supposed to have some reference to 
Moses, turns out to be probably “ Mawsia Mejanat”—* a place 
frequented by demons.” If the localities we have now assigned 
to the places mentioned in Scripture be correct, (and we are per- 
fectly satisfied that they are,) then the court of Pharaoh must, 
in the days of Moses, have been held not at Memphis but at 
Tanis or Zoan. For the land of Goshen was “near to Pharaoh ;” 
and on the night when the first-born were slain, Moses and Aaron 
were sent for at midnight, and had time to return to Raamses by 
the morning, at which time the Israelites set out on their pil- 
grimage. And with this supposition the other Scriptural notices 
of this city agree. In the book of Psalms the locality of the 
miracles of Moses is expressly said to have been “ the field of 
Zoan.” Moses himself incidentally remarks regarding Hebron, 
that it was “ built seven years before Zoan in Egypt”—a refer- 
ence which proves the antiquity of the latter city, and its pre- 
eminence in Egypt in his days. 

If then Abu Keisheib be the Raamses from which the Isracl- 
ites set out, the route which they pursued could not have been 
the same as that by which Dr. Wilson travelled from Cairo to 
Suez, but must have been by the line of the ancient canal, as 
supposed by Dr. Robinson. And we must say, notwithstanding 
Dr. Wilson’s arguments on the subject, we think the compara- 
tive length of the two routes ought to settle the question. After 
leaving Raamses, the Israelites encamped at Succoth, and after 
leaving Succoth at Etham. We cannot conceive that with the 
army of Pharaoh pursuing them, they would tarry more than 
one night at Succoth, so that we are driven to the conclusion 
that at the end of the second day’s journey they arrived at 
Etham. But Etham must have been in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Suez—for the desert through which they passed atter 
crossing the Red Sea is called indifferently Etham or Shur. 
The distance then from Cairo to the nearest point at which we 
can fix Etham is upwards of 60 miles, while from Abu Keisheib 
it is not more than 30 or 35 miles—a distance which could with 
a little exertion be accomplished by the host in two days. The 
authority of Josephus is no doubt against us; but upon a point 
of this kind it cannot be put into competition with that of the 
translators of the Septuagint. 

But let our readers clearly understand that the question as to 
the route of the Israelites is altogether different from the question 
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as to the point at which they crossed the Red Sea. We differ 
from Dr. Wilson on the first; we agree with him upon the 
second. And to do our author justice, he admits that the route 
which we have pointed out is in itself unobjectionable, and may 
have been that which was followed by the Israelites. The point 
of crossing could not, we are persuaded, have been immediately 
to the south of Suez, simply because there is not there any such 
depth of water as to answer to the expressions used regarding 
the overthrow of the Egyptians. “They sank as lead in the 
mighty waters: the co ag covered them: they sank into the 
abysses as a stone.” The shoals below Suez are, as Dr. Robin- 
son informs us, still left bare at an ebb tide. We have no 
patience for those who would seek some spot for the passage 
where an east wind would drive back the waters. On what 
hydrostatical principle do they suppose that any wind could pile 
up the waters as a wall on both sides of the way left dry for 
the Israelites? But let us return to the account of the stations. 
Etham was probably at the extremity of the gulf. From it they 
were told to turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth. One day’s 
journey from the neighbourhood of Suez would bring them to 
the plain at the mouth of the Wady Tawarik, beyond which the 
mountains approach so near the sea as to leave no road to the 
traveller. Here the breadth of the sea, according to the survey 
published by the East India Company, is only six and a half 
geographical miles. 

Admitting that the column of the Israelites was two miles 
long, eight miles and a half would be the utmost distance any 
of them would have to travel, and this distance they could ac- 
complish in five hours. Nor does the Scripture narrative lead 
us to believe that they completed it before dawn. The chariot- 
wheels of the Egyptians were taken off during the morning 
watch, to prevent them from overtaking the Israelites ; but it 
was only when the morning appeared that the sea returned to 
its place, and overwhelmed the Sas of Pharaoh. On the general 
question, some weight ought to be given to the fact, that the 
officers of the Indian navy, almost with one consent, have fixed 
upon this spot as the place of the crossing. Nor is tradition al- 
together silent. The name of Wady et-Tih, or “ Valley of Wan- 
dering,” does not rest on the authority of Father Sicard, but was 
given to the track by which Dr. Wilson travelled from the Nile 
by his Tawarah guides ; and although the Israelites do not ap- 
pear to have passed through this valley, the name may have been 
derived from their having encamped at its mouth. To this por- 
tion of it the name of Badiya was also given by the same guides, 
an appellation which Shaw also notices, and translates from 
Golius, casus novus et inauditus. Wady Musa, or the valley 
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of Moses, is the name which occurs on Moresby’s chart, and 
which was received from natives of Suez. Jebel Atakah, too, 
the name given to the mountains between this valley and Suez, 
means “ Mount of Deliverance,” and may have originated in com- 
memoration of the miracle. For a fuller discussion of this sub- 
ject, we must refer our readers to our author’s volumes ; and in 
case they should think that national prejudice has something to 
do with the rejection of Dr. Robinson’s hypothesis, we shall fol- 
low Dr. Wilson’s example in naming two of that author’s own 
countrymen, Doctors Beard and Olin, who oppose the theory of 
the passage at Suez, and support that which points to the Wady 
Tawarik. 

From the “ Wells of Moses,” the point to which the Israelites 
would cross, to Hawarah, is a distance of thirty-three miles, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robinson, a good three days’ journey for the Is- 
raelites. Here, then, we fix the station of Marah. Dr. Wilson 
was the first of his party to approach the fountain for a draught ; 
but the Arabs interposed, exclaiming “ Murrah, Murrah,”— 
“ Bitter, bitter!” Pursuing our journey, we arrive at Wady 
Ghurundel, which Dr. Robinson supposes to be Elim, intimat- 
ing, however, that in this case the next stage of the Israelites 
must have been a long one. Dr. Wilson, therefore, has fixed 
upon Wady Waseit, a little farther south, where the fountains 
and palm trees seem equally well to meet the requirements of 
Scripture. In the course of the following day’s journey, a rocky 
barrier prevents further progress in a direct line, and the travel- 
ler must turn either to the right hand or to the left. Dr. Robin- 
son had taken the latter route, while Dr. Wilson chose the 
former, and was thus enabled to furnish us with a most striking 
confirmation of the Scripture narrative; for the road soon led 
him to the shore of the Red Sea, and by and by to an extensive 

jain close upon its waters, called Wady el-Markhah, or the 

“ Valley of Ease ;” and unquestionably the station where, after 
leaving Elim, the Israelites encamped by the Red Sea. “ No 
person,” says Dr. Wilson, “ but a writer well acquainted with the 
geography of these parts would have brought the Israelites again 
to the Red Sea by a line of march so devious, but so necessary, 
on account of the mountains and wadies as that we have this day 
pursued.” From this point there is but one route to Mount 
Sinai, that travelled by Dr. Wilson, through the valleys of Mu- 
katteb and Feiran. The former valley takes its name from the 
inscriptions carved upon the rocks; but we must pass over Dr. 
Wilson’s notice of these, in order that we may find room for a 
still more interesting discovery, which we shall introduce in our 
author’s own words,— 

* When we had satisfied ourselves with the view of them, Mr, 
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Smith, Dhanjibhai, and I, proceeded to take a peep through our tele- 
scopes at the high range of red granite mountains lying to the east. 
We were so much struck with their absolutely naked flanks, and with 
what appeared to be numerous dark metallic veins, or basaltic dykes, 
running up to their summits like a series of bars or ribs, that we re- 
solved to visit them. At the risk of exciting the alarm of our friends, 
who had gone on before us, and were ignorant of our determination, 
we left the usual track through the valley, ordering our camel-men 
not to wait for us, but to overtake their companions. The moun- 
tains appeared to us, at starting, to be quite near, but they seemed 
to recede as we advanced upon them; and we spent fully two 
hours before we could reach them. We had no idea of the extent of 
the exertion which we should thus be compelled to make; but we 
felt that we were richly rewarded for our enterprise. On a hill in 
front of them, which we had to surmount before we could get to their 
hase, we were surprised to sce immense quantities of debris and slag, 
with fragments of stone mortars and furnaces, which, we doubted not, 
had been used in the remotest antiquity for the pounding and smelt- 
ing of ore. When we actually reached the mountains, we found that 
they had been peeled and excavated to a great extent where the veins 
and dykes had occurred ; and that only their coarser contents had in 
some places been spared. Numerous grooves and channels seemed to 
be ent in the extraction of the ore, from the very top to the bottom 
of the mountains, even where they were most perpendicular ; and the 
mountains are completely spoiled and stripped of their treasures. 
Ifow they were wrought—whether by the aid of scaffoldings reach- 
ing from the bottom, or by supports let down from above by ropes or 
chains—it is impossible to say. Great must have been the exposure 
and the waste of human life in the working of them. We looked 
upon them with much interest; and we could account for the fact 
that they have hitherto escaped the notice of travellers only by the cir- 
cumstance that they are out of the way, and that the wonderful in- 
scriptions in the Widi Mukatteb have naturally enough monopolized 
attention.” —Vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 

Other mines in the neighbourhood have come under the ob- 
servation of travellers; but those of which we have now quoted 
the account seem to be peculiar, inasmuch as the excavations 
have been made, not by digging down into the roots of the 
mountains, but by cutting away the precious ores which seamed 
their sides. One can scarcely doubt that the author of the book 
of Job had them before him when he penned the following pas- 
sage :— 

Surely there is a vein for the silver, 

And a place for gold where they fine it. 

Tron is taken out of the earth, 

And copper* is molten out of the stone. 

He (man) setteth an end to darkness, 


* . . . 
aisms: Not brass, as in our translation. 
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And searcheth out all perfection : 

The stones of darkness, and the shadow of death. 
The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant ; 
Even the waters forgotten of the foot : 

They are dried up, they are gone away from men. 
As for the earth, out of it cometh bread: 

And under it is turned up as it were fire. 

The stones of it are the place of sapphires: 

And it hath dust of gold. 

There is a path which no fowl knoweth, 

And which the vulture’s eye hath not seen : 

The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, 

Nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

He (man) putteth forth his hand upon the rock ; 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots. 

He cutteth out rivers (channels) among the rocks ; 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. 

He bindeth the floods from overflowing ; 

And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 
But where shall wisdom be found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

The extreme antiquity of these workings seem to be proved 
by the singular monuments at Surabit el-Khadem in the neigh- 
bourhood, where hieroglyphics occur of Osirtasen, who is sup- 
posed to have been reigning when Joseph came into Egypt, of 
Shopho or Cheops, the founder of the great pyramid, and of 
another Pharaoh, whose name is also found in the same 
pyramid. 

Wady Feiran, through which our travellers were now jour- 
neying, is identified by Dr. Wilson with the wilderness of Paran. 
The names, indeed, are nearly related; but we have not been 
able to satisfy ourselves that the places are the same. Paran 
seems to have lain to the south of Judah, and not at any great 
distance.* It was from Paran that the spies were sent into the 
promised land ;} and Kadesh, on the very borders of Canaan, 
was actually situated in this wilderness.{ It must therefore have 
lain a long way to the north of Sinai; and it is scarcely possible 
that a name derived from Wady Feiran could have extended over 
a district of country so extensive. We read, indeed, in Num. 
x. 12, that the children of Israel “ took their journeys out of the 
wilderness of Sinai, and the cloud rested in the wilderness of 
Paran,” from which an argument may be drawn for the proximity 
of the two places mentioned. We would venture to suggest 
that the intention of the sacred writer is to note the commence- 
ment and conclusion of their first journey to the borders of 
Canaan, omitting the intermediate encampments; and this view 


* 1 Sam. xxv, J, 2, + Num, xiii. 3. + Num. xiii. 26. 
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seems to be confirmed by Num. xii. 16, where the same writer, 
after mentioning Hazeroth, (the last encampment which he 
notices on the route from Sinai to Kadesh,) tells us they pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran, and then proceeds to narrate the 
mission of the spies. 

Mount Serbal, with its five rugged peaks, is a prominent ob- 
ject from Wady Feiran. Professor Leipsius of Berlin has, in his 
tour to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, revived a notion, which 
had been amie by others before him, that Mount Serbal is 
the Sinai of Scripture. Lest any should be led by deference to 
the opinion of so respectable a writer to adopt his theory, we 
feel bound to submit to our readers some of Dr. Wilson’s argu- 
ments in reply to the Professor’s statements. Founding chiefly 
on the statement that the wilderness of Sin lies “ between Elim 
and Sinai,”* Dr. Leipsius endeavours to bring Elim into juxta- 
position with the valleys of Mukatteb and Feiran, on the one 
hand, and on the other he labours to show that the desert of Sin 
extended even to Sinai, in which case Serbal certainly must be 
Mount Sinai. But in both points Scripture is decidedly against 
him; and it is painful to find any one writing so hastily and 
inconsiderately as he has done. Ile would make the encamp- 
ments at Elim and at the Red Sea one and the same; but Scrip- 
ture says, “ They removed from Elim, and encamped at the Red 
Sea.”t He fixes Elim at the Wady Teiyabah, because wells are 
mentioned in connexion with it, which proves, as he thinks, that 
there was no spring water. But the Hebrew word signifies 
fountains, and not wells. He thinks there is a connexion be- 
tween the name Elim and the harbour of Abu Zelime; but this 
latter name is derived from some Arab saint, into whose tomb 
Dr. Wilson entered. The name of the desert of Sin, according 
to Dr. L., is derived from Sinai, and therefore that desert must 
have extended to the foot of the mountain. But the Israelites 
“ took their journey owt of the wilderness of Sin,” and encamped 
first at Dophka, then at Alush, then at Rephidim, and then in 
the wilderness of Sinai.f Enough has been said to show the 
baseless character of the theory: we need only add, that there 
does not appear to be space any where in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Serbal for the encampment of Israel. 

From Wady Feiran, another valley, Wady Sheikh, leads by 
a somewhat circuitous course to the very base of Mount Sinai. 
By this route the Israelites must unquestionably have advanced. 
But our travellers took a nearer, though more rugged path, after 
ascending which they came suddenly in sight of a broad quad- 
rangular plain, bounded by a mountain of surpassing height and 
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grandeur. This was the Wady er-Rahah, or “ Valley of Rest,” 
where the Israelites encamped while God descended in glory on 
Sinai, and proclaimed his law. From this plain, however, the 
highest summit, which has received the name of Jebel Mousa, 
is not visible; and on this account, Dr. Robinson has supposed 
that Moses ascended that peak which directly overlooks the plain, 
and there received from the hand of the Almighty the tablets of 
stone. We agree with Dr. Wilson in holding that it is every way 
suitable to the requirements of the Scripture narrative to sup- 
pose that Jebel Mousa was the actual scene of the patriarch’s 
communion with the Most High. The whole mountain burned 
with fire. Over all its peaks the blackness of darkness would be 
spread. These terrible accompaniments of the Divine presence 
would be discerned from the camp, and the Israelites would hear 
the voice of the trumpet speaking exceeding loud. But when 
Moses ascended, it is most reasonable to suppose that it was 
to the highest summit, which is also the most accessible peak 
of the mountain. If this was at some distance from the camp, 
(and it does not appear to be more than a mile in a straight line, 
though Dr. Robinson makes it three,) Scripture even seems to 
require this. As he descended, he heard the shoutings from the 
plain, but he could not, at so great a distance, ascertain their 
character. It was only when he came nigh that he saw the calf 
and the dancing. If, however, he had descended from the 
summit which overlooks the plain, there could have been no 
room for hesitation. He must instantly have seen all that was 
going on. At all events, the plain er-Rahah must have been the 
place of encampment, as nowhere else in the neighbourhood 
could there have been space to pitch the tents. 

On leaving Sinai, the Israelites must have retreated by the 
Wady Sheikh, the same route by which they approached the 
mountain. At a short distance to the north lies the plain of 
Hadharah, a name corresponding to the Hebrew Hazeroth, the 
third station on the route to Canaan. Here we lose all trace of 
their line of march; for this plain, lying between the ranges of 
et-Tih and Sinai, is of very considerable extent; and the mere 
fact of their having encamped in some part of it, does not indi- 
cate in what direction they afterwards moved. No incidents are 
recorded on their subsequent route, and the site of Kadesh, to- 
wards which they were tending, is yet undetermined. It is gene- 
rally supposed that they passed towards the gulf of Akabah, and 
thence northward along the Wady Arabah, lying between that 
gulf and the Dead Sea. Dr. Wilson seems to adopt this hypo- 
thesis, (vol. i. p. 261;) but we cannot see how he can reconcile it 
with his opinion as to the site of Kadesh-barnea, If Dr. Robin- 
son’s site of that city be the true one, and it lay on the western 
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edge of the valley of Arabah, then the course indicated was the 
natural one for the Israelites to pursue. If, however, Kadesh 
lay more to the westward, on the route between Elusa and 
Suez, and near Jebel Halal, as Dr. Wilson scems inclined to 
believe, (pp. 342, 343,) then it appears much more likely that 
Moses should have taken his march very much through the 
same country as our travellers did, by the pass of Mareikhi, and 
thence by Khan Nakhl to Jebel Halal. Very probably, how 
ever, neither one nor other of these localities is the real situation 
of Kadesh-barnea. For our own part, we are inclined to think 
it must have lain between Beersheba and Tamar. 

Our limits will not permit us to accompany our travellers in 
their visit to Petra. The pastoral country of the south of Judah, 
on which they found themselves after emerging from the desert, 
has also been frequently described. Nor did any incident occur 
on their route to Jerusalem deserving of particular notice, with 
the exception of the identification of the town of Anim, which 
they found at Ghawein, in the neighbourhood of the other cities 
with which it is associated in Scripture, and which had been 
already identified. 

Dr. Wilson examined very minutely the topography of Jeru- 
salem, and his researches are valuable as confirming generally 
the statements of Dr. Robinson. There are only one or two 
points on which there is any material difference between them. 
The wall of Agrippa, according to our traveller, included a 
larger space within its limits than has been commonly supposed, 
passing on the north instead of the south side of “the tombs of 
the kings.” These tombs he identifies, and in our opinion on 
very sufficient grounds, with the royal or Herodian sepulchres 
of Josephus, in this differing from Dr. Robinson, who has sup- 
posed them to be the monuments of Helena, mentioned by the 
same author. It has long been a subject of discussion whether 
the ancient walls of Jerusalem included or excluded the site of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Dr. Robinson, after a 
laborious investigation, decided in favour of the former alterna- 
tive, thus setting aside altogether the monkish legend which 
places that church on Calvary. His conclusions, however, have 
not been assented to by later travellers, and have been especially 
impugned by Mr. Williams in his “ Holy City.”. Dr. Wilson 
has reconsidered the whole subject, and given his reasons for 
adhering to Dr. Robinson’s views. This question, therefore, may 
be regarded as henceforth set at rest. It would be impossible, 
without constant reference to a plan, to give our readers any 
idea of the arguments used, but the result may be stated in 
a very few sentences. There can be no question that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands within the cireuit of the 
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wall of Agrippa, which, however, was not built till ten or twelve 
years after the crucifixion. But even the walls which at that 
time encompassed the city, appear from Dr. Wilson’s argument 
to have included this site. And supposing this point were given 
up, we think there is a great deal of force in his remark, that 
Calvary must have stood not only beyond the wall, but also be- 
yond any part of the city, which at that time lay without the 
wall. Now, if Agrippa’s wall was built a few years afterwards, 
to enclose a part of the city which had outgrown its former 
dimensions, this suburb must have been standing at the time of 
our Lord’s crucifixion ; and if so, then Calvary must have been 
beyond it, and therefore at a considerable distance from the 
church which is said to be built on its site. 

Ever since the publication of Dr. Robinson’s work, a great 
deal of interest has been felt in regard to the vaults beneath the 
site of the temple, and the remains of ancient masonry at thic 
base of the walls around its area, the existence of which he was 
the first to make generally known. Dr. Wilson has added no 
new information on this subject ; but having carefully examined 
the localities, he is decidedly of opinion that the remains of the 
arch, which still exist on the western wall of the temple enclosure, 
belong to the bridge of the Xystus, noticed by Josephus as ex- 
isting at the siege of Pompey, prior to the days of Herod. And 
if this be the case, it seems to follow that they are actually the 
remains of that ascent to the temple constructed by Solomon, 
which excited so much astonishment in the mind of the Queen 
of Sheba. It has indeed been doubted whether the arch was 
used by architects at so early a period ; but the late discoveries at 
Nineveh have disposed of this—the only objection which can 
reasonably be made to the hypothesis. It still, however, remains 
a matter of question whether the vaults underneath the southern 

yart of the area, visited by Mr. Catherwood, and of which Dr. 
Robinson has given a plan furnished by that gentleman, were 
the work of the emperor Justinian in building the church now 
called the mosk El-Aksa, or whether they are part of the struc- 
tures of Herod. After a careful consideration of the arguments, 
we are inclined to hold that they date from the time of Herod, 
and were probably only repaired by Justinian. A fuller exami- 
nation of them would, however, be necessary in order to give a 
confident opinion on the subject. 

We out willingly linger in the environs of Jerusalem, and 
guide our readers to the many hallowed spots which present 
themselves. This, however, has already been so Maint done 
by others that we rather choose to accompany our travellers 
northward, and to survey some portions of Palestine which lie 
more out of the beaten track. Let us pause for a moment on 
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the summit where stand the ruins of Ramah. We have now 
lost sight of Jerusalem, but around us lie several interesting 
localities. To the east is Michmash, on the precipitous brow of 
a ravine, the scene of Jonathan’s adventure with the Philistines. 
Opposite it is Gibeah, though hid by the intervening heights. 
Farther to the south lies Anathoth, the birth-place of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah ; while to the west we discern Gibeon, over which 
the sun stood still in the days of Joshua, and where the taber- 
nacle was set up for many years, after Shiloh had been laid 
waste, and before Solomon had prepared a dwelling-place for the 
God of Israel. Ata greater distance, in the same direction, the 
conical hill of Mispeh rises above the surrounding high ground. 
Ilitherto the road has led nearly along the water-shed between 
the vale of Jordan and the Mediterranean, and is rough, broken, 
and slippery. Soon, however, we descend into the broad valley 
between Beeroth and Bethel, where the eye is cheered by culti- 
vated fields and luxuriant olive and fig-trees. The scenery 
gradually improves as we advance farther towards the north, and 
fertile valleys are seen opening out toward the east. How 
beautiful must the scene have been at some passover season, when 
wide waving crops of grain covered the whole landscape, and 
from every glen issued some party of Israelites, with pipe and 
tabor, on their way to join the long stream of pilgrims pouring 
towards Jerusalem to keep their solemn feast! The road now 
leads us close past Shiloh, where the tabernacle was first set up 
when Israel took possession of the promised land, where Samuel 
was called of God, and where Eli died, and after a few hours 
more of travelling, we reach Shechem, ‘“ embosomed in the 
mountains,” to use our author’s own language, “ with its rich and 
well-watered fields, and orchards and gardens of flowering and 
fruit trees.” At this place, now called Nabulus, Dr. Wilson 
sought out the remnant of the Samaritans who dwell there. 


ta) 

* A young man politely volunteered to be our guide to their abodes, 
Conducting us through the bazar, he directed our attention to a 
venerable native trudging along, and distinguished by a white turban 
and nearly as white a beard, whom he introduced to us as their priest. 
This proved to be the very person of whom we were in search, ‘I 
am, indeed,’ he said, after receiving our salutations, ‘ the priest of 
the Samaritans, Salimah Ibn 'Tobiah, the veritable correspondent of 
the learned Frenchman, the Baron de Sacy ; whence do you come ? 
—‘ From Hind, from Bombay !—‘ Have you brought a letter from 
the Samaritans there ?—‘ I have brought,’ I said in reply, ‘a com- 
munication from the Bene-Israel of Bombay, whom you suppose to 
be Samaritans.’—‘ This,’ cried he, ‘is what we have long wanted. 
Come along to my dwelling.’ Leading the way through the narrow 
streets, he conducted us to a small conglomeration of houses on the 
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north-western part of the town, and close on the gardens lying along 
the base of Gerizim; and after passing through a darkish vault, we 
ascended a staircase, which led to his residence directly over the 
synagogue. ‘This is your own house,’ were the simple terms in 
which he welcomed us to its hospitalities.”"—Vol. ii. pp. 46-48. 

With these Samaritans he had a most interesting conversa- 
tion—for which we must refer our readers to the work itself—and 
after some difficulty succeeded in purchasing, under the secrecy 
of night, several valuable manuscripts, which he brought to 
England along with him. From Shechem our travellers went 
on to Nazareth, passing through the great plein of Esdraelon, 
the ancient “ valley of Jezreel.” From the top of the hill above 
Nazareth they had an excellent view of this plain, so renowned 
in the history of all ages, and which has been well called the 
battle-field of nations. 


“‘ The sphere of observation is here as much enlarged as below it is 
contracted. ‘To the north-west of us, overlooking a part of the coun- 
try considerably wooded, we had the bay of ’Akka and Haifi, with 
the clear blue expanse of the Mediterranean, or Great Sea of the 
Hebrews, spreading itself in the distance beyond. South of this, and 
striking to the south-east, we had the whole ridge of Carmel before 
us, which, though stripped of much of the glory of its olden forests, 
still presents striking memorials of that ‘excellency’ for which it was 
so distinguished. ‘To the south and south-west of us, somewhat cir- 
cular in its form, is seen here, bounded by the picturesque mountains 
of Samaria, the ‘great plain,’ the battle-field of the country both in 
ancient and modern times, and probably the real or typical site of the 
battle of Armageddon. ‘To the east and south-east of us we had the 
little Hermon, which, though bald on its crown, has considerable 
vegetation on its shoulders; Mount ‘Tabor, standing apart in its own 
nobility, and like Nature’s own pyramid, not commemorative of death, 
but instinct with life, and clothed with luxuriant verdure to its very 
summits ; and the deep valley of the Jordan and the sea of Tiberias, 
with the equable hills and mountains of Bashan and Golan on its 
eastern side. ‘To the north, beyond the plain of el-Battauf, we had 
the hills and mountains forming the continuation of the Lebanon ; and 
to the north-east, those forming the termination of the Anti-Lebanon, 
with Jebel esh-Sheikh, the true Hermon, the chief of all the moun- 
tains of the land, moistened with the copious dews which descend 
from his hoary locks. Many villages, including a considerable num- 
ber mentioned in Scripture, were distinctly visible. Besides Jezrcel, 
Jenin, Taanuk, Megiddo, and others, to which I have already alluded 
when passing over the great plain, we had before us—beginning 
with Safariyah, the Sepphoris of Jewish history, called also Dio- 
Cesarea, lying immediately beyond the rather bare hills of Nazareth, 
and turning to the right—Kana el-Jalil, or Cana of Galilee, which 
was privileged to witness the beginning of our Lord’s miracles ; 
Safed, the famous sanctuary of Rabbinism, and supposed to be the 
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‘city set upon a hill,’ immediately before the attention of our Saviour 
and his disciples during the delivery of the sermon on the mount; 
Enpor, the residence of the witch who is noticed in the history of 
Saul; Nein, or Narn, where the widow resided whose son was raised 
to life by our Lord. The associations of the scene were numerous 
and hallowed, independently of those immediately connected with 
Nazareth below.”—Vol. ii. pp. 93, 9-4. 

The scenery around the lake of Tiberias presents no very re- 
markable features. The lake lies in a deeply depressed basin, 
about 328 feet below the level of the’Mediterranean. The hills 
around it are all of the limestone formation, but there are evi- 
dent traces of volcanic action in the black basalt of which the 
houses of Tiberias are chiefly built, as well as in the hot springs 
which issue at several points, and still more in the fearful earth- 
quake which desolated this part of Palestine in 1837. Yet, 
though the scenery be tame, who can look upon it without inter- 
est? Here the Saviour spent a large portion of Ilis life upon 
earth. The villages around were the scene of many of His 
mighty works, and on these blue waters was tossed the bark in 
the hinder part of which He lay asleep on a pillow until His 
terrified disciples roused Him to say to the billows, “ Peace, be 
still.” On the banks of this lake also, the disciples pursued their 
avocations as fishers until called to be fishers of men. It still 
abounds in fish, and the fisheries are farmed out by Govern- 
ment; but one solitary boat is all that is to be scen upon its 
waters, instead of the many vessels which in the days of the 
ministry of Christ carried from place to place those who were 
willing to hear the words of life. “The whole country in its 
neighbourhood,” says Dr. Wilson, “is wellnigh depopulated by 
the judgments of God and the depravity and misgovernment of 
men.” The very villages have disappeared. Tiberias, instead 
of a mighty city, is a miserable hamlet. There is a controversy 
about the site of Capernaum. Chorazin is unknown. JBethsaida 
of Galilee is unknown ; for the place called Tel-Beitsaida, on the 
east of Jordan, is the site of the city of that name in Gaulonitis. 
Magdala is a miserable Muslim village. How striking the 
verification of our Lord’s emphatic denunciation—“ Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin, woe unto thee, Bethsaida ; and thou, Caper- 
naum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down 
to hell.” 

Some ten miles north of the lake of Tiberias is the town of 
Safed, which tradition points out as the “ city set on an hill” of 
our Lord’s sermon on the mount. It stands upon an isolated peak, 
along the steep sides of which the houses are so closely built that 
in the most crowded quarter the roofs of one row actually serve 
as the street for those immediately above. Such eas its appear- 
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ance, we should say, for the earthquake of the Ist of January 
1837 visited this devoted city with awful severity. Its effects 
upon a town built in the manner we have described may easily 
be conceived. One range of dwellings was rolled down upon 
another, and the inhabitants buried beneath the accumulated 
mass of ruins. The calamity chiefly fell upon the Jews, in 
whose quarter of the town the houses were most crowded, and 
of them two thousand perished. ‘There are still, however, above 
a thousand Jews residing there, principally Sephardim, by whom 
Dr. Wilson was received in the most cordial manner, and from 
whom he received some interesting information. 

From Safed we shall accompany our travellers in their visit 
to the sources of the Jordan. The basin el-Huleh is about fif- 
teen miles in length by five in breadth. The upper portion is 
fine meadow land, gradually passing into a marsh; while thie 
lower extremity is occupied by a sheet of water in a triangular 
form. This small inland sea is in Scripture called the “ waters 
of Merom,” and by Josephus “ the lake Samochonitis,” both of 
which names are derived from the fact that it is the highest in 
level of the three lakes which occur in the valley of the Jordan, 
The basin in which it lies is bounded on the east by the northern 
spurs of Hermon, and on the west by another branch of Anti- 
Lebanus, separating it from the valley of the Leontes. ‘Two 
fertile valleys, embosomed in the higher mountain ranges, open 
into it from the north—the one, the Wady et-Teim, long and 
narrow ; the other, the Merj Ayun, or “ Meadow of Wells,” a 
circular, fertile, and well-watered plain. From the first the 
river Hasbani flows into the lake, and in its course receives 
anotlier streamlet from the Merj Ayun.* It is curious that 
these streams are never referred to by ancient writers as the 
fountains of the Jordan, although they are the most distant 
sources from which water flows into the lake whence the Jordan 
issues. Josephus speaks of Dan and Paneas as the spots 
where the river rises, and Dr. Wilson and his friends set oft 
without a guide to discover these fountains. They were 
benighted on the way, but fortunately stumbled upon an 
hospitable miller, who received them into his house. His 
mill was driven by the very stream of which they were in 
search. One source lay at a considerable height upon a neigh- 
bouring hill; the principal one, however, they discovered at its 
base, It is described as a circular basin about 100 yards wide, 





* Dr. Wilson is certainly mistaken in asserting, as he does (vol. ii. p. 167, note) 
that Dr. Robinson makes this stream from the Merj Ayun flow to the lake without 
joining any other. Dr. R. expressly states that “it unites with the river of 
Hasbeiya above the canal and the bridge.” (Biblical Eesearches, vol. ii. p, 355.) 
And it is so represented in his map, 
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giving birth to a river ten yards wide, and two feet t deep. The 
river is called Nahr ed-Dhan, or “the river of Dan,” of course 
fixing the site of that ancient town, which formed one of the pro- 
verbial limits of the land of Israel. The name Dan signifies “a 
judge,” and it is somewhat singular that the hill above this foun- 
tain is called el-Khadi, or “ the judge.” About two miles to the 
southward a grove of trees was pointed out, by the name of 
Difnah, in all probability the Aadyy which Josephus names as 
lying near the sources of the Jordan, and which has commonly 
been regarded as a corrupt reading instead of Dan. The whole 
neighbourhood is very beautiful, “the slopes of the hills being 
covered with oleanders, briers, and wild figs, poplar, pistachio, 
and mulberry-trees. One can easily conceive how, in such a 
fertile and sequestered spot, the inhabitants of Laish—for so the 
place was called at first—should have “ dwelt secure,” and so 
fallen an easy prey to the children of Dan.* From Dan our 
party passed on to Paneas the modern Banias, where lies the 
other source of the Jordan. It flows in a full stream from a 
cavern in a cliff a short way from the town. In the rock are 
several niches intended for statues, the relics of the ancient wor- 
ship of Pan, from which the place derived its name. This city 
is called in the Gospels, Cesarea Philippi, having been rebuilt 
by the tetrarch Philip, and named in honour of the Roman em- 
peror. It was here that Christ delivered His memorable charge 
to Peter. Here, too, He first intimated to His disciples His ap- 
proaching sufferings, and from the farthest boundary of Canaan 
set out on His last j journey to Jerusalem, having full in His view 
all that was to befall Him: The district must have been in those 
days very populous, for we read of the towns of Cesarea Philippi, 

and even now there are a multitude of villages scattered over 
the fertile valleys, which present the lovelic st Sc enery to be met 
with in Palestine. The region, however, lay remote from the 
great scenes of action recorded in the Old Testament history, 
and therefore, there are comparatively few places named for identi- 
fication. Still there are some notices which it may be interest- 
ing to glean. It was upon those luxuriant plains that the hosts 
of Sennacherib burst in the reign of Pekah, and carried away : 

rich booty, and many captives. Ijon, Abel-beth-maachah, and 
Kadesh, all lie on the border of the valley of Merom, and still 
retain the names of Ayun, Abil, and Kedes. Hazor too is men- 
tioned among the cities which were then taken, and there is 
some reason to think that it may be identified with Junin, 
which lies between the two cities last mentioned. The ruins of 
an ancient fortress, apparently of Jewish or Phenician origin, 





* Judg. xviii, 27. 
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and surrounded by a ditch hewn in the solid rock, still frown on 
the verge of a cliif overlooking the valley, and seem an appro- 
priate residence for the grim chieftain who gathered the kings of 
the mountains, and of the plains of Chinneroth, and of the 
Canaanites from the east and the west, to the waters of Merom 
to fight against Joshua.* The great confederacy was at that 
time broken, and the roaring battle passed away far down the 
long valleys to Mizpeh on the east, and Sidon on the west. But 
again we read that Israel was sold into the hands of Jabin.t The 
people groaned under his oppression. They had succeeded in 
driving out the inhabitants of the mountains; but they could 
not cope with those of the plains, for they had chariots of iron, 
and of this formidable cavalry Jabin could bring 900 into the 
field. Out of Kadesh-Naphtali came the deliverer, but his heart 
failed him when he thought on the enterprise assigned him, till 
the prophetess arose from under her palm-tree between Bethel 
and Ramah, and accompanied the hesitating warrior to his 
native plains in the north. His hosts are mustered: his stan- 
dard set up on Tabor. The nine hundred chariots descend into 
the plain of Jezreel. Deborah’s triumphal song gives the issue 
of the conflict. 


The kings came and fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 

In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo ; 

They took no gain of money. 

They fought from heaven ; 

The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
The river of Kishon swept them away, 

That ancient river, the river Kishon. 

O my soul, thou hast trodden down the mighty ! 
Then were the horsehoofs broken 

By the headlong speed of his rider. 


Having thus surveyed Palestine literally from Beersheba unto 
Dan, our travellers crossed Mount Lebanon to Beirut, whence 
they directed their steps southward along the coast te Joppa, 
and from that town paid a second visit to Jerusalem. Our 
limits will not permit us to follow them in this journey, or in 
their subsequent route to Damascus ; nor can we linger with them 
among the ruins of Baalbec, which they visited on their way 
from Damascus to Tripoli. Let us, however, take a rapid survey 
of the northern portion of the coast. How different the scene it 
would have presented to a traveller in the days of Solomon or 
his successors. At that time the whole extent of the fruitful and 
well-watered plain lying between Lebanon and the sea was 





* Josh, xi, + Judg. iv. 
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crowded with cities. There was Sidon, the most ancient of the 
Phenician settlements ; and Tyre, which had risen to the supremacy 
among them; Arvad, the modern Ruad, situated on an island 
far to the north, and beside it Zemari of Scripture, probably the 
Ximara of Strabo; Orthosia the modern ‘Tortosa; Tripolis, a 
joint colony from Sidon, Tyre, and Arvad, whence its name; 
Gebal or Byblus, the seat of the worship of Adonis ; and Berytus, 
the modern Beirut. Between Sidon and Tyre lay Sarepta or 
Zarephath, the dwelling-place of the widow who lodged the pro- 
phet Elijah, and of the Syro-phenician woman mentioned in the 
Gospels ; and to the south Achzib, now called Zib, one of the 
cities from which the Israelites were unable to drive the original 
inhabitants; and Zebulun, be’onging to the tribe of that name, 
a city which on account of its populousness received the name of 
Zebulun-andron, or “ Zebulun of men.” We can scarcely form 
too exalted conceptions of the wealth and magnificence of these 
cities. Strabo, for example, tells us that even in his day the 
buildings of Aradus exceeded in loftiness and beauty those of the 
metropolis of the world. Probably a traditionary recollection of 
her former glory had stimulated the efforts of her inhabitants, for 
her magnificence, in the days of her greatest opulence, mitst have 
far exceeded any thing that the Roman geographer could have 
seen. Herodotus testifies to the splendour of the T yrian fanes, 

and Solomon’s temple and palace at Jerusalem, built by Tyrian 
architects, may give us some idea of the proficiency they had 
attained in their art. The other cities on the coast were only 
inferior to Tyre. Josephus tells us that the architecture of 
Zebulun vied with that of Sidon and Berytus, and that the 
Roman general, Cestius, was so struck with the splendour of its 
edifices, ‘that he almost hesitated to sentence them to the flames. 
But probably the eye of the traveller who might have passed 
through Tyre in the palmy days of her prosperity, would not be 
more attracted by the gorgeous palaces which reared their fronts 
on every side, than by. the throng which occupied her market- 
places, and the crowds of stately vessels which lay along her 

quays. The prophecies of Ezekiel help us to form some idea 

of her extensive commerce. Gold from Spain, the Peru of the 
ancient world; tin from the Scilly isles, and amber from the 
Prussian coasts, were the freight of those fleets which traversed 
the Mediterranean Sea. Long strings of camels transported from 
the Red Sea, by way of Petra or of Gaza, the commodities of 
Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast, spices, gold, and precious 
stones, cinnamon, ivory, and ebony. All along the coast various 
manufactures were carried on. Lebanon furnished them with 
abundance of wood, and they were able to take advantage of it 
both for ship-builling and every kind of ornamental carving. 
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At Sidon were large weaving establishments both for woollen 
and linen fabrics. The shell-fish found along the shore enabled 
them to dye these of a beautiful colour, known throughout the 
ancient world by the name of Tyrian purple. It was long dis- 
puted what the precise tint was which received this name ; but 
the coloured dress of the Tyrians, represented in the Egyptian 
tombs, satisfactorily proves that there were two colours, violet 
and scarlet, both mt see: by the application of the murea, and 
comprehended under the general name of purple. The inhabit- 
ants of Byblus, or the Giblites as they are called in Scripture, 
ae to have been celebrated as stone-hewers, and were em- 
ployed in preparing the costly stones for the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple.* Zarephath seems to have derived its name from 
its iron and copper furnaces. The sand of the river Belus was 
peculiarly suitable for the manufacture of glass ; and the volumes 
of dusky smoke issuing from the many furnaces on its banks, and 
continually overhanging the stream, seems to account forthe name 
of Misrephoth-maim, or river of burning, given to some spot in its 
immediate vicinity. There is scarcely any modern purpose to 
which glass is applied, which seems to have been unknown to these 
ancient artificers. Herodotus tells us of a wonderful pillar of 
emerald which he saw inthe temple of the Tyrian Hercules, which 
by night shone with exceeding splendour. In all probability it 
was a hollow column of glass, within which lamps were placed, 
which cheated the eyes of the historian. 

It would be interesting to know on what terms the Israclites 
stood in regard to matters of trade with their Phenician neigh- 
bours. These latter were always very jealous of the proximity 
of rivals; and as each Phenician city appears to have had a little 
territory around it, and the whole were united in one powerful 
confederation, we might have supposed that they would have 
been able to exclude the Israelites from the coast altogether. It 
does not appear, however, that this was the case. Whether the 
“ brotherly covenant” between Hiram and Solomon removed all 
restrictions on the mutual intercourse of the two nations, or 
whether the enterprise and perseverance of the northern tribes 
of Israel had even previously secured a footing for them- 
selves, we find them in possession of settlements on the coast, 
and engaged in the same trade and manufactures as the more 
ancient colonies around them. The prophetic blessings pro- 
nounced upon these tribes by Jacob wal by Moses, intimate suf- 
ficiently clearly to what pursuits they would chiefly devote them- 
selves. Of Asher, whose territory lay along the coast, and included 


* The word rendered stone-squarers in ] Kings v. 18, is in the Hebrew “ men of 
Gebal,” and is in the Septuagint version rendered “ men of Byblos.” 
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those cities we have mentioned, it is said, “ ILis breatl shall be 
fat, and he shall yield royal dainties.” Of Zebulun, “ He shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and shall be for a haven of ships, 
and his border shall be unto Zidon. They shall suck of the 
abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sand.” We 
have already mentioned the populousness and magnificence of 
the city of Zebulun, and also the glass-manufacture alluded to in 
the words “ treasures hid in the sand.” 

It is, unfortunately, more easy to trace the effects of the inter- 
course between the Jews and the Phenicians, in the idolatrous 
practices which were prevalent in Israel even so early as the 
reign of Solomon, and became almost universal in the time of 
Ahab, who married a daughter of the king of Tyre. The worship 
of Baal and of Ashtaroth, with the various superstitious rites 
peculiar to the several cities, were but too eagerly adopted by 
Israel. At Byblus, as often as the waters of the neighbouring 
stream ran blood-red to the sea, the women gathered together to 
bewail, with loud lamentations and licentious practices, the death 
of Adonis, known to them by the name of Tammuz. The stream 
still annually assumes the ruddy tint, and the same customs are, 
it is said, even now to be traced among the women of Aleppo. 
In former days they had infected J udah, for among the provoca- 
tions which the Almighty set forth to Ezekiel as [lis reasons for 
forsaking His people, He showed him the women w eeping for 
Tammuz at the porch of the temple. 

Such, then, was the opulence, such the magnificence, and 
such the debasing idolatries of this portion of the coast of Isracl. 
Nov it is little better than a tract of desolation. Somme, indeed, 
of these cities still retain a faint shadow of their former greatness. 
A few traces of ancient walls, of deserted ports, and of temples 
long ago forsaken, still meet the eye of the traveller; but for the 
ore: ater number of the sites he must search in v ain, or be directed 
only by some modernized form of their ancient name. There 
are almost no remains of antiquity at Beirut, the only town on 
the coast at which there exists any activity of trade. At Tortosa 
and Ruad, or Arvad, there still are found some vestiges of very 
ancient walls built of stones of the largest size. The monuments 
of superstition have, however, been less perishable. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a vast square hew n in the solid rock, and in the 
centre a throne for the idol of enormous size. Sidon is now a 
small town without a harbour, but it preserves, in its beautiful 

gardens and orchards, a memorial of the loveliness of the Pheni- 
cian plain. Of Sarepta, only some traces of walls remain. Achzib 
is a small village, and the site of Zebulun is unknown. Jebeil, 
the ancient Byblus, is strewed with broken columns, and a 
high tower exhibits, i in its lower parts, the Phenician style of 
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masonry.® “ Tyre,” says Dr. Wilson, “ though it has considerably 
revived during the last century, previous to which it had been 
reduced to a few fishermen’s huts, is still a most miserable repre- 
sentation of the queen of the seas.” The prophecies regarding it 
have been accomplished ; but it were doing injustice to these pre- 
dictions to represent them as merely foretelling that Tyre, so 
prosperous at the time when they were delivered, should, after 
the lapse of twenty or twenty-five centuries, be lying utterly 
waste—for in the vicissitudes of so long a period, it was far 
more likely than otherwise that the channels of commerce would 
be changed, and that the cities which owed their wealth to that 
commerce would sink into neglect : a similar fate might, with 
the utmost probability, be predicted for any of the great cities of 
modern Europe, after a similar interval ;—but that which stamps 
the denunciations of the Jewish prophets with the seal of inspira- 
tion, and must ever present an unanswerable argument to the 
infidel, is that when Tyre was standing in all her unimpaired 
magnificence, and at least one hundred years before Nebuchad- 
nezzar laid siege to her walls, Isaiah foretold her approaching 
doom—a doom not consequent upon any decay of her commerce, 
and predicted, also, that after a lapse of seventy years she should 
again be restored to her former prosperity. All this was exactly 
accomplished. And yet again, immediately before the capture 
of the city by the Chaldean monarch, another prophet predicted 
more minutely the eyents of that siege, and also described the 
ultimate fate of Tyre in language so strangely precise, that Om- 
niscience alone could have dictated it: Her “ walls were to be 
destroyed :” the “ dust was to be scraped from off her :” she was 
to be made “ like the top of a rock, a place for the spreading of 
nets :” her “ stones, and her timber, and her dust, were to be 
laid in the midst of the waters.” Now all this was literally true 
of Tyre. Since the days of Nebuchadnezzar, she had been de- 
serted by her inhabitants, who had betaken themselves to a neigh- 
bouring island, as a place of greater security, and there built a 
new city. And when this island was besieged by Alexander, the 
whole remains of the more ancient city on the mainland were 
collected together and thrown into the sea, in order to form the 
mole by which he purposed to approach the island ; and so 
completely has the site been made bare, that not the slightest 
vestige remains to show where Palaeo-Tyrus stood. 

Besides the narrative of his travels, Dr. Wilson’s work con- 
tains general researches into the condition of the Jews, and of 
the several Churches of the East. Into these we cannot enter, 
farther than to say that the time seems to have come when the 
Jabours of the Missionary may be directed, with a fair prospect 
of success, to these quarters. The fact of 150 members of the 
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Greek Church at Hasbeiya, near the sources of the Jordan, having 
become Protestants, and remained stedfast under much persecu- 
tion, along with the success of the American missionaries among 
the Armenian Christians, ought to stimulate the Churches of the 
West to greater exertions in this direction than have yet been 
made. 

Here, then, we take leave of these volumes, so full of varied 
interest. The author, following, as he did, in the track of so 
acute an observer as Dr. Robinson, could scarcely avoid becom- 
ing, to a great extent, a critic on the work of that accomplished 
traveller—sometimes corroborating his conclusions, sometimes 
impugning his hypotheses, and sometimes noting his defects. 
This has imparted to some portions of his remarks the ungracious 
character of appearing to lie in wait for the slips of his prede- 
cessor. But we are sure that no one will be more ready than 
Dr. Wilson to acknowledge the high merits of his fellow-labourer 
in the same field, to whom indeed, in several passages of his 
work, he has recorded his obligations. 
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Art. VI. — The Constitution of the Church of the Future. A 
Practical Explanation of the Correspondence with the Right 
Honourable William Gladstone, on the German Church, Epis- 
copacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, and the com- 
plete Correspondence. By CuristIAN CHARLES JOSIAS 
Bunsen, D.Pu. D.C.L. Translated from the German, under 
the superintendence of, and with additions by, the Author.* 
London, 1847. 


THE occasion of this work, and the object of it, are both such 
as to enhance the interest of its contents. It originates in 
the Anglo-Prussian Bishopric of Jerusalem, and it evidently and 
avowedly has for its aim the elevation of the Protestant Church 
of Germany, under the sway of the Prussian King, into the 
noble pre-eminence of taking the lead, in the anticipated remodel- 
ling and reconstruction of the whole framework of social Chris- 
tianity. 

The Jerusalem Bishopric, out of which the Treatise before us 
springs, is still, we believe, as much a mystery in politics, as it 
is an anomaly in ecclesiastical order or etiquette. What the 
statesmen of the two kingdoms meant by it, is about as difficult 
to guess as what the Divines of the two Churches will make of 
it- We have not read all the explanations, more or less authori- 
tative, which were given at the time, to the English and the 
German public respectively ; and we do not remember all that we 
did read; but we have an impression that they were more 
numerous than satisfactory. Whether it was a German or an 
English stroke of policy,—or indeed a stroke of policy at all,— 
whether it covered a deep design of the Prussian Monarch to 
bring in prelacy abroad,—or was a plan for cheating Mother 
Church at home into a little more of free communion than it is 
her wont to countenance,—or after all had nothing under it, or 
in it, but a mere sudden impulse of enthusiastic feeling,—con- 
nected, perhaps, with the accident of Frederick William’s spon- 
sorship to Queen Victoria’s child,—are questions with which 
history may puzzle herself if she pleases: we, in the meanwhile, 
are content to think that the eclat of Zion’s name, and the ro- 
mance of a joint Christian enterprise in the Holy Land, had 
something to do in prompting this little spiritual crusade now— 
(little in proportion to the greatness of the nations and Churches 
concerned in it,)—as well as in stimulating those wilder, gigantic, 








* «This translation has been executed under the inspection of the Author, who 
has inserted several additions, in order to bring out his meaning more fully and 
clearly.” —Zvranslator’s Advertisement, 
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and warlike ones of old—and we are suspicious enough to add, 
with about as little real deliberation in the one case as in the other. 

It is, at any rate, not a little edifying, to read the correspondence 
at the beginning of this book. Mr. Gladstone, well-known in 
the wiciodion world as the author of Church Principles, and 
in the political arena as the colleague and confidential friend of 
Peel, addresses the Chevalier Bunsen, plainly in some consider- 
able alarm, as to the representation given in Prussia of this some- 
what equivocal transaction. This is in September 1843. M. 
Abeken, it seems, at the command of his sovereign, the King of 
Prussia, has given an account of “The Protestant Bishopric at 
Jerusalem ;” putting his own construction, at least, if not that 
of his evangelical brethren, on the arrangement itself, as well as 
on the circumstances connected with it. Into the merits of his 
exposition, we are happily not required, as assuredly we are not 
prepared, toenter. It is enough that it awakened Mr. Gladstone’s 
apprehension. What! he exclaims, as a devout son of the 
Church of England—that Church which stands in so nicely- 
balanced a position of equilibrium, between Popery, whose doc- 
trine she abhors and whose orders she owns, on the one hand, 
and every sect and section of Protestantism on the. other, in re- 
gard to all of whom, while complimenting them on their tenets, 
she repudiates their ministry and communion—what! are we 
to be thus entrapped into a recognition of the validity of the 
“ Jaying on of hands” by a man who may be a Lutheran and a 
German? He may have submitted to English Episcopal ordi- 
nation ; he may hold his Episcopal See by a tenure derived 
from the English crown ; he may have made up his mind to be 
a part and pendicle of the Anglican Church ; but he has a rem- 
nant of his original ecclesiastical vice about him: and all he 
does is wrong, and all he conveys is tainted, at least for Eng- 
land ; so that it is with indignant surprise that Mr. Gladstone, 
commenting on the “ third section” of M. Abeken’s book, an- 
nounces emphatically to Chevalier Bunsen, that he 
“ distinctly gathers,” according to the general principles on which the 
section is founded, “ that the persons whom the Bishop at Jerusalem is 
to ordain for the German congregations (if any) will be, in the view of 
the author of that work, in full ministerial communion with the eccle- 
siastical establishment both of their own country and of ours, and may 
move to and fro between the one and the other, officiating in each.”— 
Church of the Future, preface, p. Xxxiv. 

We confess, for our part, our surprise that the Chevalier 
should have acquiesced, so simply and unreservedly as he appears 
to do, in the reasonableness of these sentiments of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Why, it seems to us that the very least and lowest 
concession that could be asked, as a preliminary to co-opera- 
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tion such as the Jerusalem Bishopric implies between any two 
Churches, must be the mutual recognition of one another's 
ordinations. We cannot imagine Christian fellowship of this 
sort between Churches, on any lower terms. We are aware, of 
course, that there is an obstacle to this reciprocity on the part of 
the Church of England; and we can perfectly understand Mr. 
Gladstone’s anxiety and alarm. It is a peculiarity of that 
Church, that she has isolated herself from all the rest of Reformed 
Christendom, and made the pathway between Rome and herself 
more patent—(the road back again is beginning to be patent 
enough too)—than that which lies in the direction of any of her 
Protestant sisters. A Priest or Bishop of the Romish Church 
conforming to the Anglican standards is at once admitted ad 
eundem, and recognised as validly ordained; but as Rome does 
not reciprocate the compliment, holding English orders to be 
null and void, so on the principle, perhaps, that a slight or buffet 
from a high quarter may be most vale resented upon a less 

werful victim, England in this matter treats all the rest of the 
Protestant world, precisely as Rome treats her. Mr. Gladstone 
and his High-Church friends, with their theory of apostolic suc- 
cession and a hereditary episcopate, are consistent in making a 
stand here; and having stringent Acts of Parliament against the 
admissibility of foreign orders into English charges, even though 
conferred by American or Scottish Bishops for instance, it is 
no wonder that they should be still more jealous of the intrusion 
of the more Presbyterian ordination of Prussia. 

The question, however, it must be confessed, touches a higher 
principle. It involves the possibility of a Church-union, or an 
alliance in ecclesiastical fellowship, between parties differing 
widely in many points of discipline or doctrine. In this view, 
it seems at first sight quite to realize the generous ideal of 
Arnold, as to Christian communion; and accordingly we find 
him hailing it in such terms of satisfaction, as the following :— 


“ Fox How, September 23, 1841. 


* * * ©The first Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem is to be con- 
secrated at Lambeth next Wednesday. He is to be the legal protec- 
tor of all Protestants of every denomination towards the Turkish 
Government, and he is to ordain Prussian clergymen on their signing 
the Augsburg Confession and adopting the Prussian Liturgy, and 
Englishmen on their subscribing to our Articles and Liturgy. Thus 
the idea of my Church Reform pamphlet, which was so ridiculed and 


so condemned, is now carried into practice by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself. For the Protestant Church of Jerusalem will 
comprehend persons using different Liturgies, and subscribing different 
Articles of Faith; and it will sanction these differences, and hold 
both parties to be equally its members, Yet it was thought ridicu- 
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lous in me to conceive that a national Church might include persons 
using a different ritual and subscribing different Articles. Of course 
it is a grave question what degrees of difference are compatible with 
the bond of Church-union ; but the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
declared in the plainest language that some differences are compatible 
with it, and this is the great principle which I contended for.”—Life of 
Arnold, sixth edition, pp. 577, 578. 


No doubt, this is an amiable and laudable experiment, as put 
by Dr. Arnold; and for ourselves, we would rejoice to see it 
fairly tried. We long for nothing more than to see two kindred 
and congenial branches of the Church Catholic, divided, perhaps, 
hopelessly at home, by historical reminiscences and local cir- 
cumstances, or divided, territorially, by seas and mountains ; 
yet agreeing to unite in the field of missionary enterprise, and 
to form a joint society in a region where occasions of separation 
cease, and a common object may make them one. But it seems 
a preliminary to any such conciliatory attempt, that there be an 
equal and impartial reciprocity. If a ruling power is to be esta- 
blished at the seat of action, whether it be a single bishop or a 
plurality of presbyters, it is surely reasonable to expect that its 
acts, of whatever sort, should be recognised as equally valid in 
regard to both the parties concurring in its institution. Cer- 
tainly it is an edifying spectacle to see a Church at Jerusalem, 
half Lutheran and half Anglican. But then, where is the fair 
play of the transaction? ‘The bishop must be episcopally or- 
dained, according to English rule. Nay, he must have English 
ordination from the beginning. A Prussian clergyman, duly 
set apart as deacon, or minister, or pastor, or priest, in his own 
Church, by the laying on of the hands of the presbyters, must 
submit to be re-ordained, even to the lower office, in Anglican 
form, before he can receive consecration as a bishop. The pre- 
sent excellent prelate at Jerusalem, for instance, as it is currently 
reported, being a Prussian minister before the time of his appoint- 
ment, was yet constrained after many scruples, and the refusal 
of former offers on this very ground, to submit at last reluct- 
antly to what we must call the degradation of virtually renounc- 
ing the commission granted by his own Church, and receiving 
his initial orders anew through the apostolic hands of Anglican 
episcopacy, ere he could be held eligible as a candidate for the 
higher dignity of Zion’s See. But the degradation does not end 
here. Transmuted thus thoroughly, and ab initio, into an Angli- 
can dignitary and divine, he might be supposed competent to 
confer orders at Jerusalem, that would be equally valid at Berlin 
and at London. But no. The reciprocity it seems, is all on 
one side. Prussia has no scruple about allowing his ordination as 
universally valid; but England is more cautious and discrimi- 
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nating. And the wonder to us is that the Chevalier Bunsen 
apparently considers this to be all right. He repudiates the 
construction which Mr. Gladstone had put upon Abeken’s state- 
ment, as if it meant that “ the persons ordained by the bishop at 
Jerusalem for the ministry, under him, may move to and fro be- 
tween the one and the other ecclesiastical establishment, officiat- 
ing in each.”— 

“‘ This,” he says, “is not the case. They must be ordained by him, 
because the diocese is one of the Anglican Church. Being ordained 
at Jerusalem by him, we consider them well ordained. How can you 
find fault with this, or how can it attack, weaken, or corrupt epis- 
copacy? ‘They are not to officiate in an Lnglish congregation, either 
at Jerusalem or elsewhere. Of course such a demand would have 
been made, if the bishopric had been one common to both Churches, 
as was supposed by my countrymen, who therefore protested against 
the obligation of the Jerusalem ordination.”—BuNsEN, pp. xxxix. xl. 


And so, as we understand it, the matter rests for the 
present, with most courteous and friendly compliments ex- 
changed between the English and Prussian statesmen, and 
an adjustment, perhaps satisfactory to them. But we are 
mistaken if either of the two Churches can be entirely satisfied ; 
and at all events we hold it certain that the anomalous 
and undefined alliance which Bishop Gobat represents, does 
not by any means embody the catholic ideal of Dr. Arnold. 
What he wanted was surely something different from the mere 
juxtaposition of two Churches, or fragments of Churches, still 
continuing distinct, though with a sort of amphibious head to rule 
jointly over both. It was a real union or amalgamation of par- 
ties differing in some points from one another, yet prepared to 
merge themselves in one common society, that alone could meet 
Arnold's wishes. Such, probably, he imagined the scheme of the 
Jerusalem Bishopric to be. Such, however, it is not yet. 

But our present business is not with the merits, or the mean- 
ing, of that Institute of the Jerusalem Episcopate; we have ad- 
verted to it simply as the occasion of Bunsen’s exposition of his 
views. Before leaving it, however, we must indulge ourselves 
in the high satisfaction of quoting what may serve at once as our 
dismissal of the preliminary, and our introduction to the main 
topic of our Article ;—we refer to Bunsen’s noble protest against 
a merely formal and ritual Episcopacy ; a protest all the more 
noble, for the concession, in our judgment scarcely warrantable, 
with which it begins, and altogether sublime, for the majestic 
adjuration—unparalleled, as we believe, in ancient or modern 
literature,—with which it closes so emphatically: we might 
class it with the famous Oath of Demosthenes :— 


“ Let a Church, like that of England, assert apologetically, if she 
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please, through some of her unauthorized organs, although it may be 
by fathers and luminaries, that the apostolic succession of Christ’s ap- 
pointed ministers (which we call the successio apostolica divini mini- 
sterii,)—this ministry being regarded as an indivisible body, but still 
as a ministry in the Church, not as the Church herself—is only mani- 
fest and efficient if it includes episcopacy. At all events this does not 
mean, that that succession is identical with episcopal succession. I 
certainly cannot regard this in a different light from many similar 
points in English life, namely, as the insular idiosyncrasy in declaring 
and embodying a catholic truth, and as the national expression of a 
catholic principle. * * * But ¢fat any place or time episcopacy is 
to be made the badge of Churchmembership not constitutionally and 
nationally, (which is a lawful act of national sovereignty,) but on 
principle and catholically :—7f the Church, as manifesting herself and 
existing through episcopacy, is to take the place of Christ and the 
Spirit, who alone can give real Churchmembership, because new life, 
(that is, filial thankfulness and self-devotion springing out of the 
divinely free will which God has set free, instead of the feeling of 
accursedness and despair which result from the bondage of self:)—if 
covenanted salvation is to be made dependent upon this episcopacy, then 
I think the deathblow is aimed at that Church’s inmost life, the eternal 
decree of condemnation is passed upon her, unless she repent. For she 
is seeking salvation in man and not in God, in the ‘ beggarly elements 
of this world,’ and not in the divine Spirit, the source of all life, and 
the sole deliverer from death and corruption: she is attacking ‘ the 
glorious liberty of the children of God,’ of Christ's redeemed, the new- 
born, the native citizens of the Lord’s kingdom: she is crucifying 
Christ and practically denying the merits of His sacrifice. Not the 
Gentiles but the Jews crucified Christ, and so they do still. Of all 
this I feel as convinced, as I feel convinced of the existence of God, 
and as I believe in the saving death and divinity of Christ, and in the 
ever-renewing almighty power of the Spirit. J hope I should feel so, 
even if to my deep affliction, God had ordained that I should be born 
in the Romish Church. I do not say any particle of this as a Pro- 
testant, although I bless the Reformers for having taught it me, by 
opening to me the sense of Scripture and of Church history. But it 
is unnecessary to add, that I should consider it as a parricidal act (be- 
sides its being godless to my mind at all events,) if I did not vow to 
devote all the energies of my mind, insignificant as they are, and the 
last drop of my blood, to protest against such an episcopate in the 
Church of that nation, to which it is my privilege (I say so in thank- 
fulness) to belong. If an angel from heaven should manifest to me, 
that by introducing, or advocating, or merely favouring the introduc- 
tion of such an episcopacy into any part of Germany, I should not 
only make the German nation glorious and powerfil above all the na- 
tions of the world, but should successfully combat the unbelief, pan- 
theism, and atheism of the day—I would not do it: so help me God. 
Amen !—We may be doomed to perish, Church and State ; but we 
must not be saved and cannot be saved by seeking life in externals.” 
Bunsen, pp. xlv-xlvii. 
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Taking, then, as we gladly do, this admirable standing-point, 
we at once go on to the great question which the work before 
us raises. And, in the very outset, we must express our pro- 
found sense, both of the unprecedented urgency of the question, 
and of its uncongenial and unwelcome abstruseness or complex- 
ity. It is the question of the age; and yet never was there any 
age less prepared: and fitted to entertain it. Can it be that it is 
the purpose of Divine Providence to have it solved historically, 
rather than polemically, or to have it stand over unsolved, till a 
better day dawn upon the world? It is the question that formed, 
or fed, the ruling passion of such a mind as Arnold’s ; it is evi- 
dently the question that made his mind so enthusiastically and 
so affectionately one with that of Bunsen. And the solution of 
it,—or, to speak more correctly, the very stating of it,—is so in- 
volved in the accidents and embarrassments of existing political 
arrangements, that endless dissonance and discordance seem, for 
the present, inevitable. 

What, for instance, can be more striking than the difference 
of tone, in this respect, between two men so thoroughly united 
as the friends we have named together? Arnold in England, 
more and more desponding, as he drew near the solemn close of 
his serious and noble life, is found inclined either to acquiescence 
or to despair: Bunsen, again, in Germany, having a patriot and 
Christian King to look to, and, what is no light matter, a King 
as yet tolerably absolute in all things, is disposed to be sanguine 
and constructive ; not slow to rear a fabric of Evangelical Na- 
tionalism, such as, if it could but be realized with impunity or 
safety, would almost reconcile us to the modified prelacy in the 
Church, and the wise Erastianism in the State, on which it seems 
to us to be based. 

This work of Bunsen’s, as we can scarcely doubt, is destined, 
sooner or later—mediately or immediately, through its own 
direct influence, or indirectly by the practical reforms it makes 
inevitable—to create a crisis in the relations of Church and 
State throughout all Protestant Christendom. We might almost 
say the same thing of Arnold’s views, were it not for the imper- 
fect and fragmentary manner in which they have been unfolded, 
in prefaces, letters, and notes, instead of the moreample and formal 
exposition which he meditated, had his valuable life been spared. 
The two, indeed, are, as regards this whole series of questions, 
identically one; and their names will be associated permanently, 
as in literature generally, so in this department of it in particular. 
The mind of Arnold was cast in the mould of Bunsen: he him- 
self confesses to something like a literary idolatry of that remark- 
able man.* On the other hand, Bunsen’s tribute to Arnold is 








* See his Life and Letters, passim. 
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an obituary beyond all vulgar fame.* And for ourselves, we 
are not ashamed to confess, that in reading the Chevalier’s book, 
we have often wished that we had had to deal with the same 
theme and the same sentiments, presented to us in the clear and 
copious simplicity of Arnold’s thoroughly English mind, instead 
of the more abstract and abstruse Germanism of his more pro- 
found, perhaps, and more metaphysical friend. 

Thus, for instance, in regard to the one great and fundamental 
principle of the entire argument, we have little hesitation in pre- 
ferring Arnold’s statement of the doctrine of the universal Priest- 
hood of Christians, to that of Bunsen in the Treatise now before 
us. In this we seem to agree with Bunsen himself, as quoted 
below. Both, indeed, are admirable, each in its own kind; Bun- 
sen’s being a model of conciseness,—Arnold’s being greatly more 
diffuse. But for this country, at least,—and we are persuaded 
not for this country alone,—the grand truth in question needs, 
instead of a short-hand and somewhat transcendental formula, 
the very plainest and most practical exposition. We make no 
apology, therefore, for referring our readers to Arnold’s Frag- 
ment on the Church—a posthumous and unfinished production— 
and enforcing our reference by a specimen or two as we proceed. 

That under Christianity, there is and can be no priesthood in- 
termediate between the expiatory mediation of the Head, and the 
eucharistic oblation of the whole body of his members—the 
former, necessarily single and exclusive, the latter common and 
universal—is the truth of truths, in the jud¢ment of both friends 
alike. It is on the former branch of this truth,—the exclusive 


nature of the Priesthood of Christ,—-tiiat Asnold chiefly dwells. 
He very clearly explains the precise ¢)iaractor of such a Priest- 
hood, and distinguishes it from what is often ignorantly or art- 


fully confounded with it, the privilege of intercessory prayer : 


*‘ Persons unaccustomed to examine the subject thoroughly have 
often very confused ideas about priesthood ; they profess utterly to 








* We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of the extract :—“ But, on the other 
hand, it is a token full of comfort, that in our own age no one has conceived and 
presented the truth of the universal priesthood of Christians with so much life and 
in such close connexion with the very marrow of Christian doctrine, and has made 
it tell once more so powerfully, convincingly, and extensively against the assump- 
tions of the Clergy-Church, as another clergyman of the episcopal Church of Eng- 
land—Arnold. That truth was the centre-point from which he started in all his 
thoughts and researches, and the deep and immovable foundation of his spiritual 
convictions with regard to the Church. The spirit of this revered apostle of the 
free Church of the Future departed before he had completed the great work of his 
life, his book on the Church. He has been taken from amongst us before the stern 
combat has begun in earnest on either side. But he has left to his own people, 
whose love and veneration is his worthiest monument, and to us all, a living and 
life-inspiring testimony, not only in his writings but in his whole life,—the model 
of an enlightened, faithful, and disinterested inquirer after Christian truth, and of 
a spirit of love and humility, not less than of freedom and power.”—Pp. 221, 222 
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disclaim it, while in fact they are zealously maintaining it. But the 
essential point in the notion of a priest is this, that he is a person 
made necessary to our intercourse with God, without being necessary 
or beneficial to us morally. His interference makes the worshipper 
neither a wiser man nor a holier than he would have been without it ; 
and yet it is held tobe indispensable. * * * Priesthood, then, is properly 
mediation, taking this last word in its etymological rather than in its 
common meaning. When the act on the worshipper’s part is already 
complete, whether the worship be ritual or spiritual, the presence or 
interference of a priest is made a necessary medium through which 
alone the act can be presented to God. For instance, suppose that 
the worshipper has a right belief concerning God, and knows what 
he desires to ask of God, the act of prayer on his part is complete ; 
but if it be said that his prayer must be offered to God by another, 
and that otherwise God will not accept it, then here is the exact no- 
tion of priesthood. It ceases to be priesthood, and becomes teaching 
or assistance, if the act on the worshipper’s part cannot be morally 
or reasonably complete without the aid of another. He who knows 
not what to pray for, cannot by himself complete the act of prayer, 
but requires to be taught in order to do it. This teaching, however, 
is not priesthood, because the necessity for its interposition is reason- 
able, moral, and spiritual. A priest, therefore, as he does not make 
the worshipper more fit to worship in himself, implies necessarily 
that man cannot approach God. * * * We have arrived at a 
great and divine truth; the very foundation-stone, indeed, of Chris- 
tianity. We cannot come to God directly; we require one to be to 
us in the place of God. But one in the place of God and not God, 
is as it were a falsehood; it is the mother falsehood from which all 
idolatry is derived. ‘The mystery of Christianity has met this neces- 
sity of our nature, and at the same time has avoided the evil of the 
falsehood. We have One who is to us in the place of God, but who 
is also God truly ;—we have One whom we may approach, although 
we cannot approach God, for he is also truly man. * * * The 
human mediator, as I have said before, does nothing to bring us in 
ourselves really nearer to God. His interference at all, implies that 
we are separated from God; this separation is a moral thing, arising 
out of our unlikeness to God. But the human mediator does nothing 
to restore to us God’s likeness. It is strictly true, therefore, that his 
interposition has no moral value: it makes us neither better nor 
holier; it therefore shows the falsehood of its own claim; for while 
professing to bring us to God, it leaves us as far from him as ever. 
But the true Mediator does not so: while he reconciles God to man, 
he also reconciles man to God. He works by his Spirit upon our 
own nature, and weeds out from it the seeds as it were of our aliena- 
tion from God. Thus he does bring us near to God, for he makes us 
like God. And he is our one and only Priest, our one and only 
Mediator.”—Fragment on the Church, pp. 15-18. 


* * * * * * * 
“ The nearest approach to a priestly power recognised in the New 
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Testament is in the effects of intercessory prayer ; for if we pray for 
grace for our brother, and God grants our prayer, we seem to be in 
some sort the channel of God’s mercy to him, without producing any 
effect upon him morally; and this was laid down to be the charac- 
teristic of a priestly power as distinct from a ministry or cure of souls, 
which acts on those committed to its charge through moral means. 
First, however, the virtue of intercessory prayer is in itself widely 
different from the pretended priestly power to give a virtue to the 
sacraments. The peculiarly unchristian part of this latter claim is 
this, that it makes a human mediator necessary to those who are 
actually acknowledging, trusting in, and earnestly desiring to enjoy 
the fruits of Christ’s mediation; whereas no one would say that our 
own prayers, offered up according to Christ’s Spirit, and in Christ’s 
name, will not be accepted, unless others will also pray for us. The 
prayers of others in our behalf are not made the condition on which 
alone our own earnest prayers shall be accepted. Intercessory 
prayer in its highest cases supposes that a man has not the grace of 
repentance and faith; that he is not at present morally in a state of 
acceptance with God. It is the very worst part of his condition, that 
he will not pray for himself. Under these circumstances that God 
should have graciously left a way open by which his friends may la- 
bour with hope in his behalf; that over and above the secret and 
inscrutable ways by which He, according to His own pleasure, some- 
times touches the heart of the impenitent sinner, He should have re- 
vealed one way in which the love of his friends may work for him ; 
this would be a very different thing from declaring that a man’s own 
faith, and love, and prayers, shall be of no use unless other men shall 
also interpose for him. It is one thing to enable human charity to 
he serviceable to him who, if left to himself, would be lost ; and an- 
other to allow human presumption to declare its aid necessary to him, 
who having received Christ’s grace through faith, is already saved. 
But there is yet another great difference which effectually separates 
the intercessory prayer of Christians from the mediation of a priest- 
hood ; namely, that its efficacy is not limited, or given especially, to 
the prayers of any one order of men: it is not the priest who is to 
pray for the people, but the ministers and the people who are to pray 
for each other; nay, a peculiar stress is laid on the efficacy of the 
united prayers of many; so that we may assume that the prayers 
of the people are at least as important to the minister, as his prayers 
are to them.”—ZJbid., pp. 41-43. 

By a masterly examination, in the light of so clear a definition, 
of the apostolic writings and those of their immediate literary suc- 
cessors, Arnold not only establishes the fact, that neither the in- 
spired authority of the former, nor the uninspired wisdom of the 
latter, gives any real countenance to the doctrine of a ritual vir- 
tue in the sacraments, and a mediatorial ministry in the dis- 
- of them; but he does what is even more satisfactory ; 
1e explains the circumstances which gave occasion to such isolated 
and incidental expressions, on the part of the early Fathers, as 
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later authors have made subservient to the assertion of clerical 
precedency and power; nor is there anything in Arnold’s works, 
we are persuaded, more beautiful as well as more sagacious and 
philosophical than the remark with which he closes his investi- 
gation :— 

“ Comparing these early Christians writers with the Scriptures 
on the one hand, and with the later Church-system on the other, as 
developed in the forged Apostolical constitutions, we shall be able to 
trace three stages through which Christianity passed, and which in- 
deed, exhibit what may be called the law of decay in all institutions, 
whether administered by men only, or devised by them as well as ad- 
ministered. The first and perfect state exhibits the spirit of the in- 
stitution not absolutely without all forms, for that is impossible, but 
regarding them as things wholly subordinate, indifferent in themselves, 
and therefore deriving their value from particular times and circum- 
stances; and as such particular times are not yet come, the spirit of 
the institution is as yet wholly independent of them; it uses their 
ministry, but in no way depends upon their aid. Then comes the 
second stage, when from particular circumstances the existence of the 
spirit of the institution depends on the adherence to particular out- 
ward regulations. The men of this generation insist, as well they 
may, on the necessity of these forms, for without them the spirit 
would be lost. And because others profess to honour the spirit no 
less than they do, therefore they are obliged to make the forms rather 
than the spirit their peculiar rallying word. Around and for these forms 
is the stress of battle: but their defenders well know that they are 
but the husk in which the seed of life is sheltered; that they are but 
precious for the sake of the seed which they contain, and to the future 
growth of which they, under the inclemencies of the actual season, are 
an indispensable condition. Then the storm passes away, and the 
precious seed, safely sheltered within its husk, has escaped destruc- 
tion. The forms have done their appointed work, and, like the 
best of mortal instruments their end should be, that after having 
served their own generation by the will of God, they should fall asleep 
and see corruption. But in the third stage men cannot understand 
this law. Their fathers clung to certain forms to the death; they 
said—and said truly—that ‘unless these were preserved, the spirit 
would perish. ‘The sons repeat their fathers’ words, although in their 
mouths they are become a lie. Their fathers insisted on the forms 
even more earnestly than on the spirit, because in their day the forms 
were peculiarly threatened. But now the forms are securely esta- 
blished, and the great enemy who strove to destroy them whilst they 
protected the seed of life, is now as ready to uphold them, because they 
may become the means of stifling it. But the sons, unheeding of this 
change, still insist mainly on the importance of the forms, and seeing 
these triumphant, they rejoice, and think that the victory is won, just 
at the moment when a new battle is to be fought, and the forms op- 
press the seed instead of protecting it. Still they uphold the form, 
for that is a visible object of worship, and they teach their children 
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to do the same. Age after age the same language is repeated, whilst 
age after age its falsehood is becoming more flagrant; and still it is 
said, ‘ We are treading in the steps of our fathers from the very be- 
ginning ; ; even at the very first these forms were held to be essential.’ 
So when the husk cracks, and would fain fall to pieces by the natural 
swelling of the seed within, a foolish zeal labours to hold it together : 
they who would deliver the seed, are taxed with longing to destroy 
it; they who are smothering it, pretend that they are treading in the 
good old ways, and that the husk was, is, and ever will be essential. 
And this happens because men regard the form and not the substance ; 
because they think that to echo the language of their forefathers is to 
be the faithful imitators of their spirit ; hecause they are blind to the 
lessons which all nature teaches them, and would for ever keep the 
egg-shell unbroken, and the sheath of the leaf unburst, not seeing that 
the wisdom of winter is the folly of spring.”—Jbid., pp. 118-121. 


Alas! that so exquisite a pen should have dropped so prema- 
turely from the hand of so vigorous and clear a thinker ; at the 
very time, too, when with increasing personal seriousness and a 
persuasion that the crisis of the age was becoming daily more 
urgent, he was evidently training his mind for an ample discus- 
sion of the entire subject of The Church, in the course of which, 
we cannot doubt, fresh truth would have been developed, and 
new light shed on old principles, and old paths, in a way that 
Christendom at present very sorely needs. 

But returning to Bunsen, we remind our readers of his start- 
ing-point—or stand-point—in the universal eucharistic priest- 
hood of Christ’s members, as connected with the exclusive 
mediatorial priesthood of their Head. Having described man’s 
natural distraction, in all his worship of God, between a sense of 
dependence and a sense of estrangement, he thus introduces his 
view of the remedial system of the Gospel. 


* Christ put an end to this unhappy discord by the free and loving 
surrender of His own will to that of the Father; an act of life and 
death, in which Christ and the whole Christian Church throughout 
the world with Him recognise the self-sacrifice of the Deity Himself; 
and which philosophy (in other words, reason awakened to conscious- 
ness) demands as an eternal act of God. Through this act of eternal 
love, the act of the Incarnate God, as many as believed in it became 
recipients of the new spirit, of a new, divine, inward power. The 
inward consciousness of the eternal redeeming love of God (that is, 
faith) imparted the capacity of feeling at one with God in spite of-sin ; 
for it gave men the power of severing sin, as an evil hostile element, 
from their real self, and therefore of freeing their life from that 
selfishness, which is the root of all evil in it. <A free devotion to God 
and our brethren in thankful love now became possible,—a devotion 
for God's sake, arising from a feeling of gratitude towards Him who 
first loved us. In the language of historical revelation this idea ig 
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thus expressed. The great atonement, or sin-offering of mankind was 
consummated by Christ, by means of His personal sacrifice: the great 
thank-offering of mankind became possible through Christ, by means 
of the Spirit. We say of mankind, not of the nations; for as along 
with the splitting up of the divine idea in man, the human race also 
was split up out.of unity into plurality, in like manner the restoration 
of the unity of the idea of God was the beginning of the restoration 
of the unity of the race. Thus, therefore, by means of that divine act 
of love manifested in the personal life and death of Christ, as the in- 
carnate eternal Word, the former of these two typical observances,— 
the sin-offering, was complete for all time and eternity: that which 
had so long been attempted in vain was once for all accomplished. 
The other typical observance, on the other hand, had begun to be 
possible, yea to be realized. The true thank-offering entered into the 
world, forming, so to speak, the pulse of the divine life on earth, and 
destined, according to Christ’s promise, to endure unto the end of 
time, manifesting itself, both in direct acts of worship and in the whole 
of life, as the true immediate fellowship of man with God,—as it were, 
the permanent incorporation of the human with the divine. In both 
cases, therefore, it was right and necessary that what was typical 
should cease.”——BunsEn, pp. 9-11. 

Applying this principle of the eucharistic priesthood to the 
individual man, we have the believer, in virtue of his justifica- 
tion through the Son, and his sanctification by the Spirit, 
brought into direct and immediate personal dealing with the 
Holy One. Thus, as Bunsen speaks, “ Christianity first gave to 
man’s moral responsibility its true position, first made it the central 
feeling of the individual, and caused it to be felt as the insepar- 
able appendage of the AWFUL GIFT OF PERSONALITY. The in- 
dividual man became a priest of the Most High, became morally 
responsible to Him alone. Man’s whole life, in intercourse with 
the world, as well as in the direct worship of God, was to be a 
continual sacrifice, to form a portion of the great work of the Spirit 
of love, by whose influences mankind is restored, and the kingdom 
of truth and righteousness founded and advanced.” * 

Applying, again, the same principle to man in his social capa- 
city, we have, according to Bunsen, the various civil relations 
and fellowships of mankind—the family, the commonwealth, and 
the institute of government—consecrated, christianized, and 
made, on evangelical grounds, responsible to God. For, he goes 
on to say, “It is plain that this great moral idea requires for 
its full, natural, and healthy development a Christian nation and 
a Christian state ; although for its existence in the germ it de- 
mands only the Christian family, and can even gather strength 
under a Nero. The Christian religion, according to its idea, 
lays claim to the whole man, the whole life of man; but man 








* BUNSEN, p. 12, 
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can unfold all his powers only as a member of a free community ; 
the life of man demands for its full exhibition to be life in the 
state.” —Jbid., p. 14. 

Now it is precisely here, and at this stage of his exposition, 
that we find, as it seems to us, the germ of Bunsen’s whole 
Church-theory. It will be observed, that he makes no mention 
whatever of any organized society, or body-corporate, distinct from 
the family, the nation, and the state. He applies his doctrine 
of the priesthood, first to man, as an individual, and then, to the 
previously existing societies in which men are, by Divine ap- 
pointment, distributed. But he has no hint of any new social 
relation, similar to these, being introduced by Christianity into 
the world; nor indeed, on his system, is there any occasion or 
any room for such a thing. 

It is true, indeed, that in subsequent parts of his book, we 
find him using freely the words “ Church” and “ congregation ;” 
and from our current modes of thought and speech on these 
subjects, we might suppose him to point, by these terms, to some 
sort of community having a distinct and tangible subsistence 
upon earth,—“ a local habitation” as well as “aname.” But 
when we attempt to catch and embody the idea, we discover it 
to be, if not an “ airy nothing,” yet an abstraction much too 
fine for being turned to any practical account. Tor ourselves, 
we confess we have had not a little perplexity in searching after 
the key to this language, so familiar to ecclesiastical ears, espe- 
cially in Scotland, but in Bunsen’s scientific phraseology, so re- 
condite as to be sometimes almost hieroglyphical. ‘Thus, “ the 
Church, as a spiritual personality, is the human race, redeemed 
by Christ; as an institution, she is the divinely appointed means 
for restoring disunited and shattered humanity to peace with 
God and unity with itself’* “ It was as much so,” he adds, 
“ when its influence was confined to the sphere of a few believ- 
ing families, as three hundred years afterwards when it was in- 
corporated with the life of the State in the Roman Empire.” 
Again, “ it is only by becoming a member of the Church that a 
nation becomes a portion of divinely-liberated humanity, and 
that the body politic becomes actually the highest visible mani- 
festation of moral life.’ And once more, in the same place, 
“ it is on this relation of the Church to mankind, (as the sphere 
of that moral life in which all have an interest, and which is the 
condition of their highest unity,) that the universality of the 
Church is founded: it is plain that this relation must be older 
than the rise of states (as the whole must be prior to its parts) ; 
it is probable from Christian doctrine that it is intended to out- 





* Bunsen, p. 39, 
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live their life. This is the evangelical import of the words 
catholic and catholicity,” &c. So, a little farther on, in expound- 
ing his principle of nationality, as balancing that of catholicity, 
he thus speaks :— 


** We do not wish for less of the Church but for more. We are 
convinced that the form of the present, the actual state of social life 
in our days, has only been allowed to exist, in order that the human 
race may be renewed by a new and young Church life,—that a new 
and vigorous impulse towards a higher organization of the human 
race may stream through its veins,—that the Church of the Future 
may appear. Our view is a genuine High-church view. For no 
view of the Church of the Future can appear to us to be such, but 
that which attributes the legislative and executive authority in the 
Church to the whole community, as the only representative of the 
perfect, self-conscious, adult Church, and not to the clergy, the sove- 
reign corporation of all medizval Churches up to the present day ;” 
Bunsen, pp. 48, 49. 


—which is all admirable, as against the medieval notion of a 
Clergy-Church. But what he substitutes for it, or if he substi- 
tutes anything at all for it, intermediate between “ divinely- 
liberated humanity,” or “ the human race redeemed by Christ,” 
and the nation or the state,—is by no means very clear; especially 
when we immediately fall upon such a sentence as the following 
after an admission of the benefit of distinct administrations for 
“things divine and human :” “ An evangelical church polity is 
accordingly, in our opinion, nothing but one side of the constitu- 
tion of an evangelical state.” We suspect, moreover, that the 
distinction to which he attaches so much importance, between 
“a State Church and a National Church,” is really nothing 
more than the disowning of a “ Clergy-Church,” which he says a 
State Church always is, and the placing of the whole ecelesias- 
tical administration in the hands of a nation, especially of a 
nation blessed, like Prussia, with a tolerably free and liberal 
Government. 

Still farther, in his fourth chapter, which treats expressly of 
the conditions of an evangelical church polity, Bunsen brings out 
his views regarding the terms “ Church ” and “ congregation,” 
so as to confirm the impression we have already stated. He re- 
cognises two ministries: first, that of “ the declaration of the 
Word,” or that of “ preachers and pastors ;” and secondly, “ the 
ministry to which is committed the internal government of the 
Church.” And, what is remarkable and significant enough, he 
says of these two respectively : “The former ministry was insti- 
tuted by Christ himself, and is therefore grounded on divine 
right; the second is also grounded on divine right, but mediately, 
through the divine right which is inherent in human society, or 
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the state.” (P.86.) This is very explicit ; but this is not all. In 
discussing the “second order,” or “ that of rulers,” he announces 
abruptly as his axiom, “ The supremacy of the Church is vested in 
the whole congregation.” (P.87.) Here we seem to have found 
something tangible on which to plant our foot ; something like 
the radical element of a Church as defined in the Church of Eng- 
land Standards.* But no; the image, when we would grasp it, 
dissolves and vanishes into thin air. For what follows :— 


“The conscience of mankind, so far as they are gathered by faith 
into the Church, is the highest expression of the believing body as 
a whole. This body can, however, only be seen as a whole in the 
history of the kingdom of God; in the actual world it is quite incap- 
able of being represented. The general sense of the body works now 
through Christian literature and public opinion, as once through 
general canons, cecumenic councils, and papal decrees.”—Jbid., p. 87. 


And after disclaiming the invisible Church, as by no means 
answering to this idea, and denouncing what he calls “ the in- 
visibility of the visible Church,” as “an invention of the theolo- 
gians,” he proceeds to say of that “ invention :”— 

“It came most opportunely to help the canonists out of their diffi- 
culty in finding the sovereign person of the Church, whom they had 
lost sight of on the downfall of the Church of the Clergy. Allthat had in 
the existing world successively been offered to them,—the divines, the 
consistorial courts, the prince of the country,—failed to answer their 
purpose ; and when in the last century (a considerable time previous 
to Rousseau) a spirited man (Pfaff) had the boldness to think and to 
assert, that the long-lost supreme representative of the Church was 
after all the congregation, the conception of the Church had already 
so far shrunk into that of a local assembly, or become ossified into 
that of a State Church, that the real idea of the universal Church 
could not grow out of the truth he declared.”—Jvid., pp. 88, 89. 


Sut the “congregation,” in the sense now explained,—or the 
“visible community or Church of the Lord,” which is “ man- 
kind in its process of restoration,”—is confessedly “incapable of 
being represented” as a whole. It can express itself only 
“through Christian literature and public opinion.” “ A visible 
universal Church would presuppose a universal state.” In these 
circumstances,— 

“ Particular Christian states are the highest manifestations of that 
universal life of mankind, which cannot be represented as a whole, 
and exhibit the nearest actual approach to that community in which 
the supreme earthly authority resides. There is no government on 

* « The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in which the 
pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered according to 
Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same,”— 
Article xix, 
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earth beyond the state—that is, exterior to national life, above the 
state’s authority. This holds good, of course, in ecclesiastical matters 
also, (inasmuch as they refer to social acts performed on earth), in 
Christian nations which have attained their majority, and have be- 
come conscious of their independence. A Christian nation, then, so 
far as it presents itself as an evangelical National Church, forms in 
our view the supreme body.”—Jbid., p. 90. 

From all this it seems inevitably to follow that to all practical 
intents and purposes, Church and State are identical. We are 
aware, indeed, that this 1s a formula which Bunsen seems to dis- 
own. Thus, he condemns, as one of the forms of that “ one- 
sidedness” which he detects in National Churches hitherto, 
what he calls “ the dictatorship of the temporal government ;” 
and he adds that, “ in Geneva, and in all polities modelled after 
that of Geneva, this dictatorship arose at the very beginning, 


from the consistent following out of the idea of the identity of 


Church and State—at first a magnificent error, soon afterwards 
a mournful anachronism.”* (P.76.) But his next sentence explains 





* This is not the first occasion, in the work before us, of disparaging reference 
to Calvinand Geneva, There is a previous passage in which Bunsen contrasts the 
* Romanic and the German” Reformations ; ascribing to Calvin the praise of 
moulding the Republic to which he belonged into the form and type of Reformed 
Christianity ; and to Luther the still higher merit, as he deems it, of abstaining 
from the erection of a Church altogether. The passage is remarkable, and we 
therefore submit it to our readers; premising only this, that it occurs in imme- 
diate connexion with an exposition of Bunsen’s view of the Reformation, as ren- 
dering possible the restoration of the true, that is, the universal priesthood, but 
failing to realize it:— 

“ We must not, however, suppose that the Reformers were satisfied with having 
made the inward Christian life possible by means of their assertions and postu- 
lates, and with endeavouring to illustrate it by means of their scientifie and his- 
torical expositions and systems of doctrine,—their purpose was to realize it in 
practice. On this point both the great Reformers were agreed. He of the Ro- 
manic origin, the Reformer Calvin, attempted to form a groundwork for the 
realization of his idea, by setting up, as the model of the Christian state, a free 
city, whose citizens should all be members of the Church of the Gospel. By so 
doing, he gave to that portion of the Church which adopted his views a decided pre- 
eminence for centuries, and a political aptitude for a free form of government; but, 
at the same time, he forestalled the course of events, hindered the free develop- 
ment of that new-born polity of the Church, which was intended not for one place 
or age, but to take a part in the cultivation of the human race, by confining it 
within a form, which, though the only possible one for Geneva, was yet far from 
complete and universal; and, lastly, was the cause that an undue importance was 
ascribed to this form, because it was founded in conjunction with the first estab- 
lishment of the purified faith—The German Reformer, on the other hand, with- 
stood all demands for the establishment of a new ecclesiastical constitution, and 
thus abandoned the Church, as it appeared, to the selfishness and rapacity of the 
princes, the ambition of the nobles, and the ignorance and helplessness of the 
people :—for such were the princes, the nobles, and the people, whom the Middle 
Ages, and particularly the fifteenth century, the most profligate and unprincipled 
of all, whether in ecclesiastical or civil affairs, had educated for posterity. And 
yet we believe, that of the two, the German Reformer showed also here the greater 
genius, He saw clearly the impossibility of making the husk of the perishing 
past contain the fruit of the new life just commencing. He had too firm a faith in 
the progressiveness of the human race, and in the divine power of the moral feelings, 
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what he means. What he really complains of in Geneva is, that 
‘there stood in the face of that State a close, that is, self-renewing 
corporation, in which the clergy had a preponderating influence, 
while the people, as a congregation, had none.” So that it is the 
identifying of a Clergy-Church with the state, or the dominancy 
of a “self-renewing corporation of clergy,” in front of the state, 
that he regards as the evil flowing in Geneva from “the dicta- 
torship of the temporal government.” And it is thus, according- 
ly, that he elsewhere summarily accounts for and disposes of 
Vinet’s voluntaryism:— 

“ Such an embryo state of Church government may lead to what is 
called the voluntary system, in countries where a rude popular 
tyranny has possessed itself of the sanctuary, and presumes to decide, 
amongst other things, whether the Church ‘shall maintain its national 
profession of faith or not, as is the case in the Pays de Vaud. Such 
a condition explains efforts, and justifies works such as those of the 
noble-minded and genial Vinet, who recognises no distinction between 
a national Church and a State Church, and who sees no hope save in 
the so-called separation of Church and State. But if the Church of 
his country had been a Church organized as a whole instead of a 
mere Clergy-Church, and governed by a general mixed synod instead 
of the ‘classes’ of the clergy, she would have been able to yvesist with 
a very different result the brutal force of godless radicalism.”—Jbid., 
pp. 53, 54. 

We may notice here, by the way, the somewhat cavalier man- 
ner in which Bunsen occasionally treats systems with whose 
practical working he is evidently but little acquainted. Thus, 
throughout, he speaks of Presbyterianism as a government of 
self-election in the hands of a self-renewing corporation, without 
once noticing the leading feature of that polity as it exists, not 
fettered as perhaps it is in Switzerland, but free and unembar- 
rassed, as in America and elsewhere ;—we mean the principle 





—the universal conscience of mankind, to dread those conflicts, whose final issue 
could not fora moment be doubtful to his believing mind. We maintain that 
the history of the world has justified that faith.”—Bunsen, pp. 24-26. 

We do not now enter on the inquiry thus incidentally raised; we greatly doubt 
the truth of the closing oracular announcement. And while we are not prepared 
to admit the accuracy of the representation here given, as to Calvin’s constitutional 
views at Geneva, we confidently challenge for his system of Church polity, as well 
as doctrine, a far more enlarged and minute investigation than Bunsen seems to 
have given. As to Luther and his Germanic colleagues, we question if they would 
accept the doubtful compliment of their learned successor and commentator. 
What he calls a far-seeing sagacity, they might have regarded as an untoward 
necessity of the times. They were embarrassed enough with the interminable com- 
plexity of German politics, and the multitude of petty German potentates. But 
we doubt if Luther would have materially differed from Calvin in regard to the 
right adjustment of a national religion: and we are certainly not prepared to 
acquiesce in Bunsen’s brief formula for Calvin’s Presbyterianism,—especially with 
the light cast upon his opinions by the events of other lands, in which a freer 
as well as a wider scope has been afforded for its full development. 
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which secures a thorough popular representation in the ruling 
body, as well as a large measure of liberty in each particular 
congregation, through the power of choice vested in the body of 
the Christian people. And in connexion with this, it is instruc- 
tive to observe how, when he comes to build up his “ Church of 
the Future,” on the platform of the present Prussian Establish- 
ment, he very briefly dismisses Presbyterianism “in its unmixed 
form,” as incapable of serving his turn, and proceeds at once to 
set up, with many precautions and much disowning of the jus 
divinum, a Diocesan Episcopacy as the central prop or pivot of 
his whole spiritual institute. Now, why must it be so? 

The explanation, we think, lies in the point of view from which 
Bunsen regards the rising structure. We, for our part, were 
we undertaking such a task, would begin with congregations, 
as the elementary units, so to speak, or the fundamental consti- 
tuent parts of the fabric. In these small societies of men wor- 
shipping together, and having their own teachers and rulers, 
called according to God’s Word, we recognise the germs of all 
Church unity and order; and, believing in the Divine appoint- 
ment of these radical communities, as constituting, under the 
Christian dispensation, a new social relation, distinct from those 
of family, or tribe, or nation, or humanity at large, we would 
proceed upwards, in tracing the bond that connects these units, 
which are the particular local congregations ; first gathering them 
up in a considerable number of representative and collective 
bodies, whether we call them Presbyteries or whatever else ; 
then, by successive representations, forming a lesser number of 
courts, and so on, en, till we reach one supreme Assembly ; 
and we would endeavour to find Divine warrant for such a 
representative superstructure, as the legitimate mode of joint 
action, as well as of free and united government, in the whole 
Christian Church of the nation or country to which it belongs. 
Bunsen, on the other hand, taking as his unit or primary cle- 
ment in this matter, a Christian nation as such,—acting through 
the medium of its chief magistracy or king,—proceeds to construct 
the Church from above, as it were, and to imagine to himself 
the supreme power, in the person of a Christian monarch, giving 
a free ecclesiastical, as he might give a free civil constitution to 
his people. And, in this view, it is not unnatural to look about 
for some intermediate institute which may be a centre at once 
of power and of liberty, as well as a balance of the two, between 
the governing head and the community at large whom he repre- 
sents. Such a purpose may possibly be served by the expedient 
of Diocesan Bishops—provided only it be carefully arranged that 
they are to be Bishops ex gratia humand, and not de jure divino— 
and still more, if a virtual hierarchy be set up, reaching, in suc- 
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eessive steps, from the throne downwards, circle after circle, to 
the common congregations of the land. It is thus, accordingly, 
that Bunsen, so far as we ean judge, practically evolves his 
“Church of the Future.” It is a great and comprehensive re- 
form that he proposes upon the present Prussian Establishment. 
It is by no means a Clergy-Church, nor would he admit it to be 
a State-Church, that he contemplates. But we can scarcely 
call it a National Church, unless crown-patronage of all import- 
ant offices, and a crown-negative on all proceedings, be held a 
part of Prussian nationality. The king is to choose the Bishop, 
perhaps out of a leet of three pastors selected by the Synod of 
the circle. The Bishop is to choose two secular or lay assessors, or 
church counsellors ; and these three are to constitute “ the execu- 
tive body of an independent ecclesiastical union.” (P. 153.) 
Alongside, as “ the great council of the diocese,” is “the Synod of 
the circle,” a body composed of delegates from the congregational 
authorities ; beneath are the parochial functionaries, pastors, 
elders, deacons, and teachers ; above are the provincial synods, 
with the metropolitan bishops and their consistories ; and thus, 
altogether, an ecclesiastical system is framed, liberal and popular, 
with an abundant infusion of lay influence and ample checks 
against clerical power; while yet, at bottom, the rights of con- 
gregations in the calling of their office-bearers are but scantily 
and very inadequately secured by a sort of veto, with reasons ; 
(Pp. 114 and 182 ;) and at top, the king’s veto, without reasons, 
on whatever is done, and his anxiously reserved jurisdiction over 
the actings of all church courts, impart to the whole structure 
the air and aspect of a nation, or its government, manufacturing 
a Church, rather than that of a Church, as a directly Divine in- 
stitute, growing up in a nation. So that, on the whole, we are 
brought back to the question respecting the right starting-point 
in this inquiry, namely, whether a Christian congregation or a 
Christian nation is to be regarded as the elenientary idea out of 
which a Church system is to be constructed or evolved ? 

We revert, therefore, to what we said before, that the real 
point at issue, as raised in this work of Bunsen’s, is the existence 
of a Christian society upon earth, distinct from all the other 
social relations of family, tribe, nation and race, and yet equally 
capable with them, of independent government and law. We em- 
bracemost cordially Bunsen’s great and fundamental Church prin- 
ciples, of individual responsibility,—the ministerial commission, 
—the common brotherhood of all believers,—and the obligation 
of communities and their rulers, as such, to own and obey Christ 
as their King. Or, in other words, adopting his philosophical 
analysis, we accept his two antinomies, his two sets of antagonist 
or mutually balancing truths,—the universal priesthood with its 
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antinomy of a standing ministry, on the one hand, and catho- 
licity, with its antagonist nationality on the other. But if we 
may be allowed a guess in so high, and to us, so dark a region 
of transcendental logic, we suspect our difference from Bunsen 
would be found to lie in “the superior unity,” to which one or 
both of these antinomies must be reduced.* In Bunsen, this “ su- 
perior unity,” is very much ideal, being what he calls in the one 
case, “the moral order of the world, or to employ the theological 
term, the kingdom of God, the divinely-ordained sphere and con- 
dition of man’s moral and spiritual progress,” (P. 35,) and in the 
other, “the christian polity, as the divinely-appointed means for 
the advance of that kingdom in which reign goodness and truth.” 
(P. 47.) We are mistaken if we have not here the very idea of 
the Church, as elsewhere defined, in a sentence already quoted, 
in its twofold character of “a spiritual personality,” and “an 
institution.” With Bunsen, as we have seen, the Church, thus 
defined, is rather a formula than a fact, in so far, at least, as pre- 
sent and practical arrangements are concerned. We, on thie 
contrary, would introduce here as a reality the Divine institute 
of the Christian society, a new thing under the sun, brought in 
by that dispensation of the Spirit which, breaking up the old 
nationality of Judaism, prepares the way for yet greater glory ; 
and we venture to think that this distinct and tangible reality 
will serve as the “ superior unity” of both “ antinomies,” as well, 
at least, as Bunsen’s more indefinite idea of the “ moral order 
of the world,” and “the Christian polity.” In other words, 
give us, we say, the actual fellowship of the saints, in the organ- 
ized body or community of professing Christians, that is, cle- 
mentarily, in the congregation asscciated together for worship, 
edification and action, and we have precisely what is wanted to 
harmonize the universal priesthood of believers with the minis- 
try for teaching and ruling; and we have, moreover, what is 
equally compatible with a catholic relation on the one hand, and 
a national recognition on the other. In short, we have the 
Divine institute of a free, spiritual, independent commonwealth, 





* The reader may be the better here for one brief extract :—“ Every one, 
not entirely ignorant of the philosophy of the human mind as developed by 
Kant, has at any rate a general acquaintance with the fact, that all complete 
knowledge depends on the full recognition of such antithetical propositions or anti- 
nomies, as founded upon the very nature of thought, and demanded by the laws 
which regulate the realization of ideas. We must regard, however, as of no less 
importance the second law established by German philosophy, which teaches us 
that these antinomies always spring from a single idea; and that this idea con- 
tains the superior unity of that truth, which is presented by the antinomies in a 
divided form. By the recognition of this unity, the antinomies of the understand- 
ing lose their appearance of absolute antagonism, appear as correlatives mutually 
limiting each other, and thus only receive their right meaning and disclose their 
full truth,”—Bunsen, pp. 34, 35, 
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self-governed under Christ and according to His word, which, 
challenging for all its members liberty in the realm of lofty 
thought, and providing the means of order and activity in the 
walk of holy love, refuses to own authority or jurisdiction based 
on any relation beyond itself’; while yet, gracefully fitting into all 
the other fellowships of men, it harmonizes the rights of home, 
of country, and of the race at large, not disdaining the sanction 
of their acknowledgment of its worth, as it gives the weight of 
its own sanction to them; and thus, distinct but not opposed,—se- 
parate yet still allied,—the Church, as Christ’s spiritual kingdom, 
gathering His subjects out of the kingdoms of this world, stands 
prepared, indeed, to brave them, but more ready to bless; 
inediating, in truth, between that universal humanity, which, 
except in this embodied Christianity, has no valid or articulate 
voice, and the conflicting elements of all the sectional and frag- 
mentary interests of which the social framework at present is 
composed, 

We are certainly not prepared to relinquish this Protestant 
belief in a spiritual republic, separate, in things sacred, from all 
ordinary civil rule, either for Arnold’s theory of a Christian State, 
or for Bunsen’s refinement of that theory, in his ideal of a 
National Church. On the contrary, we cannot help thinking 
that these critical times in which we live make the Reformation- 
doctrine of a distinction between the civil and the spiritual more 
and more precious ; and anticipating, as we can hardly fail to do, 
the tumultuous agitation of all the nations of Christendom, when 
the winds of judgment are let loose,—the winds, already shaking 
all things,—the opposing forces of arbitrary power and lawless 
anarchy,—tyranny and fierce democracy,—papal supremacy and 
atheistic madness ;—observing the passions ready to prey upon 
mankind, making every form and kind of government subservient 
to their aim ;—we cling to this tenet of a divinely-instituted 
society, not meddling with states and nations, and claiming, by 
Divine right, not to be meddled with by them, as what may prove 
an ark, if not a stronghold, when the floods come. It was very 
natural for Arnold, looking merely to the extravagant preten- 
sions of the Tractarian clergy, to grasp the Queen’s Supremacy, 
as a god-send. It is still more natural that Bunsen, the liberal 
and learned minister of the most enlightened of European 
Sovereigns,—his adviser, too, in comprehensive reforms, both of 
Church and State,—should cast the halo of a sublime specula- 
tion, like another Plato in his republic, over the as yet ill-jointed 
workmanship of his country’s king-made Constitution. He may 
be excused for desiderating the soldering influence of an Anglican 
alliance and a quasi-Anglican episcopacy, to consolidate the 
Church-union to which Royal Authority stands pledged. But 
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for our part, we still prefer, and as the combat thickens are likely 
more and more to prefer, “the separation of the Spiritual and 
and the Natural,” medieval though it may be, yet not quite in 
a medizeval sense,—to “ the interpenetration of these,” in which 
our sanguine friend hopes to see “ that sound and healthy con- 
dition, and that true perfection, which are indeed well pleasing 
to God.”—(P. 61.)* 

Still, it isa splendid model that these men of high and sancti- 
fied intellect bring before us ; and we are very far indeed from 
saying that it is never, as to its essential spirit, to be realized. We 
have got, as it seems to us, in the study of their works, a nearer 
approximation than we had before to the full meaning of such 
texts as that in the Revelation (ch. xi. 15) :—“ And the seventh 
angel sounded: and there were great voices in heaven, saying, 
The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall shall reign for ever and 
ever ;’—and we might be tempted to launch forth on this wide 
ocean of the unfulfilled in prophecy, and paint the Church of the 
Future in millennial times. With some important modifications, 
we might take Bunsen’s sketch as our ground-work ; only merging, 
perhaps, the State, more than he does, in the Church, and still 
making the congregation, not the bishop, the leading and guiding 
element throughout. But it would be unsuitable and unseason- 
able. Let it suffice for the present to put in this caveat, that 
we may not be supposed insensible to the beauty and simple 
unity of the edifice which seems to crown the heights of the new 
city of the Lord, as it expands its fair form and develops its per- 
fect outline to the eye of expectant faith. 

We feel that our readers may have cause to complain of the 
very defective sketch we have given of this most remarkable 
book; and for our own part, we are not ashamed to plead as our 
apology the difficulty we have had in assuring ourselves in many 
instances that we had thoroughly mastered its meaning. Even 
now, we are far from venturing to speak dogmatically, or er 
cathedré, on what, after all, may be our misapprehension, and 
not Bunsen’s real mind. We do submit, however, that his 
Treatise labours under the want of a full, clear, and explicit dis- 
cussion of the very question with which it chiefly concerned him 
to grapple,—the rather, as it is the question which would have 
brought him into close dealing with the New Testament scrip- 
tures. We refer, of course, to the question, Whether Christ and 





* Bunsen’s jealousy of any Church, even the most popular, not made and man- 
aged by the Supreme National power, comes out strongly in one place, where he 
indignantly sets aside the very idea of the government “handing over”—* the 
keys of Zionj” which “ Providence has placed in its hands.” His extreme and 
almost angry Erastianism is worth noticing. (Pp. 199, 200.) 
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his Apostles meant to found and form any visible organized so- 
ciety or societies, upon earth, distinct from the other relationships 
of common life? and if so, of what nature? how constituted and 
governed? and with what bearing upon these other fellowships 
of men? There is a great omission, as it seems to us, in the 
book; a great gap or gulf between the generalities of his a 
priort Church-theory, and the practical details of his a posteriori 
Church-constitution ; the former drawn very much from abstract 
reasoning in the region of the universal, the absolute, the ideal ;— 
the latter, again, moulded in a most business-like and matter-of- 
fact style, on the mere commonplace of the actual, as it happens 
to exist in Prussia. In the former, we seem to see the philoso- 
pher, ranging through the highest sphere of the transcendental 
metaphysics, and adjusting the relations of mind and matter, 
soul and body, the spiritual and the natural : in the latter, again, 
we find the statesman, applying himself in downright earnest to 
things as they are, and with sound practical sagacity seeking to 
make the most of them. It is the Christian in both departments 
—the Christian of the best stamp and mould,—the Christian 
philosopher and the Christian statesman. It is in the purest 
light of the Gospel that he speculates ; it is in the truest spirit of 
the Gospel that he would reform. And therefore, all the more, 
we long to meet with him, if not as the Christian divine, yet at 
least as the Christian student; not polemical, but merely bibli- 
cal, in the path of an intelligent scriptural inquiry, to see if this 
Church-theory we search for may not be found somewhere else 
than either in the formulas of German science, or in the amended 
framework of German synods. It would be indeed worth while 
to await the result of a mind like Bunsen’s, large and lofty in 
speculation, shrewd and sensible in practical life, equally at home 
in the regions of thought and action, examining the apostolic 
writings simply as a historian and a critic, and telling us what 
trace he finds of a social institute contemplated and commenced, 
such as, however it may harmonize with other earthly institutes, 
‘an scarcely be identified with, or merged in, or subjected to any 
of them. Meanwhile, we again complain of a hiatus, valde de- 
jlendus. From his antinomies or antagonisms of the universal 
priesthood versus the ministry, and catholicity versus nationality, 
or in other words, from the four original and fundamental pos- 
tulates of individual responsibility, standing means of grace, a 
catholic unity, and a national conscience,—all which we hold 
along with him,—he proceeds at once to construct his Prussian 
beau-ideal of the Church of the Future; and he does so upon 
no scriptural rules or principles, so far as we can see, but solely 
upon considerations of convenience and expediency ; setting up 
bishops and setting down courts, at his mere pleasure, with 
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crown patronage and a crown primacy, as matters of course,— 
ali without any warrant of the Word of God, or any attempt to 
show that in the province he is so arbitrarily fashioning to his own 
mind, the Word of God is either favourable, or neutral, or silent. 

It is impossible, at present, to enter upon the Scriptural argu- 
ment; it must sutfice briefly to attempt a very summary state- 
ment of the question. 

In Judaism we find, confessedly, a national religion and a 
national Church,—a religion, however, and a Church, evidently 
not fitted to be universal. For, whatever opening there was, 
under that economy, for proselytes at home and colonies abroad, 
it is plain that the economy itself was limited, local, and tempo- 
rary. Christianity, therefore, must displace and dispossess 
Judaism, before the commission to go into all the world can be 
issued or obeyed. Hence, catholicity, or universality, is the lead- 
ing principle and law of the New Testament dispensation. But 
how is this principle practically developed and followed out? Is 
it by the entire absence of any organization at all? or is it by 
means of an organization so simple and plastic, so free from all 
entanglements of time and place, as to be capable of being every 
where and always realized? The former is the favourite opinion 
of those who wish to have ail ecclesiastical constitutions regarded 
as mere matters of human arrangement. They are fond of tell- 
ing us that Christ and his Apostles laid down no precise rules 
of order, discipline and government,—that beyond the barest 
possible intimation, that as there is a Gospel to be preached, 
there must be men to preach it, and as there are ordinances to 
be dispensed, there must be men to dispense them, all is left un- 
regulated and undefined,—and therefore, that societies, states 
and kingdoms, are at perfect liberty to exercise their own dis- 
cretion in fixing how these men are to be chosen and set apart ; 
how many orders of them there are to be; what rules they are to 
follow; and generally, how the whole machinery necessary for the 
purposes of their ministry is to be made and worked. The opposite 
doctrine admits, that as minute and martinet regulations are not 
to be looked for in the New Testament upon any subject what- 
ever, it being the genius of the Gospel to : with general prin- 
ciples, not with points and details,—so a precise ritual and a 
finished hierarchy are not among the Lord’s gifts to His people. 
It admits, also, that in applying practically such hints and in- 
cidental directions as may be gathered out of the Acts and the 
Epistles, where, from the very nature of these books, they occur 
not as dogmatical enactments, but as historical and, as it were, 
conversational allusions, much room is left for a sound sense and 
judgment, preferring the spirit to the letter, the substance to 
the form. But yet, it maintains that any number of Christian 
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men setting themselves to study these inspired writings, to rea- 
son concerning them, and to draw out of them their Master's 
mind, would discover, not only that an organized society or so- 
cieties must be instituted, but still farther, that as to all essen- 
tial particulars, such as the classes and kinds of oftice-bearers, 
the nature and limits of their respective functions, the manner 
of their appointment, the mutual relations of governors and the 
governed, teachers and the taught, and the order of admitting and 
excluding members, and directing and superintending affairs,— 
the elements of a clearly-defined polity are to be found in these 
early and authentic records. Nor is it immaterial to remark, in 
confirmation of this view, that as if by a Divine adaptation be- 
forehand, expiring Judaism had two children in her womb,— 
two systems in her bosom,—the temple economy, sacerdotal and 
ritual, autocratic, exclusive, burdensome,—and the synagogue 
worship and fellowship,—ministerial and liberal,—with means of 
edification, and the germs at least of self-government and united 
action ;—and it seems plainly deducible trom the whole tenor of 
the New Testament, that Christianity, in rejecting the former of 
these systems, accepted, sanctioned and consolidated the latter. 

Thus far the question is stated in one of its aspects: but it 
may be viewed in another light, somewhat more general. Thus 
the opinion of Arnold as to the way in which Christianity is to 
leaven human nature and human life,—and if we understand 
him rightly, that of Bunsen also,—would seem to be something 
like this. The Gospel, taking possession of a man, makes him a 
priest of God. Henceforth all his actions, of whatever kind, in 
all departments of his life, whether his inner or his outer life,— 
his acts of common business and intercourse on earth as well as 
his acts of direct communion with Heaven, become priestly acts, 
—acts of self-sacrifice,—the presenting of himself as a continual 
thank-offering to God. There is no distinction, therefore, in 
his judgment, between things common and holy, things secular 
and spiritual: all are to him equally sacred. 

Now, even as regards the individual, we may observe in pass- 
ing, that this is either a pious truism or a mystical paradox ; 
it either means nothing to the present purpose, or else it means 
a great deal too much. It is a truism if it mean merely that the 
devout spirit in which they are done consecrates a Christian’s 
commonest actions, and makes them part of his service of God ; 
but if it be pushed further and made to mean that spiritual and 
secular things become, or are to be considered as becoming 
really homogeneous, so that secret devotion and a visit to a 
friend are to be in the believer actions of the same kind, then 
we may with almost absolute certainty predict that one of two 
things must happen—either all prayer will be merged in busi- 
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ness, or all business in prayer. Special offices of religion will 
seem to be needless when the livelong day is itself one con- 
tinued round of worship, or on the other hand, by a recoil or 
reaction from that extreme, earthly duties and interruptions will 
be felt as incompatible with what should be an unbroken hea- 
venly frame, or a prolonged closet exercise “ from morn to eve, 
from eve to dewy morn ;” and so this refinement of amalgamat- 
ing or identifying the secular and the sacred, that looks at first 
sight so pious and so practical, will end in there being either no 
piety but practice, or little practice but piety: it will infallibly 
produce either latitudinarianism or fanaticism,—either habitual 
apathy and indifference, or the rapturous quietism of Madame 
Guion and the Mystics. Even as regards the individual Chris- 
tian, therefore, we hold the distinction between the spiritual and 
secular to be a valid one, and one which, for the sound health 
of the soul, it is essential to keep up. 

But to return to the analogy which our friends would seem 
to trace between the individual Christian and the social body 
becoming Christian,—as the Gospel takes possession of a man, 
so it does of a community,—a nation,—and immediately all na- 
tional acts must become religious. The nation, as such, in its 
national capacity, and through the ordinary channels of its na- 
tional administration, begins, like the individual, to do every 
thing as for Christ. And here it has to consider what things 
are to be done, and how they may best be done. For con- 
venience, the different things to be done may be divided into 
different departments; and as the nation manages its legal, its 
financial, its military and other affairs, by distinct sets of func- 
tionaries, and under separate systems of action and control, so it 
may find it advisable to have a distinct and separate branch of 
agency and government for matters relating to the Christian 
ministry,—to schools and churches and other means of Christian 
worship, edification and benevolence. This we regard as the 
full amount of what Bunsen intends to say in a passage which 
seems, at first sight, strongly to recognise the separation of the 
spiritual from the civil :— 

“We wish the body politic, the national life, to comprise things 
divine and human; but we think at the same time, that the civil and 
the ecclesiastical administration of a state, by its parliaments and by its 
synods respectively, are two different streams of the one national life, 
and that the purity of those streams, and the healthfulness of this life 
will be best insured by their complete separation. An evangelical 
Church polity is accordingly in our opinion nothing but one side of 
the constitution of an evangelical state.”—BunsEn, p. 49. 


—For this is really no greater distinction than between the civil 
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and the military services in the same commonwealth. And ac- 
cordingly, in his whole delineation of the Church of the Future, 
we have no trace of any idea but this, that the nation, embracing 
Christianity, resolves to have a department for worship and in- 
struction, as well as one for dispensing justice between man and 
man, both of them being such, in point of efficiency and liber- 
ality, as becomes a free people, and both of them being in the 
same sense and to the same extent under the control of the su- 
preme national power. 

Now the question just comes back again, in reality, to this : has 
a nation, becoming Christian, to make its own Church, or does it 
find a Church already made? The same question, in substance, 
arises in the case of an individual. Take a man before he is a 
Shristian. He has various offices and functions to discharge, 
and among the rest, religious duties to perform, and he is bound 
to order them all as best he can, according to the light of nature 
and conscience. He becomes a Christian; and he must now, 
therefore, order them all equally and alike, according to the 
holier principles and purer precepts of the Gospel. Here Arnold 
would stop. But the real point yet remains behind. Is our 
Christian man left to apply these principles and precepts to the 
religious department of his life, just as to its other concerns, in 
the exercise of the same general discretion, and under the same 
general responsibility ?- Or does he enter into a new and special 
relation to a new and separate society, organized, as to all its 
leading features, and instituted by Christ? And if so, what are 
his duties and privileges in reference to that society? And it is 
the same inquiry exactly that meets us in the case of a nation as 
such, like an individual, supposed to become Christian. The very 
first thing to be done is not merely to own the general obligation 
to regulate all its affairs,—Divine worship as well as every thing 
else,—by the standard of Christianity, but to ascertain if there 
be not a divinely-ordained fellowship as well as a divinely-taught 
faith, to be recognised by it as a distinct and independent so- 
ciety, with laws and officers of its own, and an exclusive govern- 
ment and discipline which no authority beyond itself can touch. 
Hlow a nation ought to deal with that society, or kingdom of God, 
—-supposing the people Christian enough to discern it,—whether, 
in a national character, the community ought negatively to 
tolerate it merely, or to give it immunities and advantages of a 
more positive description, .is altogether another matter. What 
we now insist upon is, that in tacitly assuming the Christian 
nation, (or indeed the Christian man,) as such, to be intrusted 
with the making of its own ecclesiastical institute, very much as 
it is intrusted with the regulation of its own police, and in alto- 
gether omitting the investigation of the scriptural argument on 
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this subject, Bunsen is open to the charge of taking for granted 
the very thing to be proved; and his work labours under the 
defect of being, after all, a one-sided view of the momentous 
question which it raises. 

It is the question, however, which will largely fill men’s minds 
for some considerable time to come. Apart from economical re- 
forms and improvements, there is not any subject more engross- 
ing than the relation between Church and State. And the sub- 
ject cannot now be treated superficially, in the way of popular 
declamation merely. It must be reduced to its first principles 
and elements; and the very foundation of men’s beliefs must be 
searched and canvassed. We may regret this. We may grudge 
the diversion of thought and energy from the work of direct 
assault on the flagrant palpable abuses of the present Establish- 
ments, to the discussion of abstract and abstruse points of philo- 
sophical theology. But thus it has ever been. Institutions 
which a timely correction of enormous evils might preserve, force 
on, by their refusal or delay of concession, the far more perilous 
agitation of the original laws of social order, whether human or 
Divine. The history of former ages might furnish abundant il- 
lustration of the infatuation of which we speak. It is so natural 
a tendency, on the part of those whose vested interests are chal- 
lenged, to cling to the very sores and tumours of the body whose 
breath is their life, that they go on opposing every cautious appli- 
cation of the knife, until far more radical treatment begins to be 
talked of as the only cure. It was thus that in the generation 
preceding the Commonwealth, statesmen and churchmen alike 
failed to know their time of visitation ; and missing repeated op- 

yortunities of a wise practical adjustment of affairs, both in Eng- 

Jand and in Scotland, compelled the raising of primary questions 
of right, civil and political as well as ecclesiastical, such as argu- 
ment ultimately proved unable to settle. It is no happy omen 
that in this respect there should be so many points of correspon- 
dence between these days and our own. 

Some quarter of a century ago, reflecting men, whether in 
sanguine hope, or more in fear, were inclined to expect some- 
thing “ new under the sun.” The curtain had fallen, amid the 
smoke and carnage of Waterloo, on a series of scenes wilder than 
the world had yet seen, at least in the modern drama of its his- 
tory: and what the next act might disclose became matter of 
speculation and inquiry. The wish, or the apprehension, being 
generally father to the thought, minds differently constituted 
and influenced, differed very widely in their anticipations; some 
looking forward to the winding up of the plot in a golden age 
of pure light and love—others, again, looking out for storms ; 
all, however, on the alert for issues strange as well as great, At 
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last, the intervening pause having been relieved by such brief 
and startling interludes as the three-days’ revolutions of Paris 
and Brussels, with Emancipation, Reform, Chartism, Repeal, 
and other passing feats or pageants,—the serious business of 
the stage is resumed, and the curtain slowly rises. But instead 
of novelty, it is the old story to be acted over again; the old 
weary strife of polemics to be resumed, with all its old manceuvres 
and eccentric jumble of spiritual and political tactics; defunct 
parties start into life again; and Papist, Presbyterian, Prelatist, 
Puritan, Cavalier, and Roundhead, almost in the very guise 
they wore of old, begin again to strut or fret their little hour as 
before. It would seem indeed (to escape from so questionable a 
figure) as if, in sober earnest, the controversies of the seventeenth 
century, which were rather adjourned than adjusted, were all to 
be taken up anew; mixed up, perhaps, with some little novelty, 
through the modern growth of infidelity and liberalism, but still 
destined apparently, as of old, to give shape and colour to the 
movements of the age. Hence the deep interest of such specula- 
tions as those of Bunsen, as well as of such historical resurree- 
tions as Carlyle has achieved for Cromwell. For ourselves, we 
would fain hope that between philosophy, with her searching of 
first principles, and history,—old almanack though it be,—teaching 
by examples, the Churches and Nations, if only they could be 
persuaded to consult also the Divine Record, might be more 
safely and peacefully guided into a better haven of rest. 

Nor is it irrelevant to these thoughts to indulge ourselves in 
one closing extract from the work before us,—an extract bearing 
upon what, after all, is the main thing, which is not the Church’s 
polity, but her educational and evangelical home-missionary work, 
—an extract that would have warmed the very heart of him 
who set the West Port experiment agoing. We refer to Bun- 
sen’s view of the manifold evangelical ministry :— 

* In the pastoral office we have retained the parochial system of 
the ancient Church, and either found it already strengthened and sup- 
ported by the share taken by the elders in its operations, or else re- 
marked a decided endeavour on the part of the Christian congrega- 
tions as well as of their pastors, to adopt this principle into the 
present parochial system. We have observed the attempts made 
on the part of the Government as well as of the congregations, to 
strengthen the body of preachers of the Gospel by means of preaching 
and pastoral assistants, and that there is no lack of zealous, devoted, 
educated, and faithful younger men to supply the demand thus made. 
But, in considering the assistance rendered to the pastors in the evan- 
gelical instruction and education of the people, we have met with a 
mighty institution, the only one of its kind, the 17,000 schoolmasters 
who stand at the side of the parochial clergy, and assist them in the 
congregation, * * * That which is good and evangelical in the 
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system of the Clergy-Church is still to be found in it, and new and 
vigorous shoots present themselves on every side, and manifest a life 
full of hope for the future. We found the most startling and import- 
ant signs of this in the help afforded to the Church in her care of the 
poor, the sick, and the prisoners. We were here met by a zealous 
company of men and women, who had founded institutions of helpful 
love, for the reformation of those who have gone astray, for the main- 
tenance of homeless and orphan children, for the comfort of the sick 
and the prisoner; we were met by operatives full of faith, and by a 
holy band of deaconesses, performing the works of the merciful sisters 
of the Clergy-Church, without vows, in the full freedom of the Gos- 
pel, and in the might of free, because thankful, love. Now every 
one who considers the way in which the diaconate first decayed and 
died, and how it is especially wanting in the Clergy-Church, because 
it requires for its free development the full communion of the laity, 
and the full acknowledgment of the universal priesthood, will readily 
comprehend the historical significance of the fact, that amongst the 
vigorous offshoots of the Chureh-life of the present day, the diaconate 
is the most distinctly and gloriously prominent. This is the ministry of 
love, and in an especial manner the ministry of the Church of the Future, 
We may here behold coming to the birth the new element of that 
Church of the Future, whose birth-throes we all feel, of that free 
congregation of faithful men, to which the groaning of the creature, 
and the ever more fearful revelations of the misery of mankind are 
pointing. Here is that ministry which is open toall; here is that ap- 
proval of our faith to which every one is called: here is that exercise 
of the priesthood for which every constitution of the Church gives 
liberty. Here is that centre from which the constitution of this 
Church of the Future must proceed, if it is to be partaker of an inward 
and spiritual life.-—Bunsen, pp. 202-205. 

All hail to such a Church of the Future! The world yearns 
for it; creation groans for it. Socicty is sick at heart ; sick of sore 
maladies which “polities can scarcely cure ; sick of many empirics 
and few physicians. And Christ’s ‘hurch alone has the panacea 
—the universal cure. Deacons and Deaconesses, Brothers and 
Sisters of Charity,—with Christ’s love in their hearts and no 
Pope’s yoke on their necks—Priests and Priestesses, self-devoted 
to the High Priest’s own work of going about to do good—such 
is the ministry the age, and the Church, and the world all de- 
mand, Otherwise, Churches are self-consuming ; light and life 
go out in a cold vacuum. Pastors, Elders, Deacons, School- 
masters, People, eat in on themselv es and on one another. 
Forms of polity and worship stand; rights of rule and rights of 
choice are balanced; but love dies ; and with love all peace and 
joy . An earnest, outgoing ministry, in all who are the Lord’s 
—in Dorcas as in Paul—is the grand want of the times. What 
Church will realize this? That is the Chureh of the Future. 
Bunsen, Arnold, Vinet, Chalmers, all are one here, For, at the 
Just, intellect, humanity, piety, are always one. 
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Art. VIL—1. Storia delle Compagnie di Ventura in Italia; di 
Ercote Ricorri. The History of the Bands of Free Adven- 
turers in Italy. By Hercu es Ricorti. 4 vols. 8vo. Turin, 
1844—1846. 

2. Biografie dei Capitant Venturiert dell Umbria; da ARIODANTE 
Fasretti. The Lives of the Captains of the Free Companies 
in Central Italy. By ARIopANTE Fasrertti. Post 8vo. 
3 vols. Montepulciano, 1842—1846. (Not complete.) 


HERE are two contemporaneous works devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the same portion of Italy’s medizeval history —welcome 
both, and welcome all! For may it not be deemed an indication 
that, where the harvest is so very large, the workmen must be 
far from few, when two are found disputing the tillage of the 
same spot in the common harvest-field? We hail the omen. 
Not that it is the first fact that has directed our attention to the 
change that the last few years have produced in this respect in 
Italy. Nor is this the first occasion on which we have called the 
attention of our readers to the circumstance. The truth is, that, 
despite all that might be said of her still lamentable condition— 
despite the many and various obstacles which render her pro- 
gress apparently almost hopeless—Italy 1s progressing. Railways 
and steamboats have, with their beneficent and irresistible ties, 
bound her to the more civilized portions of Europe, and she cannot 
choose but be dragged forward in their wake. The signs and 
evidences of this progress, though still far less striking, perhaps, to 
an English or French observer than the more obvious tokens of 
her past lethargy and present comparative barbarism, are yet 
many and unmistakable enough to those who know her well. 
One of these is the daily increasing movement, life, and vital 
energy of her literature. It is true that the observer who should 
turn to the yearly volume of the “ Bibliografia Italiana,” published 
by Stella of Milan, with a view to estimate from its list of every 
book printed in Italy the condition of Italian literature, would be 
forcibly struck with the extraordinary proportion of translations 
from the English, French, and German, to the entire mass. 
It is so remarkable as to constitute a confession of native poverty 
most humiliating to every worthy citizen of the various States of 
the Peninsula. But it is something that translations are called 
for. Where there are readers there will not long be wanting wri- 
ters to supply their wants. “ Sint Mecwnates non deerunt Marones.” 
And the abundance of translations published in Italy is an evi- 
dence that a reading public—the only Macenas that can call a 
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healthy literature into existence—is beginning to grow up there. 
This is something. But it is more that the works selected for 
translation are, for the most part, such as to do credit to the 
demand of Italian readers. Moreover, the proportion of transla- 
tions to original works is gradually decreasing. And despite 
the many grievous obstacles opposed to the activity of Italian in- 
tellect, there is enough to show that in every department of hu- 
man knowledge thought is at least awake. 

It is true that those who have formed their estimate of Italian 
literature from an acquaintance with it during its latest previous 
period of activity, may well object that the abundance of publi- 
vation has been, in Italy at least, no evidence of awakened intel- 
lect. The remembrance of the lamentable mob of dilettanti 
sonnetteers, academic inditers of epithalamic canzonets, spruce 
drawing-room poet-priestlings, and word-catching polemical com- 
mentators, may well excuse those who have looked into the Italian 
literature of some sixty years since, for regarding the fertility of 
the Italian press as no proof of its worth. But the very fact that 
such things were, joined to the consideration of the very dif- 
ferent aspect of literature in the Peninsula at present, is a ground 
of satisfaction. The change which has been silently operated in 
the popular mind since that day must be immense. Effete senility 
has died, and vigorous youth has grown up in its stead—youth, 
active, hopeful, aspiring, growing, as youth should be; but at 
the same time imitative, frequently jejune, occasionally presump- 
tuous, and not seldom mistaken, as youth must ever be. 

The two works whose titles the reader has seen at the head of 
this Article, will furnish us with an opportunity of pointing out 
one or two faults of an opposite nature to each other, which beset 
the literature of Young Italy, while the subject of them furnishes 
a good specimen of the leading tendency of Italian mind at the 
present day, and will at the same time afford our readers some 
glimpses of a very interesting and amusing page of medizval 
history. 

It is the story of Italian warfare and adventure in that mira- 
culous fifteenth century—those strange, pregnant, fateful, many- 
coloured times;—almost as strange, pregnant, fateful, and many- 
coloured as those of this our nineteenth century! But what a 
mad topsy-turvy world it was in those days! Not a merry 
world or good old times, as the cant goes—not at all. Very much 
otherwise. Most sick and sorry times—an exceedingly disagree- 
able and very uncomfortable world was it in that fifteenth cen- 
tury. Picturesque? Ay, truly, lady; and very pleasant—to read 
of, as stretched on a chaise longue in a comfortable drawing-room 
—you, the mistress perhaps of a little suburban residence, enjoy a 
security, elegance, and comfort which might well excite the envy of 
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the noble chatelaines of those “good old times.” Good-for-nothing 
times ? Nay, not so either, fair reader. Those poor old days with 
their unrighted wrongs, their struggling, their working, their striv- 
ing, and their suffering, were good for much. Very good for the 
supply of brilliant materials for the motley kaleidoscope history- 
pictures of “ graphic” historical romance writers. Good, also, it 
may be, for other purposes ; and among them, for preparing the 
advent and the glory and the wellbeing of our highly-improved 
nineteenth century selves. Let us not then judge too severely 
that poor old dead century, though its story do lead us to scout, 
with infinite self-gratulation, the “ good-old times” theory. Let 
us remember our obligations to it, and bear in mind that we owe 
a similar duty to that five-and-twentieth century, in whose eyes 
we shall, it is to be hoped, seem as deserving of blame and pity. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Italy was covered 
thickly with a vast number of communities—Communi. Some 
were fair cities, some thriving towns, some ambitious townlets. 
But all were Communt. And it is easy to conceive all the value, 
force, and sweetness of the term in the ears of those who had just 
succeeded in withdrawing their necks from the yoke of their feudal 
tyrants. Healthy, vigorous, active, boisterous, high-spirited, 
noisy, unruly, but withal ome, youngsters were these youth- 
{ul communities. Though grown too big and too strong for the 
power of their domestic oppressors, they were not altogether their 
own masters. They were placed under the tutelage, for the most 
part, of two pedagogues—the Emperor and the Pope; and two 
worse protectors or educators could not be found. At one mo- 
ment abdicating their authority altogether—in the next suddenly 
resuming it with violence, passion, and tyranny ; now quarrelling 
with each other—now again encouraging the quarrels of their 
pupils ; they contrived to inflict on them all the apparently incom- 
patible evils of improper interference and neglect. The result, 
as may easily be supposed, was not favourable to their character 
or wellbeing in any way. 

Among other consequences of their position and circumstances, 
were perpetual never-ending quarrels among themselves. They 
were absolutely never at peace. Warfare became their chronic, 
and had got to be considered their normal state. Each statelet 
bitterly hated its neighbours, and thought that patriotism con- 
sisted in doing so. Each had also, to complicate its quarrels and 
render an interval of peace absolutely impossible, its internal 
discords—its two parties alternately conquering and conquered, 
alternately banished and banisher ;—for these internal feuds were 
carried on by the Italian cities much on the principle of the 
schoolboy’s game called “ prisoner’s base.” It is a continual 
ousting of the party in by the party out. And this ousting, it 
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must be remembered, was a literal and corporeal ousting from 
house and home, goods and chattels, kith and kindred. ‘The un- 
successful party, the “ fuoruscite,” who bear so large a part in 
the medieval history of Italy, were turned adrift upon the world 
utterly destitute, and without other hope than that of being able 
by force of arms, and probably with the assistance of some neigh- 
bouring hostile city, to reénter their country, 7. ¢. their city, and 
inflict a similar lot upon their opponents. 

Thus there were constantly spread over the face of the coun- 
try a vast number of reckless, desperate men, living how they 
could, and ready at any moment for any desperate venture, 
and dreading nothing but that general peace and tranquillity 
which would have rendered their lot absolutely hopeless beggary. 
The main and ultimate object of these “ fuoruscite” was always 
of course to obtain their own return to their homes—to the high 

laces of their native cities, and to turn out the opposite party. 

But the mode and object of the warfare between one city and 
another was remarkable enough. To inflict injury on the enemy, 
and not to enrich or aggrandize themselves, was almost always 
the sole object. And the injury which they aimed at doing seems 
always to have stopped short of destruction, or complete conquest. 
To triumph over, to exult over, and insult the rival city—to 
humble its power and lower its pride—this seems to have 
been the end and aim of these perpetual wars. Indeed, had it 
been otherwise—had the vanquished been finally and completely 
conquere ed and brought under the power of the conqueror, the 
state of things which we have attempted to describe could not 
have lasted as it did. But no war ever so disabled the vanquished 
sind as to prevent their being perfectly ready to begin the con- 
test again the next spring. The idea of so conquering a city as 
to a possession of it, and permanently add it to the dominions 
of the conqueror, was the product of a later period. 

And it is strange, at first sight, that amid such a state of 
things, amid such frequent destruction of the fruits of human 
Jabour, and such universal insecurity of life and property, the arts 
of peace did not perish—that on the contrary they grew and flou- 
rished. But it is not the only instance “ where grew the arts of 
war and peace” side by side. And the extent to which such a 
phenomenon is possible, is a most striking proof of the invincible 
elasticity and energy of a free people. The most disorderly move- 
ment, the most undisciplined confusion, may retard the progress 
of civilization, but will not paralyze it. It is the absence of all 
movement, the stagnation of despotism which can alone prevail 
to produce such a lethargy of mind as shall wholly contravene the 
great universal law of progress. Absence of movement alone in- 
dicates absence of life. And de say follows moral as well as phy- 
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sical death. So civilization gradually advanced among these tur- 
bulent and warlike communes, and brought wealth and luxury 
in its train. 

Such wasthestate of things in Italy during the thirteenth century. 
The commencement of the fourteenth saw an important and per- 
nicious change. The imperial arms, which ever from time to time 
crossed the Alpsand descendedinto Italy like the periodical overflow 
of some disastrous torrent, had brought into the Peninsula a num- 
ber of soldiers of fortune, and had on retiring left them there—the 
noxious and unwholesome deposit of the subsiding waters. These 
men were ready to lend their swords to any of the parties in any 
of the thousand quarrels ever rife throughout the country, and 
thus hired foreign soldiers began to appear among the citizen- 
ranks of the Communes. War was no longer the same thing ; 
and the result which very rapidly followed was, that the quarrels of 
the cities among themselves, or their defence against either Pope, 
Emperor, or their own “fuoruscite,” was committed entirely to the 
hands of mercenaries ;—for the good citizens soon found that 
fighting with these professional soldiers was a very different thing 
from fighting with their countrymen of the next city. They 
would * have seen them damned, ere they would fight with them, 
an’ they had known they had been so cunning of fence.” But the 
difference was great in various ways. Not only were the citizens, 
warlike and used to handle weapons as they were, very unequally 
matched against the practised skill and hardihood of profes- 
sional soldiers, but they not unreasonably began to consider that 
the wager of life against life was by no means fair-play between 
themselves and the mercenaries. Shall the life of a man who 
has wife and children, house and home, goods and chattels,” rea- 
soned the worthy burghers, “ be staked against that of a reckless 
adventurer, who sells his at the rate of ten florins a-month ?” 
Then, again, in these feuds of city against city, it was never the 
object of the conqueror to kill, but to take as many prisoners as 
possible, with the view of exacting a ransom ior each—which, 
where citizens fought against citizens, and the prisoners taken 
were men of substance, was always paid—and well paid. “ But 
what to do with the unprofitable carcass of a foreign man-at- 
arms,” argued the citizens; “what is he worth, when one hus 
caught him? His horse and arms are all he has in the world. 
Ile is good for nothing. Out on such unprofitable fighting!” 

So the employment of mercenaries rapidly became universal. 
Each wealthy Commune—and they were all more or less so—found 
it far more expedient, when threatened by the mercenaries in the 
pay of their enemies, to hire other adventurers to oppose them, 
than to take the field themselves. A complete revolution in the 
warfare of Italy was thus effected in a very short space of time. 
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And when it is borne in mind that the farther a nation is from 
civilization the more completely does its military condition ex- 
ress its entire condition, as Signor Ricotti well remarks in his 
introduction, (vol. i., p. xviii. ) i it will be readily conceived how 
important a revolution it was. This change may be considered 
to have been consummated about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the dynasty of the “ Venturieri” to have continued to 
the close of the fifteenth—dynasty it may indeed be termed ad- 
visedly, for the country was from the Alps to Calabria entirely 
in their hands. ‘his period of two centuries may however 
be divided into two nearly equal portions, during the first of 
which the adventurer companies were for the most part foreigners, 
both men and leaders, and during the second chiefly Italians. 
To these two centuries, then, the history of the “ Free Com- 
—= ”__“ Venturieri””—“ Compagnie di Ventura” — “ Free 
zances”—or by whatever other names they are designated, is con- 
fined. But Signor Ricotti takes a wider range, for the reasons 
stated in the following extract, which we cite at length, not only 
as containing the plan of the work, but as affording a good speci- 
men of a style of writing on which we wish to offer a few re- 
marks :— 


“In Italy,” says he, “‘ the Free Companies were for two centuries 
the sole military force of the country. In fact at the very moment, as 
it were, of their appearance, the Communal governments began to de- 
cay, the city military forces became extinct, and vast dominions were 
erected on the ruins caused by partizan zeal. Now it is very clear 
that long before this palpable result could have been entirely pro- 
duced, a certain time must have elapsed, during which faint beginnings 
only of the Companies were visible, and the decline of the Communes 
was scarcely sensible. And to that period must the researches of those 
go back, who would discover the part really due to the mercenary 
bands in the revolution then produced. Thus in the earliest begin- 
nings of the Companies must be sought the solution of that most im- 
por tant poetiom—-the cause of the decline of the Italian Communes. 

* And so also with regard to the decadence of the 
wan Companies. For in truth an institution which has for two cen- 
turies ruled the destinies of a vast country, and has thrust its influence 
into the inmost recesses of the public and private life of its citizens, 
cannot vanish in a moment suddenly. As its causes are manifold 
and of long date, so also are its consequences. It was necessary, then, 
in the very threshold of this part of our labours, to fix the exact epoch 
of the downfall of the Companies; and we have placed it at the time of 
the restoration of the national militia. This fixed, two modes of treat- 
ing the subject presented themselves—inasmuch as some of the traces 
left by the Companies were, as it were, material, and concerned only 
the art and practice of war; while others of them were far more sub- 
tle, and concerned mankind and the nation, The first made them- 
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selves feltin Europe up to the establishment of the system of conscription 
prevailing at the present day, and are felt even yet wherever the con- 
scription has not banished all the other methods of forming an army. 
And we shall investigate these traces in an examination of the armies 
formed by levy, which succeeded to the Free Companies; and of the 
Swiss and German paid troops ; and of the engineers and bombard- 
iers whose habit it was to pass from one service to another for hire ; 
and, lastly, in the explanation of many military customs and practices. 
The other series of researches leads us to investigate the effects produced 
generally by the Free Companies on the destinies of Italy, on the na- 
ture of her governments, on the lot, the happiness, the private and 
public moral character of her inhabitants. Such researches are, in 
truth, difficult; inasmuch as no one fact, but only a large accumu- 
lation of facts, can suffice for their investigation, and the historian 
must frequently be unable to adduce to the reader any more satisfac- 
tory ground for his assertions than his own convictions. 

“* Now the field of our researches being thus enlarged, they are led 
naturally to embrace the general events of Italian warfare for a period 
of twelve centuries—that is, from the fall of the Roman empire to the 
institution of modern armies. The history of the Free Companies 
forms the central and principal portion of our work. The military 
events which took place from the invasion of the Lombards to the fall 
of the Communes form the introduction, and the military institutions 

‘which arose after the disappearance of the Companies constitute the 
conclusion. 

“ Now, military history may be studied either with regard to its 
principles of art, or with reference to its institutions. In an artistic 
point of view, the military story of the Middle Ages must seem sterile 
to whoever considers the vast difference between the means of war- 
fare used in those days, and those of the present time. And such they 
really are for us. But, with reference to their institutions, on the con- 
trary, they are worthy of our most serious consideration.” 

Such is the plan of Signor Ricotti’s work, and such his notion 
of the manner in which the subject should be treated. And he 
has produced a very creditable, a very useful, and an extremely 
readable book—one far more so to the general reader than might 
perhaps be anticipated from the style of our extract, which may 
possibly be thought to threaten a seasoning of military pedantry, 
the most intolerable of all professional pedantries whatever. But 
the sort of rather stilted enunciation of simple matters, percep- 
tible in the passage we have quoted, arises from a different source, 
which it is worth while to point out, as the traces of its influence 
are not peculiar to the work of Signor Ricotti, but hay be ob- 
served very generally tinging a large portion of the literature of 
Italy of the present day. We allude to a sort of would-be phi- 
losophical style, with which those who read much of Italy’s pre- 
sent literature will not fail to have been struck. “ proprio di” 
is a favourite exordium of Signor Ricotti. “It is the property 
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of ..” dogs to bite, or of cats to scratch, &. &e., as the case 
may be. And continually some axiom not more profound than 
these follows these saw-announcing words. This, together with 
a tendency to verbiage, a great love for laying down divisions 
often where the subject-matter requires none, and a frequent 
attempt to draw moral generalizations from facts too isolated, too 
few, and too unimportant to furnish the means of establishing any 
truth worth enunciating, gives to too many of the productions of 
modern Italian authors a certain jejuneness, and puerility of 
tone. Their philosophizing has too often an air of much a-do 
about nothing, which makes one feel as if one were reading a 
schoolboy’s thesis. 

And in truth, the phrase we have just written points at once to 
the rationale of the matter. Are not the thinkers of Italy—lu 
jeune Italie—in the position and condition of schoolboys? Can 
they be expected to come forth, Minerva-like, full-grown and 
mature thinkers—original, creative, full of matter such as is 
grown in the long-cultivated intellectual soil of more fortunate 
countries? Youth is imitative, uncreative—necessarily so. And 
how very young, let it be remembered, is modern Italy in the 
career of intellect! And this same intellectual product, the weak- 
ness of which we have been remarking—this moral philosophy, 
this knowledge of man, is of all the fruits of mental cultivation 
the slowest of growth, and the hardest to rear in a new soil. And 
think what the soil is sti?’ How shall a nation produce moral 
meg where thought is still repressed by obstacles of every 

sind? How recently have we proud Englishmen and French- 
men achieved the liberty of thought necessary to the strong 
and healthy growth of moral speculation! Jlave we yet wholly 
achieved it? 

Would it be our wish then, to repress and extinguish these pre- 
mature attempts of the nascent thought of Young Italy? Far, very 
far from it! As soon should we caution a man never to go into the 
water till he could swim. It is true Young Italy is apt to venture 
into the water out of her depth. But that too is in her case 
excusable —nay, desirable, necessary. Though her truths, 
therefore, be often truisms, her reasoning jejune, and her conclu- 
sions trite, we welcome the effort. We remember that it was 
not so when Machiavelli wrote, and we rest assured that it will 
not be so when the sons of the generation now rising shall hold 
the pen. 

In the meantime, despite what we have said, Signor Ricotti 
has written a good and conscientious, and—what in these days is 
more to the purpose still—an amusing book. 

The work of Signor Fabretti is one of very different preten- 
sions, and its merits and faults will require much fewer words to 
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state them sufficiently. “It is,” he tells us—and begs the reader 
to remember the fact—“ written for the people,” and for the 
people of the author’s own portion of Italy. “The people,” he 
says, “require for their instruction histories and examples taken, 
not from the records of foreign nations, but from those of their 
own country, and, if possible, from that district with which they 
are more immediately acquainted. The powerful interest of 
locality will thus be oonela to bear on their minds. Besides,” 
as he says, “ universal heroes are rare—local ones abundant.” 
The remark is one worthy of attention. But we do not feel 
quite certain that it is desirable to foster to excess the spirit of 
locality, always powerful over the minds of those whose lot in 
life tends to cireumscribe their power of locomotion, and with it 
their sympathies and opinions. We doubt much whether a sys- 
tem which should lead the Hampshire peasant to admire and 
feel proud of his Hampshire worthies, while his Kentish neigh- 
bour’s sympathies were as exclusively bespoken in favour of the 
heroes of Kent, would tend to the advancement of real civiliza- 
tion. It seems to us that catholicity of admiration and sympathy 
is almost the one thing needful in the pelitical education of the 
masses. What but the want of this has hitherto kept us back ? 
What but the inordinate spirit of locality has been the rock on 
which the destinies of Italy have suffered shipwreck, and is to the 
present day the most insuperable obstacle to her improvement ? 
Signor Fabretti, however, thinking differently, has presented 
to his fellow-citizens of Perugia and its district the lives of the 
Umbrian Captains of the Companies, as objects of their patriotic 
sympathy and admiration. Now, it may be doubted whether it 
be more pernicious for a people to admire nothing or to admire 
amiss. ‘The necessity and beneficial influences of hero-worship 
have been well taught us by Mr. Carlyle. But if the hero be a 
mock hero; if the object set up for admiration be worthy only of 
abhorrence, what sort of education are we preparing for the 
people? And military greatness, even at the best, is the last 
that a nation should be taught to reverence. The deeds of great 
fighters, even in the best of causes, are not the right materials 
for furnishing the popular mind and imagination. Slowly and 
with much trouble is the world, now in this nineteenth century, 
beginning to understand that bloodshed and devastation are nof 
glorious or anywise desirable—that the destruction of mankind, 
however successfully achieved, does not entitle the destroyer to 
the gratitude and admiration of his fellows. The trade of war, 
with its mischievous and disastrous pride, pomp, and cirewm- 
stance, is now at length gradually tending to assume its just 
place in the opinion of mankind, What must we then think 
of the wisdom of recommending to the popular adiniration pro- 
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fessional fighters, whose warfare was divested of every circum- 
stance which can ever render it even pardonable—hired ruffians, 
whose greatness is to be measured solely by the greatness of the 
misery and mischief they occasioned ! 

Hear Signor Fabretti’s own account of these great men. It is 
true that he is speaking, in the passage we are about to quote, 
of the foreign Free Captains—and he attempts to draw a dis- 
tinction between the general character of these and that of the 
Italian leaders of Free Companies; but the distinction is in no 
wise borne out by history—not even by its testimony as brought 
forward in Signor Fabretti’s own pages. It will be observed, 
that in the last words of the following passage he admits that his 
remarks are not applicable to his own heroes :— 


“* Tt appears clear,” he says, “ that the foreign bands and captains 
were a race of men who sold themselves to the best bidder, and who 
when sold forthwith turned their thoughts to foul play, and calculated 
the profits of treason. They were men who fought for a cause almost 
unknown to them, against opponents of whom they were equally igno- 
rant—men who, having no interest in the fertile tillage they trampled, 
contaminated a soil especially favoured by nature. They destroyed 
precious monuments, ravaged the country, consumed the best part of 
the public money, and revelled in the beauty of the daughters of Italy. 
They were men who made a loathsome mixture of religion and fero- 
city, of honour and baseness, professing Christianity, but paying no 
respect to its altars, and frequently turning their arms against the 
defenceless. But if haply they remained awhile unhired by any mas- 
ter, and invaded some city or province of Italy on their own account 
—then, indeed, better were it for that city to have heard doom of 
extermination pronounced against it! 

‘“ And from these foul stains, to tell the truth, the Italian Free 
Captains also were not always free.” 


To which we must add, that we do not find from the pages of 
either of the works before us, that the Italian mercenaries were 
in any respect better than those from beyond the Alps. 

And these are the men whom Signor Fabretti calls “ heroes,” 
and proposes as “ examples” to the people of his native province ! 
But in truth, Signor Fabretti sometimes expresses opinions which 
argue him far more a congenial historian of medizeval bandit 
captains, than a judicious instructor of his contemporary fellow- 
citizens. A robber foray into an unoffending district, perpetrated 
on no other ground or pretext, and for no other purpose than 
that of pillage, is praised (vol. i. p. 122) as “an economical means 
of paying the troops.” 

Ve might cite sundry other sentiments of like nature, which 
might have probably been deemed very instructive reading in 
the late Mr. Fagin’s seminary on Saftron-hill, but hardly calcu- 
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lated, we should have thought, for forming the youthful mind in 
any other meridian. But, enough of Signor Fabretti’s faults and 
shortcomings. His book has been laboriously elaborated from 
original sources, and contains much information that we should 
have gladly sought in his pages, had it not chanced that a con- 
temporary writer has produced a decidedly superior work on the 
same subject. Many particulars the curious student of medieval 
history may no doubt find there, which Signor Ricotti’s more 
general work does not supply ; but we think that the merits of 
the Piedmontese author are too decidedly superior to those of his 
Perugian contemporary to give the latter much chance of finding 
his way across the Alps. 

And now, before quitting the subject, we must introduce our 
readers more specially to some one of these adventurer captains, 
who may serve them as a specimen of the class. One will suffice 
for the purpose—for their careers, their aims, objects, and means 
of attaining them, are very similar, and their history, it must be 
admitted, is inferior as a book of amusement to our English 
“ Lives of the Highwaymen.” Shall we select the Englishman 
John Hawkwood, styled variously by the old chroniclers, 
“ Aughut,” or « Auto,” as they either endeavoured to express the 
original sound, or more judiciously abandoning the vain attempt, 
Italianized it into the latter appellation? Sir John Hawkwood, 
whose portrait on horseback the size of life may still be seen on 
the western wall of the Duomo at Florence, in the service of 
which state the principal part of his later years was spent—that 
“ dux cautissimus et peritissimus,” as the inscription thereunder 
calls him, who, when once, much against his will, he was leading 
an idle life at his villa near Florence, and a poor friar wandering 
that way saluted him with a “God send you peace,” replied with 
a torrent of imprecations, and when the terrified monk asked 
what he had done to anger him, answered that he had i imprec: ated 
on him the curse of peace. Shall it be this worthy warrior? No! 
he was an Englishman. And we must take an Italian, inas- 
much as our authors insinuate that their own native ruffians were 
of a milder character; though in truth the life and adventures of 
Sir John Hawkwood would be found to combine as much that is 
striking and characteristic, with as little that is base and revolt- 
ing, as “those of the best of his class. 

The career of Muzio Attendolo, who, from his headstrong 
violence, was nick-named Sforza, is remarkable enough. He was 
a peasant of the Romagna, and was labouring in the fields, when 
a band of Free Lances chanced to pass that way. They asked 
him some question, and pleased with his answer, his manner 
and appearance, proposed to him to join them. The young 
peasant hesitated, and to decide his wavering threw his mattock 
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up into the branches of a tree, determining that if it remained 
there he would remain at home, but if it fell from the tree he 
would accept the proposal. The mattock fell through the boughs 
to the earth. Muzio secretly took a horse from his father’s 
stable, joined the band of adventurers, and . . . founded one 
of the most powerful families and historical names of Italy. 

We miglit make the reader shudder by more than one anec- 
dote of the career of the ferocious and coldly cruel Facino Cane, 
the name of whose widow Beatrice di Tenda is familiar to our 
ears as household words. 

But we prefer to all these Braccio Fortebracci da Montone, as 
a specimen of the soldier of fortune of those days—a desperate 
ruffian, as fearlessly brave and as skilful a general as any of his 
compeers, and in other respects neither better nor worse than 
the generality of them. His life is written at length by Signor 
Fabretti, who deems him a first-rate hero; and a considerable 
space is devoted to his achievements in the pages of the more 
philosophical Signor Ricotti. 

Braccio Fortebracci was born on the Ist of July 1368 at 
Perugia. His family possessed the castle of Montone, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that town, and Braccio was there- 
fore noble, differing in that respect from his contemporary and 
sarly friend, though later enemy and rival, Sforza. In the year 
1393, one of those sudden revolutions so frequent in the history 
of the medieval cities of Italy, took place at Perugia, and the 
nobles were driven into exile by a sudden rising of the people. 
Not only were they thrust forth from the town, but were “ tutti 
snidati dai loro castelli,” as their historian with a graphic meta- 
phor phrases it—“unnested from their castles,” throughout the 
territory of the city. Thus the lord of Montone, possessor over- 
night of castle, lands, wealth and power, has to go forth into the 
world one fine morning a beggar and a vagabond—not without 
a blow for it, however, for he went badly wounded in the foot 
and in the hand. But there was nothing strange or striking in 
this in those “ good old times.” Position, property, life, were all 
so perpetually insecure, that the instability of human things was 
practically enforced on men’s minds in a manner infinitely more 
convincing than the sermons of securely-beneficed divines to their 
law-protected audiences. Men who truly fe/t in earnest that 
their lives and all that they had were exposed to hourly risk, 
encountered that risk with less dismay, and naturally met the 
loss of either life or goods with more equanimity than those can 
be expected to do who live in habits of well-founded security. In 
point of fact, a man who lost life or property in those days, lost 
in reality less than he who undergoes a similar deprivation in our 
times. Any actuary of an insurance office will confirm the truth 
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of the assertion. Signor Ricotti applies a similar consideration 
to the blood-stained severity of the medixval laws. The law 
which took a man’s life from him, took less then than a similar 
law takes now. ‘Thus the same unchanged penal enactment 
becomes gradually more and more severe as the progress of civi- 
lization and the advance of science render man’s Jife more and 
more secure—an additional argument for the mitigation of 
criminal codes, of which we believe Signor Ricotti may claim to 
be the originator. 

Well! our friend Braccio “has the world before him where 
to choose,” he and his brother nobles, landless, houseless, home- 
less, without much present prospect of return to their native 
walls; for the popular party are so furious against them, that they 
profess themselves more ready, if need be, to submit to the do- 
mination of a foreign king—viz., him of Naples—than to re-admit 
their own nobles. This determination Signor Fabretti, in re- 
cording it, calls a shamelessly-disgraceful sentiment—forgetting, it 
should seem, that so great a horror of the old patrician rule must 

wobably have been produced by recollections of what that rule 
had been in its day of ascendency. 

Meantime, however, the outcast patrician is not entirely desti- 
tute. He has his horse and his sword, with which, and a stout 
heart, he wanders forth, fully determined to “ open his oyster—the 
world.” He first joins the band of Alberico da Barbiano, who, 
by a hireling sword, had carved his own way to fortune, having 
become Grand Constable of the kingdom of Naples. In the ranks 
of his army he meets and becomes the friend of Sforza, afterwards 
his great rival. He does not, however, continue long under the 
banners of Barbiano, though he had attracted his commander's 
favourable notice ; but hearing of the confusion and anarchy in 
which the quarrels of the Orsini and Colonnesi, and the expul- 
sion of Innocent the 7th had involved Rome, he hies him thither, 
and takes service with Mostarda da Forli, a captain in the service 
of the Pope. But on the second day of his new service his new 
patron is killed, and Braccio has once more the world before 
him. Of the debris, however, of Mostarda’s company, he con- 
trives to persuade seven troopers to follow his fortunes, and ac- 
knowledge him as their leader; and with these he proposes to 
present. himself before the Pope, then at Viterbo, and offer him 
the services of himself and his little band. But neither in this 
scheme does fortune smile on him; for an accidental fire at Fo- 
ligno destroyed his arms, clothing, horses—everything, in short, 
that should have been the foundation of his future greatness. 

Once more utterly destitute, he obtains from the charity of 
the good people of Foligno—who were probably not particularly 
anxious for his farther stay among them—a horse and arms, and 
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thus equipped once more joins his old captain Barbiano. The 
constable, not forgetful of his former opinion of -his prowess, re- 
ceives him well, and gives him the command of twelve horsemen. 
These are soon increased to five-and-twenty. Opportunities 
occur on which he manifests much military skill and fertility of 
resource. He rises in favour; and when Barbiano sends a por- 
tion of his band to the assistance of Francesco Carrara, lord of 
Padua, who is at war with Venice, he gives the command of it 
to our friend Braccio, conjointly with the other captains. Of 
course, they soon quarrel. Braccio’s colleagues calumniate him 
to the general, ol obtain from him an order for his death. This 
is about to be executed the following night by surprising him in 
his tent; but Barbiano’s wife, who has heard the order for his 
death given, and who thinks it a thousand pities that so “ proper 
a man” should die a dog’s death by the hands of assassins, her- 
self contributes to warn him of his danger, just in time for him to 
be up and off with his immediate followers before the arrival of 
his executioners at his tent. 

Ile then takes service with the Pope in the Romagna, and 
shortly afterwards we find him exacting 4000 florins from the 
town of Imola, as the price of not burning their harvests and 
beseiging their walls. With this money he collects a larger 
band, and begins—so brave and glorious is he—to be a terror 
and a scourge to all around him. His “ holy father” the Pope 
sets him on to worry the revolted city of Bologna, which does 
not like the holy father’s government. He takes the Pope’s 
cash, and flies at the throat of the rebels to such good purpose, 
that the city give him 80,000 florins to let them alone, which also 
he pouches and retires. And now the little city of Rocca Con- 
tratta, situated about half-way between Ancona and Perugia, 
being in the agonies of a life-and-death-struggle with its own 
tyrants, and finding matters going hard with it, sends to the 
prosperous Braccio to offer him the lordship of their town, if 
only he will drive from their walls the Marquis of Fermo. The 
fortunate condottiero does not wait to be asked a second time. 
Such acquisition of some fixed and permanent lordship, some 
“ local habitation ” and settlement, was ever the first grand step 
towards ulterior greatness in the lives of these soldiers of fortune. 
Those generous and bountiful old gentlemen the Popes, always 
had on hand a variety of duchies, principalities, and counties, 
which they were ready to bestow in return for the many little 
services they were continually in need of from the “ secular arm,” 
on those whose strong hand could make the gift available; and 
thus many of these worthies were provided for. 

Braccio’s title, however, to the lordship of Rocca Contratta, 
was unquestionably a comparatively legitimate one. And the 
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position of his new principality was peculiarly convenient to him, 
as it was situated at no great distance from his native Perugia— 
Perugia which had driven him an exile from its walls. Of 
course, the first and great wish of all “ fuorusciti” was always to 
return to their “country,” as every Italian in those days called 
their native city—to recover the position they had lost. Love 
for their city, and hatred for the opposition party who had thrust 
them forth, alike stimulated them to constant attempts to regain 
by force that which force had deprived them of. But when the 
exile found himself in the position which Braccio now held— 
lord of a neighbouring town, and at the head of a powerful troop 
of disciplined soldiers—his ambition was likely to aspire to some- 
thing more than this. And the grand object of Braccio hence- 
forward was to become lord of Perugia. 

And he succeeded in doing so, but not easily—not at the first 
or at the second attempt—anot till after torrents of blood had 
been shed, and infinite suffering endured by the besieged citizens. 
Nor did the “ Condottiero ” accomplish his purpose without loss. 
The citizens fought with desperate bravery ; and once even after 
getting within the walls, the soldiers were driven back with con- 
siderable slaughter. At last, however, the troopers got possession 
of the town, the citizens were finally mastered, all opposition was 
put down, and the vagrant “ condottiero” found himself’ despotic 
ruler of his native city. 

Yet though all the circumstances which had first made Braccio 
a vagabond “ free lance” and soldier of fortune, had now ceased, 
he did not by any means feel inclined to quit the vocation. Ad- 
venture, license, and plunder once tasted, had become too pala- 
table to be abandoned. 

Fresh offers come on the part of princes and potentates. High 
biddings are made for the efficacious assistance of the celebrated 
Braccio, and his well-trained army of brother adventurers. Un- 
happy Naplesis being disputed by two rival powers. A Frenchman 
and a Spaniard are fighting for their right (/) to the throne of 
Southern Italy. Fine times and rare doings for Braccio, and such 
as he! So he makes the best terms he can, higgles a while, drives a 
hard bargain with king Ladislaus, and marches off for cash and 
glory—and gathers abundance of both. Then, for the sake of 
variety, and in order that his value may be duly appreciated, he 
changes sides occasionally—fights against his former masters, and 
gets more cash and more glory. 

Sforza, of whom we have spoken, has grown to be his _princi- 
pal rival and opponent. He is hired on the other side in these 
Neapolitan wars, and much good fighting takes place without 
either of the “deliring” potentates being much the worse, however 
much “ plectuntur Achivi.” At last Sforza gets drowned one 
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day in trying to ford the river Pescara, at the siege of Aquilla. 
But he leaves a young Sforza, a chip of the tough old block, to 
keep up the game. Which he does nothing loth; till one day 
our friend Braccio, being elated by success into forgetfulness of 
his usual prudence, risks a battle under unfavourable circum- 
stances, and gets, in the melée of defeat, a knock on his hard 
head, which brings him down. Carried into the enemies’ tents 
he survives three days, during which he constantly refuses either 
to speak or take food. Nor will he suffer the surgeons to tend 
his wound. 

Thus died Braccio Fortebracci da Montone, lord of Perugia, 
the most celebrated slaughterer and destroyer of his day. We 
do not find that the death of Braccio made much difference in 
the condition of Italy. For, indeed, as long as mankind were 
willing to allow such deeds to lead to such results, it was likely 
that the race of “heroes” should be abundant. Old Martin 
the Pope, however, was exceedingly delighted to hear of his 
death. For indeed those Free Captains, though the Popes con- 
stantly made use of them, were perpetually vexing their holy 
hearts out. How could a poor Pope, with all his paraphernalia ° 
of cursing tools, manage fellows who believed in nothing but cold 
steel, and cared not a rush for bell, book, or candle? Our dear 
Braccio, especially, had for a long time been a thorn in Pope 
Martin’s side. Among other offences, he had on more than one 
occasion sworn that he would make the Pope say an hundred 
masses for a penny !—a depreciation of himself and his wares 
never to be forgotten or forgiven. So that, as has been said, 
Martin was overjoyed at the news of his death. By dying he 
came within Martin’s power and jurisdiction ; and it made the 
old man feel so piously grateful to Heaven that he gave thanks, 
and did all he could, in the way of processions and so forth, for 
three whole days. Then he got his body and flung it into a ditch 
outside the walls of Rome. And after that he slept more peace- 
ably and was more happy in his mind—we hope. 

Such were in their lives and in their deaths these “ Venturieri” 
—adventurers—“ Condottieri”—hirelings—or “Free Lances” as 
they were called in England; who may be said to have had Italy 
entirely in their hands for more than acentury. This fact alone 
is sufficient to justify the appearance of such a work as that of 
Signor Ricotti ; which, in conclusion, we recommend not only to 
such of our readers as may take an interest in tales of military 
adventure and vicissitude, but also to those who would under- 
stand the history of warfare, and comprehend the steps by which 
the modern system of armies has grown up, and the circumstances 
which led to its gradual formation and adoption. 
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Art. VIII.—1. A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions, during the years 1839-1843. 
By Captain Sir James Ciark Ross, R.N., Knt., D.C.L. 
Oxon. F.R.S., &c. With Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1847. 

2. Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expedition during 
the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. By Cuar es 
Wirkes, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition, Member of 
the American Philosophical Society. With Illustrations and 
Maps. In 5 vols. royal 8vo. Pp. 2600. Philadelphia, 1845. 


Tue Voyage of Discovery of which we now propose to give a 
general account, is in many respects one of the most remarkable 
that has ever been performed, either for the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge, or for the promotion of terrestrial physics. 
It is one of the noblest trophies of the British Association for the 
advancement of science—one of the richest fruits of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration, and one of the best-equipped, and best- 
conducted Expeditions in the whole range of geographical enter- 
prise. The previous establishment of Magnetic Observatories in 
Russia, and various parts of the world, through the exertions and 
influence of the illustrious Baron Humboldt,* had prepared the 
public mind for a more extended system of simultaneous Mag- 
netical Observations. No fewer than thirty Magnetical Obser- 
vatories were either erected or erecting in the British terri- 
tories, in Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, America, Bavaria, 
Belgium, Egypt, and Travancore in India; but though many 
other localities were still necessary for the determination of im- 
portant elements, it became an object of still higher magnitude 
to watch and study the magnetic phenomena in the Antarctic 
hemisphere, and especially in those Liha southern latitudes, and 
those particular meridians, where the South Magnetic Pole of 
the Earth was likely to be found. 

Under these circumstances the British Association, when as- 
sembled at Newcastle in 1839, drew up a set of resolutions set- 
ting forth the importance of more extended magnetical researches, 
and recommending an immediate application to Her Majesty’s 
Government, to equip a naval expedition for the express purpose 
of instituting magnetical observations, at certain fixed stations 
in the Antarctic Ocean. A distinguished committee was ap- 
pointed to communicate with the Government, and a sum of 


* See this Journal, Vol. IV., p. 222. 
VOL. VIII, NO. XY. M 
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£400 placed at the committce’s disposal ;* and this great scheme 
of scientific research was submitted to the Government, in an able 
memorial, embodying the principal arguments for its adoption. 
The necessity of national aid in promoting and completing 
great physical theories, had been long ago admitted by every 
civilized nation in the case of astronomy, even when no prac- 
tical or utilitarian result could be reasonably contemplated ; 
but that necessity becomes doubly urgent in reference to those 
sciences which are likely to yield the most beneficial results 
both to navigation and commerce. When the efforts of private 
liberality and individual talent are inadequate to the solution 
of great problems, in which national interests or national honour 
are involved, it becomes the paramount duty of every civilized 
State to supply from its treasury the sinews of thought, and 
the duty also of every true sovereign to hold out to the intel- 
lectual gladiator the laurels he can bestow. Deep within the 
bowels of the earth, and also hidden near its surface, there are 
treasures of great price, which man has yet to excavate for his 
use; and within the range and play of the terrestrial elements, 
as well as in the distant recesses of the universe, there are 
mighty secrets yet to be revealed. The spoils of primeval life 
—the hieroglyphic records of the past—lie an undeciphered 
romance beneath our feet, while thick around them are strewed 
the materials of a future civilization. Between air and earth 
there are forces at work, in antagonism to human life, of which 
the haunt and the antidote are yet to be discovered ; and in the 
far-off horizon of the universe is seen the star-blink of inscrutable 
mysteries—sublime in magnitude, and imposing from distance— 
the mirage of things unconceived, and which, though now dis- 
covered but in inverted outline and broken perspective, will yet 
stand before us in erect and appalling majesty. Cognizant of 
truths like these, is it not the interest, and when not the interest, 
is it not the duty of intellectual man to engage his highest powers 
in such transcendent inquiries? To occupy domains which we 
refuse to survey, and possess faculties which we decline to exer- 
cise, is to abandon rights bequeathed for the benefit of our species, 
and to spurn obligations springing from tlie-very tenure of our 
reason. Religion even summons the gifted seer to the scrutiny of 
Nature’s magic. She demands/of the intellectual giant, that he 
shall thus enlighten the inferiors of his race; for in God’s works, 
as well as in his ways, she sees the all-powerful, the all-wise, and 
the all-merciful Spirit. @ommitting to a humbler priesthood, with 


* We have not stated that the Government consulted the Royal Society, whose 
advice had always been taken on scientific subjects, previous to the establishment 
of the Association, because the President and Council of the Royal Society were 
also the leading members of the Association, 
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aid from on high, the spiritual instruction of her children, she 
leaves to human efforts the sublunary task of lifting the pavement 
of the globe to pry into its buried mysteries, and of raising the 
curtain of the heavens to scan their sidereal grandeur. It was 
for these ends that the human hand was fashioned, and the human 
eye designed ; and it was to aid in their accomplishment that man 
was constituted the vicegerent of the globe, intrusted with the con- 
trol of animal life, and invested with all the powers of the elements. 

Great as have been the intellectual achievements of the past, 
and accelerated as has been the progress both of terrestrial and 
celestial physics in the present century, yet the deeper mysteries 
of creation remain undisclosed, and ages of herculean toil must 
pass away before man has executed his commission as the inter- 
preter of Nature. The Scriptures foretell an epoch when “ know- 
ledge shall increase, and man go to and fro upon the earth.” 
The ubiquity of science must therefore precede the universality 
of her dominion, and her dominion must be established before 
her conquests are secured. The last enemy to be subdued is 
Ignorance, and the last conqueror—Reason. ‘The current cycle 
rannot be closed till the earth’s circuit has been spanned—her 
crypts laid open, and her skies explored. The last act of mental 
toil which is to unfold the last mystery of creative power, and 
display in its full development the glory of the Most High will 
introduce another cycle of being, in which new combinations of 
matter will constitute a new arena for nobler forms of life, and 
higher orders of intelligence, and more lofty spheres of labour 
and enjoyment. 

The voyage of Sir James Ross towards the Antarctic Pole is a 
step in this progressive movement; and it was doubtless under 
this aspect that the Committee of the British Association recom- 
mended it to Lord Melbourne. No commercial or naval advan- 
tages were held out to the Treasury, and no future tribute 
was promised in seals or in whales. The results of science, in 
cidnaions civilized state has an equal interest, were alone offered 
to the Minister; and, though thus stripped of its utilitarian cha- 
racter, he did not hesitate to patronize it. Lord Minto and the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty entered with the same generous 
spirit into the views of Lord Melbourne, and on the 8th April, 
1839, they appointed Sir James Clark Ross to the command of 
the Expedition, and ordered it to be equipped on the most liberal 
scale, and provided with every thing that was requisite to carry 
into full effect the views of the British Association. The vessels 
employed were the Erebus, a bomb of 370 tons, and the Terror of 
340 tons, under the charge of Commander F. R. M. Crozier. 
The Erebus, like vessels of her class, was “ of strong build and 
with a capacious hold.” The Terror “ was strengthened for 
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contending with the ice of the Arctic Seas, when the whale ships 
were detained in Baflin’s Bay in 1836, and was subsequently 
employed by Sir George Back in his arduous attempt to reach 
Repulse Bay.” The complement of each ship amounted to sixty- 
four persons, and every thing was done to secure their health, 
comfort, and safety. The following table, showing the quantities 
of meats, soups, and vegetables, supplied for the use of the Ex- 
pedition, wili be interesting to many of our readers :— 


Mutton Boiled, . 3740 tbs. Concentrated Gravy 





.. Roasted, . 3924 Soup, 28984 pints. 
.»» Seasoned, . 12 Aer 12,278} 
-. and Vegeta- Vegetable Soup, . 2618 
bles, . 184 one - 1761 quarts. 
Beef Boiled, . . 4005 Carrots and Gravy, 528 tbs. 
.-- Roasted,. . 4232 Turnips and Gravy, 436 
«. Seasoned, . 3937 Dressed Cabbage, 366 
-. and Vegeta- Table Vegetables, 471 
bles, » 4158 Mixed Vegetables, 200 
Veal Roasted, - 93000 Carrots, - 10,782 
.. Boiled, . . 986 Parsnips, = - 1201 
... Seasoned, . 22 Beet Root, .  . 480 
... and Vegetables, 14 Onions, - + 9800 
Ox Cheek, . . 2872 Turnips, a 180 
... and Vegetables, 336 Medical Comforts, 
Soup and Bouilli, . 2062 Cranberries, - 2690 ths. 
Concentrated Gravy Pickles, Mixed, &c., 9855 
Soup, .- 290 pints. Mustard and Pepper, 744 
Total weight of Meats, 33,484 Ibs. 
bea Vegetables, 15,004 
eee Soups, 6140 
ove Gravy, 4808 
— Tons. ewts. qrs. Ibs. 
Total, 59,487 or 26 10 2 14 


The plan of the Expedition, as laid down by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, was as follows. After touching 
at Madeira, to obtain the sea rates of chronometer, it was 
ordered to make its way to St. Helena, and to land the observers 
and instruments for the fixed magnetic observatory intended for 
that station. Between St. Helena and the Cape the point of 
least magnetic intensity was to be ascertained, and at the Cape 
the observers and instruments for the second fixed magnetic ob- 
servatory were to be landed. After landing at Marion and 
Crozet Islands for observations, experiments on the length of the 
pendulum were to be made at Kerguelen Island, previous to Feb- 
ruary 1840; and after this the Expedition was to advance directly 
to the southward, and proceed to Van Diemen’s Land by what- 
ever course appeared best calculated for inferring the position of 
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the magnetic pole. At Van Diemen’s Land the Expedition was 
to communicate with Sir John Franklin, who was to assist in 
establishing a third magnetic observatory. When this observa- 
tory had been brought into active operation, the Expedition was 
instructed to make magnetic observations at Sydney, to employ 
the remaining winter inonths similarly in New Zealand, pe re- 
turning to Van Diemen’s Land by the end of October to refit 
the ships and prepare them for a voyage to the southward. In 
the event of the ships not being beset with ice and detained 
during the winter, the Expedition was to return to Van Diemen’s 
Land, to resume the examination of the Antarctic Seas on the 
breaking up of the succeeding winter, and to correct the posi- 
tions of Graham Land, and Enderby Land, and other places 
which have been seen only at a distance. The magnetic labours 
of the Expedition were to terminate with observations at “the 
South Shetland Islands or the Orkheys, or perhaps the Sand- 
wich Islands, and lastly the Falklands,” provided no new instruc- 
tions were received at the latter islands. 

In obedience to these instructions the Expedition left Margate 
Roads on the 30th September 1839, found the waves in the Bay 
of Biscay to be 36 feet high from their base to their summit, 
passed through a luminous patch of phosphorescent animalculz, 
about 65 feet in diameter, and reached Madeira on the 20th 
October. After adjusting their chronometers, they found by 
barometrical measurement the height of the Pico Ruivo to be 
6103 English feet, about 134 feet less than the result obtained 
by Lieutenant Wilkes. While at anchorage on the 22d, they 
descried behind the hills a remarkable phenomenon, which having 
been seen also by Mr. Crozier, then about 200 miles to the north- 
ward, must have been beyond the limits of our atmosphere—and 
no doubt a case of Aurora. 

* We observed,” says Sir James Ross, “a very faint appearance 
of a pale rose light rising behind the hills about 20° west of the 
pole star. It increased in brightness and extent, until in twenty 
minutes it attained the altitude of 33° bearing from N.W. to N. by E. 
by compass. At 7 h. 45 m. p.m. when it had risen to forty-three de- 
grees, the column became generally more deeply red, but much fainter 
near the edges, and by a few minutes after eight entirely disappeared. 
At half-past nine, the same portion of the heavens was again illu- 
mined in a similar manner. ‘Two coruscations of a paler colour and 
yellowish tinge were at this time distinctly visible, radiating from the 
point of first appearance; they were what might be termed about one foot 
broad and ten feet apart, at the altitude of 25°, where they blended 
with the other light. At half-past ten the whole gradually passed 
away. 

* The wind was N. by W.; the compass was not at all affected dur- 
ing its continuance; the stars were seen through it, and the moon, 
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which was for some time behind a cloud, seemed to produce only a 
comparatively slight change when she afterwards shone forth with 
great brilliancy.”—Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 

After crossing the magnetic equator in south latitude 13° 45, 
and west longitude 30° 41’, the examination of magnetic pheno- 
mena compelled the Expedition to pursue a course widely dif- 
ferent from that usually followed by vessels bound to St. Helena. 
Standing to the northward, they crossed the circle or equator of 
less intensity in S. latitude 19°, and W. longitude 29° 15’,—200 
miles more to the northward than previous observations had led 
them to expect; and on the 17th December they landed upon 
the Island of Trinidad—a mass of volcanic matter rising abruptly 
on its leeward side to a height in some parts of 2000 feet. ‘The 
most remarkable of its strange-shaped trap-rocks are the Sugar- 
loaf hill near the southern, and the Nine Pin rock at the north- 
western part of the island—a rock projected to the height of 
850 feet, almost perpendicularly from the sea in the form of a 
beautifully proportioned column, and attached at its inner end 
to a ridge of hills 200 or 300 feet high, composed of green- 
stone. 

Leaving on the island, abounding with wild pigs and goats, a 
cock and two hens, and pursuing its course, through regularly 
returning squalls proceeding from cumulostratous clouds, the Ex- 
pedition observed a curious —— at half-past ten o’clock 
on the evening of the 20th December. The night was beauti- 
fully clear and not a cloud was to be seen in any part of the 
heavens, and yet there fell a light shower of rain which con- 
tinued for more than an hour!—the temperature of the dew 
point being 72°, and that of the air 74°. On the 3d of January 
1840, they succeeded in obtaining soundings in south latitude 
27° 267, and west longitude 17° 29, with 2425 fathoms of line, 
a depression of the bed of the ocean beneath its surface very little 
short of the elevation of Mont Blane above it! After re-crossing 
the line of least magnetic intensity in south latitude 21°, and west 
longitude 15° 30’, the Expedition reached St. Helena on the 31st 
January, and Janded the observers and instruments for the 
magnetic observatory at that station. 

Re-crossing the line of least magnetic intensity a third time in 
south latitude 21° 9’, west longitude 8°, they were surprised on 
the evening of the 22d February, soon after dark, with a visit 
from a nunber of cuttle-fish, which sprang on board over the 
weather bulwark, 15 or 16 feet high: Several of them passed 
entirely over the ship, and not fewer than fifty were found upon 
thedecks. Ona former occasion they had ascribed the visit of these 
animals to the sea washing them into the vessel; but in the 
present case it must haye been a voluntary act, as the water 
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was at the time quite smooth, and only a moderate breeze 
blowing. 

On approaching the African coast, the Expedition were sur- 
prised by a cold mist, and a gradual diminution of the tempera- 
ture of the sea. After making a number of experiments on the 
temperature of the sea and the air, at different depths and at dif- 
ferent distances from the shore, Sir James Ross came to the con- 
clusion that a body of cold water rushes from the eastward round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and proceeds in a northerly direction 
along the western coast of Africa. It is generally speaking a 
volume of water 60 miles wide and 200 fathoms deep. It has 
the mean temperature of the ocean, an average velocity of 
about a mile an hour, and runs between the shores of Africa and 
the waters of the adjacent sea. The cloud of mist which over- 
hangs this cold stream arises from the condensation of the vapour 
of the superincumbent atmosphere, the temperature of which is 
generally many degrees higher than that of the ocean. The 
Expedition reached the Cape on the 17th March, and landed the 
observers and instruments for the magnetic observatory. 

Having replenished their stores and provisions, the Expedition 
set sail from the Cape on the 6th April. They reached Prince 
Edward’s Island on the 21st, with its volcanic cliffs and its lofty 
central mountains; passed the inaccessible volcanic island of 
Penguin on the 26th; and came to Possession Island on the 
28th. In case of parting from the Terror, Sir James Ross had 
appointed this island as their first rendezvous until the end of 
the month; and he had promised also to a merchant of Cape 
Town to convey some provisions to a party of seamen employed 
there in the capture of the sea-elephant. On the following 
morning they obtained “a good view of this perfect mountain 
mass of volcanic land.” ‘The shores were bold and precipitous, 
with many projecting rocks, and with the exception of a single 
beach of some extent, afforded no place where either a habitation 
could be built or a boat landed. Here they fired signal guns, 
which attracted the notice of the sealing party of eleven men, 
who lighted a large fire to indicate their locality; but it was not 
till the first of May that they found the seamen in America Bay. 


“‘ Mr. Hickley, their leader,” says Sir James Ross, “ came on board, 
and he, as well as his boat’s crew looked more like Esquimaux than 
civilized beings, but filthier far in their dress and person than any I 
had ever before seen. ‘Their clothes were literally soaked in oil, and 
smelt most offensively. They wore boots of penguin skins with the 
feathers turned inwards. * * * * They had been very unsue- 
cessful at the sea-elephant fishery, and were disappointed to find that 
they were not to be removed to ‘ Pig Island’ for the winter—which 
they describe as being so overrun with these animals that you can 
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hardly land for them. The breed was left there by Captain Distance 
in 1834, and in less than six years haye inereased in an almost in- 
credible manner, although great numbers are every year killed by the 
sealers, not only for present subsistence, but salted down for supplies 
on their voyages to and from the Cape. Some goats had been landed 
from an American ship some years ago on Possession Island, and 
were also thriving on the long coarse grass with which it abounds, 
but still maintained their domestic state under the protection of the 
sealers.” —Vol. i. pp. 53-4. 


Leaving Possession Island, the Expedition steered along the 
south coast of East Island, which, though little more than three 
miles in diameter, displays peaks at least 4000 feet high, and 
sea-cliffs which rise several hundred feet perpendicularly from 
the sea. Nearly every cape has its detached rock, extending 
from it more or less than a mile: One of these resembles a ship 
under press of sail, and is called the Ship Rock: Another is called 
Church Rock; but the most remarkable of these rocks is the 
perforated rock, through which it is said that a small vessel 
might sail. 

After passing their first iceberg, only 20 feet high and rapidly 
dissolving, and encountering violent squalls, they anchored in 
Christmas Harbour, Kerguelen Island, on the 12th May; and 
the Terror arriving next morning, it was not till the 15th that 
they could secure the ships in proper positions and land the 
observatories. 


“ The 17th,” says Sir James Ross, “ being Sunday, our people had 
a day of rest after their labours. I may here mention that it was our 
invariable practice every Sunday to read the Church Service, and 
generally a short sermon afterwards; and it is remarkable how very 
seldom it happened, during the whole period of our voyage, that either 
the severity of the weather or the circumstances of the Expedition 
were such as to interfere with the performance of this duty. Few 
could have had more convincing assurances of the providential inter- 
position of a merciful God; and I do believe there was not an indivi- 
dual in either of the ships who did not regret when we were unavoid- 
ably prevented from assembling for the purpose of offering up our 
prayers and thanksgivings to our Almighty guide and protector.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 61-2. 

This interesting island, discovered in 1772 by Lieut. Ker- 
guelen, and on which the Expedition remained upwards of two 
months, is, on its northern extremity, as examined by Mr. 
M‘Cormick, entirely of volcanic origin. The trap-rocks, which 
compose its bold headlands, form a succession of terraces nearly 
horizontal, and resembling stratified sandstone or limestone. 
Basalt is the prevailing rock, passing into, and assuming the 
prismatic form of greenstone. The occurrence of fossil wood 
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and coal imbedded in the igneous rocks, is a most remarkable 
feature in the geology of the island. The w ood, which is gene- 
rally highly silicified, is found enclosed in the basalt, whilst “the 
om crops out in ravines, in close contact with the ov erlying 
porphyritic and amygdaloidal greenstone.” Christmas Harbour, 
of which a beautiful “drawing forms the fr ontispiece to the first 
volume, has an entrance nearly a mile wide, and suddenly 
contracting to less than one-third of a mile, decreases very 
gradually to the head of the bay, which terminates in a level 
beach of fine dark sand. The steep shores rise in a succession 
of terraces to the height of 1000 feet. The highest hill, called 
the Table Mount, on the north side of the harbour, is about 1350 
feet high. The terraces and platforms of basaltic rocks, on the 
south side of the harbour, are surmounted by a huge mass of 
basalt, noticed by Cook, rising about 1000 feet above the har- 
bour, ‘and resting upon the older rock through which it seems to 
have burst in a semifluid state. It was between these two rocks 
of different ages that the fossil trees were chiefly found.* Some 
of the pieces appeared so recent that it was necessary to take them 
into your hand to be convinced of their fossil state; and “it was 
curious,” says Sir James Ross, “to find it in every stage, from 
that of charcoal, lighting and burning freely when put in ‘the fire, 
to so high a degree of silicification as to scratch glass. A bed 
of shale,” he continues, “several feet in thickness, which was found 
overlying some of the fossil trees, had probably prevented their 
carbonization when the fluid lava passed over them.” On the 
south side of the harbour there are two seams of coal, one of which 
is 150 feet long and 4 broad, and another farther east, about 30 
feet long and 3 broad. “ At the top of Cumberland bay,” says 
Mr. M‘Cormick, “is a remarkable hill between 300 sal 400 
feet high, constituted of an igneous arenaceous slate, confusedly 
inter mingled with greenstone and bas alt, having a crater-sh: aped 
summit, “filled by a lake 200 yards long, and Ti 50) broad, three 
feet deep near the margin, and covered with thin ice. It is sur- 
rounded with an irregular wall of greenstone, from 5 to 20 feet 
in height.” From the centre of the terraced ridge, terminating 
in Cape Francois, there is a conical hill 1200 feet high, with a 
crater-shaped summit. A shallow lake, covered with ice at the 
time, and 90 feet long, occupies the depression at the summit, 
round which piles of prismatic basalt rise on the east and west, 
to the height of 50 feet. Round the acclivity of the cave, are 
inclined perfect five or six-sided prisms of basalt, some of them 
10 and 12 feet between the joints. 

Among the 150 plants found by Dr. Hooker in Kerguelen 


* One of these, seven feet in cirguinference, was dug out and sent to England, 
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Island, the cabbage plant, or Pringlewa Antiscorbutica, deserves 
particular notice. “It is,” says Dr. Hooker,,“ an important 
vegetable to a crew long confined to salt provisions, or indeed to 
human beings under any circumstances, for it possesses all the 
essentially good qualities of its English namesake, while from its 
containing a great abundance of essential oil, it never produces 
heartburn or any of those disagreeable sensations which our 
pot-herbs are apt to do. * * * For 130 days our crews required 
no fresh vegetable but this, which was for nine weeks regularly 
served out, with the salt beef or pork, during which time there 
was no sickness on board.” 

The climate of this island is singularly rude and boisterous. 
Although the anchors and cables were of a weight and size 
usually supplied to ships of double the tonnage of the Erebus and 
Terror, yet they were unable to withstand the almost hurricane 
violence of the gales which prevail at this season of the year, 
and which sometimes laid the ships over nearly on their beam- 
ends. Sir James Ross was frequently obliged to throw himself 
down on the beach, to prevent himself from being carried into 
the water by the sudden gusts of wind ; and he states, that dur- 
ing 45 of the 68 days that he remained in Christmas Har- 
bour it blew a gale of wind, and there were only three days on 
which neither rain nor snow fell! 

On the 20th July, the Expedition quitted this dreary and 
disagreeable harbour, and after losing the boatswain, who fell 
overboard while engaged upon the rigging of the Erebus, they 
arrived in Van Diemen’s Land on the 16th of August. Ilere 
they were kindly received at the Government House by Sir 
John Franklin, and they proceeded without delay to refit the 
ships, and to erect the permanent magnetic observatory—the 
materials for which had been prepared some months before. The 
ships’ portable observatories were also put up at convenient dis- 
tances from the permanent observatory, and the several build- 
ings, being included within the boundary palings of the Govern- 
ment grounds, “ formed a pretty looking little village.” In this 
sequestered spot a series of valuable observations was made, and 
the results of them have been in part published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, the ieniiale being now in course of 
publication at the expense of the Government, and under the 
superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine. 

Our readers are no doubt aware that the French Govern- 
ment had fitted out an Expedition to the Southern Seas, con- 
sisting of the Astrolabe and Zélée, under the command of the 
lamented Captain Dumont d’Urville, who, after encountering all 
the dangers of an Antarctic voyage, lost his life—a victim of the 
dreadful railway accident at Versailles, The United States had 
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likewise fitted out an Expedition to the same region, under Lieu- 
tenant Charles Wilkes, in the frigate Vincennes, which sailed from 
Hampton Roads on the 18th August 1838. <A general notice 
of the discoveries made by d’Urville and Wilkes was received by 
Sir James Ross on his arrival in Van Diemen’s Land, Captain 
@Urville having published an account of his labours in the local 
newspapers, and Lieut. Wilkes having, in the kindest manner, in a 
letter from New Zealand, dated 5th April 1840, made a com- 
munication to Sir James Ross, of his experience among the ice, 
which he considered as of a quite different character ‘from the 
ice of the Arctic regions. Captain d’Urville had sailed from 
Hobart Town on the Ist January 1840. On the evening of the 
19th, he discovered land, and on the 21st, some of the officers 
landed on a small islet, a short distance from the mainland, and 
obtained specimens of its granitic rock. In the latitude nearly 
of the Antarctic circle of about 674 degrees, he traced the land 
in a continuous line for 150 miles, between the longitudes of 136° 
and 142° East. It was covered with snow, exhibited no traces 
of vegetable life, and rose to the average height of about 1300 
feet. To this land he gave the name of Jerre Adélie. Advancing 
westward, he discovered, and sailed along a solid wall of ice, 
about 60 miles long, and 150 feet high, which he named Cote 
Clairée, believing it to be the covering of a more solid base. 
The weakly state of his crew, however, compelled him to discon- 
tinue his exploration, and to return to Hobart Town. The 
western point of Céte Clairée, had been previously seen by 
Mr. John Balleny, who commanded the Eliza Scott, of 154 
tons, a ship fitted out for whaling purposes by Mr. C. Enderby, 
who always instructed the captains of his ships to push as far as 
possible to the south. Captain Balleny, however, mistook this 
coast for an enormous iceberg, and the land which he at first 
thought he saw behind it, he afterwards believed to be only 
clouds, and therefore the French navigator is fully entitled to 
the honour of having discovered this portion of Antarctic land. 
Along with his letter to Sir James Ross, already mentioned, 
Lieutenant Wilkes transmitted “a tracing of the icy barrier, at- 
tached to the Antarctic Continent, discovered by the United States’ 
Exploring Expedition.” In explanation of this tracing, which 
extends between the latitudes 62° and 664°, and between the 
east longitudes of 97° and 167°, Lieutenant Wilkes remarks, “ I 
hope you intend to circumnavigate the Antarctic circle. I 
made 70° of it; and if my time would have permitted, I should 
have joined on to Enderby’s Land, (in east longitude 50°, and 
south latitude 674°.) It is extremely probable that land will be 
discovered to the eastward of 165° east, and I have no doubt it 
extends all round, with the exception of 30° or 40° east of 50° 
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west longitude. Where there is no land, there will be no icy 
barrier, and little drift ice will be met with. Although there 
will always be found plenty of ice islands, there is plenty of 
space for them and a ship too.” 

Sir James Ross has expressed in the warmest terms his grati- 
tude to Lieutenant Wilkes for his friendly and highly honour- 
able conduct in making this communication to him; but he has 
at the same time expressed his surprise that both the commanders 
of these great national expeditions should have selected the very 
_ for penetrating southward, for the exploration of which the 

xpedition under his command was expressly preparing. 


“I should have expected,” continues Sir James, “ that their na- 
tional pride would have caused them rather to have chosen any other 
path in the wide field before them than one thus pointed out, if no 
higher consideration had power to prevent such an interference.* 
They had, however, the unquestionable right to select any part they 
thought proper at which to direct their efforts, without considering 
the embarrassing situation in which their conduct might have placed 
me. Fortunately, in my instructions, much had been left to my judg- 
ment under unforeseen circumstances ; and, impressed with the feel- 
ing that England had ever led the way of discovery in the Southern 
as well as in the Northern regions, I considered it would have been 
inconsistent with the pre-eminence she has ever maintained, if we 
were to follow in the footsteps of any other nation. I therefore re- 
solved at once to avoid all interference with their discoveries, and 
selected 2 much more easterly meridian, 170° east, in which to endea- 
vour to penetrate to the southward, and if possible reach the Magnetic 
Pole.”—Vol. i. p. 116. 


On the 13th November 1840, the Expedition left Hobart 
Town on their voyage towards the Magnetic Pole, and on the 
20th reached Auckland Islands, and established their observa- 
tories. ‘The Auckland Islands, as well as the Campbell Islands, 
are composed chiefly of basalt and greenstone ; and one of the 
promontories of the former, called “ Deas’ Head,” exhibits fine 
columns 300 feet high, and highly magnetic. The loftiest hill, 
Mount Eden, is 1300 feet high, and clothed with grass to its 
summit. The botany and zoology of these islands are particu- 
larly interesting ; but we must refer for an account of them to 
the interesting works of Dr. Hooker and Dr. Richardson. 

The Expedition reached Campbell Island on the 13th De- 





* We cannot concur with our excellent author in blaming either the French or 
the American Commander. The British Expedition might never have sailed, or 
might never have reached its destination ; and in such an event, the commanders 
could never have justified themselves to their respective Governments, had they 
omitted, from any feelings of delicacy, to take the best path to the Antarctic 
Pole. 
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cember. This island was discovered, in 1810, by Frederick 
Hazleburgh. It is 30 miles in circumference, mountainous, 
and having several good harbours. The highest hill is 1500 
feet. On the 15th and 16th, the Expedition was busily engaged 
in “ completing wood and water,” and in making all preparations 
for their southern voyage, which they considered to have com- 
menced on leaving this harbour, and which they resolved to 
pursue by proceeding directly southward, upon the meridian of 
Campbell Island, rather than upon that of Hobart Town. 
Leaving Campbell Island on the 17th December 1840, almost 
the mid-summer day of the Southern hemisphere, they found 
that the temperature of the air on the 21st was at no time above 
40°, On the 27th, they encountered a chain of icebergs, which, 
unlike those of the Arctic Seas, presented very little variety of 
form. Their size was about two miles in circuit, and generally 
from 120 to 180 feet high, their sides being perpendicular and 
their summits tabular. On the 4th January 1841, they passed 
through numerous icebergs of strange and curiousforms, reflecting 
the rays of the sun in every variety of colour, and forming, as the 
ships pursued their devious way among them, a scene of much in- 
terest and grandeur. On the 5th January, they entered the 
pack, receiving some very heavy blows, and after about “an hour's 
thumping,” they found their way into some small holes of water 
connected by narrow lanes. After forcing the interposing bar- 
riers as they occurred, and sustaining violent shocks, which 
nothing but ships so strengthened could have withstood, they 
were bafiled in all their attempts to penetrate further, and were 
obliged to heave into a small hole of water, out of which they 
could find no way to the southward, and were therefore obliged 
to wait until the ice opened. On the 7th, the ice slackened a 
little, and they succeeded in boring their way several miles 
through it, till the 9th, when, upon the springing up of a breeze 
from the northward, they found themselves again in a clear sea. 
Shaping their course directly for the Magnetic Pole, a strong 
“Jand-blink” appeared in the horizon, and soon after 2 o’clock 
A.M., of the 11th January 1841, the officer of the watch, Lieu- 
tenant Wood, reported that the land itself was distinctly seen 
directly a-head of the ship. It rose majestically in lofty peaks 
covered with eternal snow, and must have been at least a hun- 
dred miles distant from the ship. To the highest mountain of 
the distant range the name of Sabing was most appropriately 
given, in honour of Licutenant-Colondl Sabine, Secretary to the 
British Association, one of the most active promoters of the 
Expedition, and still more distinguished by his admirable con- 
tributions to the progress of terrestrial magnetism. On the same 
day at noon, after having advanced fifteen leagues nearer Mount 
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Sabine, they were in the latitude of 71° 15’—the highest that 
Captain Cook had attained in 1774. 

As the Expedition advanced, new mountains were discovered, 
extending in ranges to the right and left of Mount Sabine, which 
they ascertained to be 10,000 feet high, and thirty miles from the 
coast. Having found it impossible to land in the small bay which 
they approached, they viewed with delight the triumph of their 
abours. 


“Tt was a beautifully clear evening, and we had a most enchanting 
view of the two magnificent ranges of mountains, whose lofty peaks, 
perfectly covered with eternal snow, rose to elevations varying from 
seven to ten thousand feet above the level of the ocean. The glaciers 
that filled their intervening valleys, and which descended from near 
the mountains’ summits, projected in many places several miles into 
the sea, and terminated in lofty perpendicular cliffs. In a few places, 
the rocks broke through their icy covering, by which alone we could 
be assured that land formed the nucleus of this, to appearance, enor- 
mous iceberg.”—Vol. i. p. 185. 


Favoured by very fine weather during the night, the ships 
succeeded in approaching within two or three miles of the small 
islands near the mainland, and Sir James Ross lost no time in 
effecting a landing along with several of his officers. The heavy 
surf, and the icy margin of the coast prevented them from at- 
tempting to reach the mainland; and they were therefore obliged 
to content themselves with the occupation of the largest of the 
islands, upon which they landed on a beach covered with loose 
stones and stranded masses of ice. On this barren spot was 
planted the British flag, and the newly-discovered lands were 
taken possession of in the name of Queen Victoria. The island, 
situated in latitude 71° 56’, and 171° 7’ east longitude, was 
named Possession Island. It is composed entirely of igneous 
rocks—has not the smallest trace of vegetation—and is accessible 
only by its western shore. 


“‘ We saw,” says Sir James Ross, “ inconceivable myriads of pen- 
guins, completely and densely covering the whole surface of the island, 
along the ledges of the precipices, and even to the summits of the hills 
—attacking us vigorously as we waded through their ranks, and peck- 
ing at us with their sharp beaks, which, together with their loud coarse 
notes, and the unsupportable stench from the deep bed of guano which 
had been forming for ages, and which may at some period be valuable 
to our Australasian colonists, made us glad to get away again, after 
loading our boats with penguins and geological specimens,”—Vol. i. 
p- 189. 


Baffled in their southward progress by a violent storm, and 
harassed with uninterrupted showers of snow, and thick foggy 
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weather, they found, on the 14th January, that they had lost 
only eighteen miles during the gale. This loss, however, was 
atoned for by the sight during that day of a great number of 
large whales, chiefly of the hunchback kind, thirty being counted 
at one time and in various directions, by means of their “ blow- 
ing” and “ spouting.” 


*¢ Hitherto,” says Sir James Ross, “ beyond the reach of their per- 
secutors, they have here enjoyed a life of tranquillity and security ; but 
will now no doubt be made to contribute to the wealth of our country, 
in exact proportion to the energy and perseverance of our merchants 
—and these, we well know, are by no means inconsiderable. A fresh 
source of national and individual wealth is thus opened to commercial 
enterprise, and if pursued with boldness and perseverance it cannot 
fail to be abundantly productive.”—Vol. i. pp. 191, 192. 


On the morning of the 15th January, the weather being 
beautifully clear, they saw to great advantage the magnificent 
chain of mountains, which, for some days before, they had imper- 
fectly seen, stretching away to the south; and they “ gazed with 
feelings of indescribable delight upon a scene of grandeur and 
magnificence far beyond anything they had before seen or had 
conceived.” They were covered to their sharply pointed sum- 
mits with snow, and by a rough measurement their height varied 
from 12,000 to upwards of 14,000 feet. To the first range of 
mountains, which they saw on the 11th, stretching N.W., they 
gave the name of the Admiralty Range—Mount Minto, (next to 
Mount Sabine), being the most southern of the range, and Mount 
Dalmeny the most northern, the intermediate ones bearing the 
names of the other senior and junior Lords of the Admiralty. 
To the range which they now saw stretching directly south, were 
given the names of those members of the British Association and 
the Royal Society who had taken the most active part in forward- 
ing the scientific objects of the Expedition—beginning in the 
north with Mount Robinson,* (next to Mount Sabine), and ter- 
minating with Mount Northampton to the south; the names of 
other distinguished members of these bodies being given to the 
capes. 

As the Expedition steered southward, new portions of land 
opened to their view. The sun shone on the icy Re 8 and 
thrown back in every variety of “tone and modification,” the light 
which fell upon its snows and its glaciers, delighted the eye and 
elevated the minds of the spectators. To these feelings, were 
added on the part of Sir James Ross, others of a more tender 
kind, which we have much pleasure in recording. 


* The other names in their order southward being Mounts Whewell, Herschel, 
Peacock, Lloyd, and Harcourt. 
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“ During the afternoon an unusual degree of refraction was re- 
marked to the southwestward, which had the effect of bringing at 
times clearly into view land which we had not before seen, and then 
again removing it from our sight. ‘This land having been thus dis- 
covered at a distance of more than one hundred miles, on the birthday 
of a lady to whom I was then attached, and whom I have now the 
happiness of calling my wife, I gave her name to the extreme southern 
point—Cape Anne; and the land afterwards proving to be an island, 
was named Coulman Island after her father, Thomas Coulman, Esq., 
of Whitgift Hall, York.”—Vol. i. p. 199. 


Coulman Island, hitherto seen only by refraction, now formed 
the southern extreme point of view, and a new range of moun- 
tains, constituting a sort of crescent-shaped ridge, was observed 
stretching to the southward from Mount Northampton. A re- 
markable conical mountain to the north of this last mountain, 
“was named in compliment to the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt ; 
and one to the southward of it after Sir David Brewster, the 
joint founders of the British Association, which has so eminently 
contributed to the advancement of science in Great Britain. 
Mount Lubbock, to the southward of Mount Brewster, was 
named after Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Treasurer of the Royal 
Society ; and two other mountains still further to the southward 
were named after Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, then the 
General Secretary, and Professor Phillips, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the British Association.” 

On the 19th and 20th January, a favourable breeze carried 
the ships rapidly southward, and on the 21st they descried in 
the west a high-peaked mountain, which they named after Lord 
Monteagle—and one of great elevation, bearing a striking re- 
semblance to Mount /&tna, to which they gave the name of 
Melbourne. For some days the officers of both ships gave it the 
name of Mount /&tna, and they considered its elevation to be 
much greater than that of the Sicilian mountain. A mass of ice, 
probably about forty feet thick, obstructed their approach to the 
coast; and as it was impossible to penetrate it, they resolved 
to proceed southward along its edges, and then afterwards to 
pursue a westerly course towards the Magnetic Pole, to which, 
a dip of 87° 37’ showed them that they were now approaching. 

On the 22d of January, after noon, the Expedition made the 
lat. of 74° 20’, and by 7 h. p.m., having ground to believe that 
they were then in a higher Southern latitude than had been at- 
tained by that enterprising seaman, the late Captain James 
Weddel, and therefore higher than all their predecessors, an 
extra allowance of grog was issued to the crews as a reward for 
their perseverance. On the 25th May, they had advanced so near 
the Magnetic Pole, that the dip had increased to 84° 10’, of their 
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distance from it about 240 miles. At this part of their course 
the immense crater of Mount Melbourne, and the more pointed 
summit of Mount Monteagle, were high above the adjacent 
Mountains, and “ form two of the more remarkable objects of 
this most wonderful and magnificent mass of volcanic land.” 
Pursuing their course they came in sight of a considerable is- 
land, and when they were within two or three miles of it, the 
two commanders, accompanied by several officers, attempted to 
land upon the only piece of beach they could see in rowing from 
one end of the island to the other. The difficulty, however, was 
so great, that Sir James Ross got into the Terror’s whale-boat, 
which was better fitted for encountering the surf than the heavy 
cutter of the Erebus, and by watching the opportunity when 
the boat was on the crest of the breakers, he succeeded in jump- 
ing upon the rocks. 


* By means of a rope some of the officers landed with more facility, 
but not without getting thoroughly wetted; and one having nearly 
lost his life in this difficult affair, I was obliged to forbid any more 
attempting to land. The thermometer being at 22°, every part of the 
rocks which ‘* were washed by the waves was covered with a coating 
of ice, so that in jumping from the boat, he slipped from them into 
the water, between her stern and the almost perpendicular rock on 
which we had landed—and but for the promptitude of those in the 
boat, in instantly pulling off, he must have been crushed between it 
and the rocks. It was most mercifully ordered otherwise ; and he was 
taken into the boat without having suffered any other injury than be- 
ing benumbed with the cold. We proceeded therefore at once to take 
possession of the Island in due form, and to the great satisfaction of 
every individual in the Expedition, I named it FRANKLIN IsLanp, in 
compliment to Sir John Franklin. * * * Having procured nu- 
merous specimens of the rocks of the island, we hastened our depar- 
ture, in consequence of the perishing condition of our unlucky com- 
panion, and succeeded in embarking without any farther accident. 
We gained the ships before nine o’clock, all of us thoroughly drench- 
ed to the skin, and painfully cold.”—Vol. i. pp. 213-215. 


This island, twelve miles long and six broad, is situated in lat. 
76° 8’ S., and long. 168° 12’ KE. It consists wholly of igneous 
rocks, presenting on its northern side a line of dark precipitous 
clits, 500 or 600 feet high, with several longitudinal broad white 
bands several feet thick, and probably aluminous, two or three 
of them having a red ochre colour. The white petrel and the 
rapacious sea-gull had their nests on the ledges of the cliffs, but 
vegetable life was not seen, even in the trace of a lichen or a sca- 
weed. From the 8. and the S.W. sides of the island, a high 
cliff of ice projects into the sea, and a dangerous reef of rocks ex- 
tends from its Southern cape to the distance of four or five miles. 

VOL, VIil, NO. XY. N 
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An important discovery now awaited Sir James Ross. At 
midnight of the 27th, the Expedition had been tantalized 
with the appearance of eight separate islands, which turned out 
to be the summits of mountains at a great distance, and since the 
preceding noon they had been in sight of what they called the 
High Island; but on the 28th, when they had approached 
nearer this supposed island, it proved to be a@ Volcano 12,367 feet 
high, emitting flame and smoke in profusion. ‘To this interesting 
mountain Sir James Ross gave the name of Mount Eresus, 
and to an extinct volcano to the east of it, and nearer the shore, 
10,884 feet in height, he gave the name of Mount ‘Terror. 
A small high conical island which formed part of the interest- 
ing view before them, was named after Captain now Admiral 
Beauyort, hydrographer to the Admiralty, and the system of 
mountains to which the two volcanoes belonged, stretching south- 
ward to the 79th degree of latitude, was called the Parry Moun- 
tains, after Sir W. KE. Parry, the celebrated Arctic navigator. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, Mount Erebus was observed to 
emit smoke and flame in unusual quantities. A volume of dense 
smoke was projected at each successive jet, with great force, and 
in a vertical column to the height of about 1500 or 2000 feet 
above the crater. When the upper portion of it began to be 
condensed by the cold, it descended in mist or snow, and gradually 
dispersed itself. In about half an-hour a similar column of smoke 
was ejected, and the same effect took place at intervals, by no 
means regular. The diameter of these columns was estimated 
at between 200 and 300 feet. Whenever the smoke cleared away, 
the mouth of the crater was seen filled with a bright red flame, 
and some of the officers believed that they saw streams of lava 
flowing down its side, until they disappeared beneath the drapery 
of snow, which, commencing for a few hundred feet below the 
crater, descended towards the shore, and projected its perpendi- 
cular cliffs of ice into the sea. Mount Terror was much freer 
from snow, particularly on its eastern slope, where numerous 
conical crater-like hillocks had probably afforded vents to the 
imprisoned lava. Close to Cape Crozier, two very conspicuous 
kills, with craters, were observed. Dr. Hooker, in a letter to 
his father, Sir W. Hooker, has given the following striking de- 
scription of this remarkable scene :— 


“The water and the sky were both as blue, or rather more in- 
tensely blue than I have ever seen them in the tropics, and all the 
coast one mass of dazzlingly beautiful peaks of snow, which, when the 
sun approached the horizon, reflected the most brilliant tints of golden- 
yellow and scarlet ; and then to see the dark cloud of smoke, tinged 
with flame, rising from the volcano in a perfectly unbroken column, 
one side jet-black, the other giving back the colours of the sun, some- 
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times turning off at a right angle by some current of wind, and 
stietching many miles to leeward,—this was a sight so surpassing 
everything that can be imagined, and so heightened by the conscious- 
ness that we had penetrated into regions far beyond what was ever 
deemed practicable, that it really caused a feeling of awe to steal over 
us at the consideration of our own comparative insignificance and help- 
lessness, and at the same time, an indescribable feeling of the great- 
ness of the Creator in the works of his hands.” 

Another phenomenon, of a not less interesting, though of an 
opposite kind, now presented itself to the Expedition. On ap- 
proaching the land they perceived a low white line stretching 
from the most eastern point of land at Cape Crozier, as far as the 
eye could discern to the eastward. It rose higher as they ap- 
proached it, and proved to be a perpendicular cliff of ice between 
150 and 200 feet high, perfectly flat on the top, and free from 
fissures or projections on its smooth face. This obstruction to 
their further progress was a source of great disappointment to 
the Expedition, but it was fortunately of such a kind as to deter- 
mine their future proceedings; for, as Sir James Ross observes, 
“ they might with equal chance of success try to sail through the 
cliffs of Dover as penetrate such a mass.” In following this 
cliff to the east, its height increased to between 200 and 300 
feet, and Sir James Ross conjectures that it is more than 1000 
feet in thickness. After sailing along it for upwards of 100 
miles, they found it still stretching to an indefinite extent in an 
E.S.E. direction. It had been supposed that this great mass of 
ice was formed upon a ledge of rock, but the depth of water 
close to it (410 fathoms) seemed “ to show that its outer edge, 
at any rate, could not be resting on the ground.” On the 31st 
January, after sailing all day under snow, without meeting either 
land or ice, they perceived, when the snow cleared off, the strong 
ice-blink of the barrier to the south, and they soon afterwards 
found a-head of them several icebergs. Their form was, generally 
speaking, tabular, with flat summits and perpendicular sides ; and 
as their height was between 150 and 200 feet, that of the bar- 
rier, Sir James Ross was convinced that they had formed part of 
that magnificent wall; and from their being found at this season 
of the year so near the place of their formation, he believed that 
they were resting on the ground. He therefore took soundings, 
and found, at the depth of 260 fathoms, a bottom of stiff green 
sand—a fact which satisfied them that these icebergs had been 
broken off from the great barrier, and had grounded on this curi- 
ous bank,* which they regarded as of itself a discovery of con- 
siderable interest. 





‘ * The distance from Cape Crozier was 200 miles, and 60 from the edge of the 
arrier, 
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A curious anomaly in the variation of the needle was here 
observed. The dip had diminished to 86° 23’; and although the 
compass had on that account again begun to point with greater 
precision, yet an unaccountable decrease in the variation had 
taken place from 96° to 77° E., and this was followed by an in- 
crease of 16°. Froin the i Ses and accuracy of the observa- 
tions, Sir James Ross had no doubt that they had passed among 
those extraordinary magnetic points which Sir Kk. Parry first 
observed in the Arctic seas, near the entrance of the Hecla and 
Fury Straits.* These observations were of course omitted in 
determining the position of the Magnetic Pole. 

Tinding it impossible to penetrate the dense pack of ice in 
which they had been involved for two days, the Commander 
resolved to trace the extent of the great barrier to the eastward. 
The present face of the barrier, on the 2d February, was in 78° 
15’ south latitude. It was 160 feet high, and extended as far 
to the east and west as the eye could discern, stretching to a 
distance of 250 miles in one unbroken line from Cape Crozier. 
At midnight of the 8th February, they obtained soundings of 
275 fathoms, at the distance of about seven miles from the 
barrier, and being favoured with a commanding breeze, they 
“ stood on” towards the barrier, then about 14 miles distant, to- 
wards a remarkable-looking bay in it, which was the only indenta- 
tion they had perceived through its immense extent. Uaving 
reached through clear water to within a quarter of a mile of its 
icy cliffs, and under circumstances of great hazard, they sounded 
in 330 fathoms of green muddy bottom, and they measured the 
height of the barrier which far overtopped their mast-heads. 
The height of the barrier was 150 feet, much lower than they had 
previously found it. 

* The bay,” says Sir James Ross, “ which we had entered, was formed 
by a projecting peninsula of ice, terminated by a cape 170 feet high ; 
but at the parrow isthmus which connected it with the great barrier, 
it was not more than 50 feet high, affording us the only opportunity we 
had of seeing its upper surface from our mast-heads. It appeared to 
be quite smooth, and conveyed to the mind the idea of an immense plain 
of frosted silver. Gigantic icicles depended from every point of its 
perpendicular cliffs, proving what we could not have otherwise be- 
lieved, that it sometimes thaws; for at a season of the year, equivalent 
in England to August, we had the thermoineter at 12°, and at noon 
not rising above 14°. This severity of temperature is remarkable 
also, when compared with our former expericnce in the Northern 
seas, where, from every iceberg you meet with, streams of water are 
constantly pouring off during the summer.’—Vol. i. pp. 236-237. 








* Second Voyage, p. 247. 
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As we regard this barrier of ice as one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in physical geography, we shall quit our chronolo- 
gical details, and add the information regarding it which wa 
obtained in the second visit of the E xpedition to that interesting 
locality. On the 22d February 1842, the great barrier was seen 
from the mast-head just before midnight. When within five or 
six miles of its vertical cliffs they tried to continue its eastern ex- 
amination, rea to be able to turn its eastern extremity and 
attain a higher latitude. The rapidly-forming young ice, how- 
ever, stopped their progress in that direction, When they were 
within half a mile of it, on the 23d February, their examination 
was stopped by a belt of broken fragments at its foot, firmly ce- 
mented by new-formed ice. Here they obtained soundings of 290 
fathoms in green mud, intermixed with small volcanic stones. 


“ This depth of water would seem to prove that the outer edge of 

the barrier was not resting on the ground; for by various measurements 
of its highest part, it was found to be only 107 feet above the sea, 
from which point it gradually diminished for about ten miles to the 
eastward, where it could not have been more than 80 feet, but be- 
yond that distance it again rose higher. The point at which we had 
approached it was on the east side of a bay, between eight and nine 
miles deep, so filled with ice that we were unable to get farther into 
it; its outline was much more broken and indented than we had 
found it last year farther to the westward, and its perpendicular cliffs 
had dwindled down to less than half their elevation at their attach- 
ment to Cape Crozier at the foot of Mount Terror. The tempera- 
ture of the sea near the bottom was 30° south, or about 2° colder than 
due to the depth at a distance from the barrier, thus showing how 
trifling was the effect of this enormous mass, whose influence we 
might have expected to have been sufficient to have reduced the tem- 
perature cf the sea to its freezing point, even at the distance of a 
mile and a half. * * * At this point the face of the barrier was in 
latitude 78° 8’ south, and in longitude 161° 27’ west from Greenwich. 
From this point it branched considerably to the northward of east, 
forbidding the hope of reaching a higher latitude this season. * 
As we came to the lower part t of it, which I have already noticed, 
we perceived from our mast-heads that it gradually rose to the south- 
ward, presenting the appearance of mountains of great height, perfectly 
covered with snow, but with a varied and undulating outline which the 
barrier itself could not have assumed, * * * JT, in common with 
nearly all my companions, jeel assured that the presence of land there 
amounts almost to a certainty. * * * I lave, however, marked it on 
the chart only as an appearance of land.”—Vol. ii. pp. 199-203. 


Resuming our narrative of the proceedings of the Expedition 
in 1841, we find that on the 13th February they bore away for 
the purpose of making another attempt to re each the Magnetic 
Pole, and of secking a harbour in its vicinity, in which they 
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might pass the winter. On the 14th, in lat. 76° 22’ and long. 

178° 16’ K., the dip had increased to 87° as they approached the 
Pole, then ’ about 360 miles distant; and as the variation was 
91°, they concluded that they were very nearly in its latitude. 

On the 16th February, when a little to the west of the middle 
point between Franklin and Beaufort Islands, when the variation 
was 107° 18’ E., they were becalmed in the afternoon, and wit- 
nessed some magnificent eruptions of Mount Erebus. The flame 
and smoke were projected to a great height, but they could 
not, as formerly, discover any lava issuing from the crater, 
althou h the exhibitions ys now upon a much grander scale. 

A solid mass of land ice, 15 miles broad, prevented them from 
approaching a low point of land, with a me | islet, which they had 
hoped might afford them a place of refuge during the winter; 
and therefore thinking it impossible to get any nearer the Pole 
at so late a period of the season, they resolved to abandon the 
attempt. They were now in lat. 76° 12’ and long. 164° E., the 
dip being 88° 40’, and the variation 109° 24’ E., and the distance 
of the Pole 160 miles; and having completed the necessary ob- 
servations, they retraced their way through the pack of ice to the 
eastward. ‘The newly-discovered land, which they were about to 
leave, received the name of Victoria Land; the great mass of 
mountains in 160° of west long. and from 75° to 773° of south 
lat., was called Prince Albert Mountains. 

The E xpedition had now returned along the coast of Victoria 
Land to the same spot near Cape Adare, where they were on 
the 11th January 1841. On the 21st, 22d, 24d, and 24th Feb- 
ruary, they examined the coast beneath the Admiralty Range of 
mountains, ending at Cape North, and terminating the coast 
which had been trending i in a north-westerly direction. The 
coast here presented perpendicular i icy cliffs, the height of which 
varied from 200 to 500 feet ; and a chain of grounded icebergs, 
of the tabular form and from one to ten miles in circumference, 
extended some miles from the cliffs. Emerging from the pack, 
they pursued their way northwards, and on n the evening of the 
28th February they got the last glimpse of Victoria Land, Mount 
Elliot (named after “the Honourable Admiral Geor ge Elliot) 
being dimly discerned through the mist at a distance of 70 miles. 
On the evening of the same day, at 11h. 30m. they were in- 
dulged for the first time with a sight of the Aurora Australis, 
which appeared in the magnetic west. It had the form of 
two segments of a broken arch, at an altitude of 15°, from which 
bright coruscations shot upwards to the height of about 60°. Sir 
James Ross remarks, that the upper points of these radiations were 
more beautifully attenuated than any of those he ever remem- 
bered to have seen in the Aurora Borealis, The vertical beams 
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had much lateral motion, and frequently disappeared and re- 
appeared in a few seconds; but they could not perceive any of 
those remarkable colours which give such a peculiar character 
to the Northern Lights. The Aurora continued to appear in a 
west. by south-west magnetic direction until 1 h. 30 m. next morn- 
ing, the colourless coruscations reaching from the horizon to 30° 
of peng On the evening of the 1st March the Aurora was 
again seen. 


“Tt was different from the exhibitions I have seen of it in the Arctic 
regions, in the greater length of the vertical beams, and the frequency 
and suddenness of its appearance and disappearance, and more like 
flashes of light; it was again also perfectly colourless, had consider- 
able lateral flitting motion, and formed an irregular arch about 30° 
high, whose centre bore west (magnetic.) From this it would seem 
that, as in the northern regions, the principal seat of the Aurora is not 
in the higher latitudes; and probably, in the latitude of 68° 5’ it will 
be found principally to obtain.”—Vol. i. p. 266. 


The Aurora Australis was subsequently seen, as the Expedi- 
tion advanced northward and westward, on the 7th March, in 
long. 162° E. and lat. 65° 314, and also on the 22d, 23d, 24th, 
25th, 27th, 28th, 29th, the 30th of the same month. On the 
22d, at 2h. A.M., it formed a broad band of yellowish light in the 
north-east, and at night, from 9 till 12, it reappeared at an altitude 


of 10°, shooting long narrow streams of colourless light towards 
the zenith. On the 23d, in lat. 62°, a bright arch ‘of a yellow 
colour extended across the zenith, having its edges tinged with 
a purple hue. A succession of arches formed at an altitude of 
10°, the centre of each gradually rising towards the zenith, which 
several of them passed before they disappeared. This splendid 
display was as usual followed by a fall of snow. On the 26th, 
the Aurora afforded considerable light in the absence of the moon. 

It formed an arch 20° high, of a yellow colour, and exhibiting at 
times vivid flashes of a bright pink colour. On the 27th, a splen- 
did exhibition of Aurora took place at 7h. 56m. in the evening. 
The coruscations appeared in the west, the streamers rising from 
above 20° high to an altitude of 70°. At 8h. 15 m. it formed a 
double arch trom W.S.W. to E.N.E., the altitude of the centres 
being 38 and 53°. 

“At 9h. 53 m. a bright diffused light suddenly appeared from be- 
hind a dark cloud, and two or three minutes afterwards pink and green 
colours of considerable intensity were seen amongst it, principally at 
the edge; and before ten o'clock bright streamers darted upward 
from the cloud to the zenith, forming coronw, and exhibiting bright 
Jlashes of all the prismatic colours, green and red being the most frequent 
and conspicuous. This Aurora had much motion, darting and quivering 
about the sky in rapid flights, and in every direction.”—Vol. i. pp. 311-5, 
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On the 6th of March the ships in their westward course 
were very nearly in the centre of the mountainous patch of land 
which Lieutenant Wilkes has laid down in his chart as a part of 
the Antarctic continent ; but though they steered W. and N.W., 
they could not discover the supposed land. On the mcrning of 
the 7th March they found themselves embayed in a deep bight 
of the pack, in which they counted from the mast-head 84 large 
icebergs, and some hundreds of smaller ones. In this situation, 
says Sir James Ross, 


“We found we were fast closing this chain of bergs, so closely 
packed together that we could distinguish no opening through which 
the ships could pass, the waves breaking violently against them, dash- 
ing huge masses of pack-ice against the precipitous faces of the heres ; 
now lifting them nearly to their summit, then forcing them again far 
beneath their water-line, and sometimes rending them into a multitude 
of brilliant fragments against their projecting points. 

* Sublime and magnificent as such a scene must have appeared 
under different circumstances, to us it was awful, if not appalling. 
For eight hours we had been gradually drifting towards what to hu- 
man eyes appeared inevitable destruction; the high waves and deep 
rolling of our ships rendered towing with the boats impossible, and 
our situation the more painful and embarrassing, from our inability to 
make any effort to avoid the dreadful calamity that seemed to await us. 

“ In moments like these, comfort and peace of mind could only be 
obtained by casting our cares upon that Almighty Power which had 
already so often interposed to save us, when human skill was wholly 
unavailing. Convinced that he is under the protection and guidance 
of a merciful God, the Christian awaits the issue of events firm and 
undismayed, and with calm resignation prepares for whatever He may 
order. His serenity of mind surprises and strengthens, but never for- 
sakes him; and thus, possessing his soul in peace, he can, with the 
greater edvantage, watch every change of circumstance that may pre- 
sent itself as a means of escape. 

** We were now within half a mile of the range of bergs. The roar 
of the surf, which extended each way as far as we could see, and the 
crashing of the ice, fell upon the ear with fearful distinctness, whilst 
the frequently-averted eye as immediately returned to contemplate 
the awful destruction that threatened, in one short hour, to close the 
world, and all its hopes, and joys, and sorrows upon us for ever, In 
this our deep distress, ‘we called upon the Lord. He heard our 
voices out of His temple, and our ery came before Him.’ 

-* A gentle air of wind filled our sails; hope again revived, and the 
greatest activity prevailed to make the best use of the feeble breeze : 
as it gradually freshened, our heavy ships began to feel its influence, 
slowly at first, but more rapidly afterwards ; and before dark, we found 
ourselves far removed from every danger.”—Vol. i. pp. 281-283. 


The circumstance of the Erebus and Terror having sailed over 
the region which is laid down as land in Lieutenant Wilkes’ 
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tracing of the icy barrier, which he communicated to Sir 
James. Ross, has given rise to a very unpleasant controversy, 
which occupies a considerable portion of the Ninth Chapter. 
There can be no doubt that Lieutenant Wilkes had been led 
into the mistake, probably by some of his officers, of supposing 
that he saw mountainous land in latitude 66°, and east longitude 
163°-166°,—the very spot over which our Expedition sailed 3 
and had he candidly admitted even the probability of his having 
been mistaken, he would have prevented, both in America and 
England, those mutual recriminations which are doubly painful 
between distinguished and honourable men, Lieutenant Wilkes, 
however, defended himself by stating, what we believe is true, 
that he had laid down, in the chart sent to Sir James Ross, the 
supposed position of the Balleny Islands—that it was these 
islands that the Erebus and Terror had sailed over—and that he 
did not claim the discovery of all the land marked in the chart. 
The facts, however, that this part of his chart was not so marked, 
and that the five Balleny Islands were in latitude 66° 44’ south, 
and longitude 163° 11’ cast, completely Justify the statement of 
Sir James Ross. In expressing this apinion, we cannot conceal 
our sympathy for Lieutenant Wilkes, of whose honour and talents 
we have the very highest opinion. Sir James Ross, we have no 
doubt, shares with us in these feclings, and has, in the hand- 
somest manner, expressed his obligation “to the kind and gene- 
rous consideration of Lieutenant Wilkes, the distinguished com- 
mander of the Expedition,” for the communication which we 
have formerly mentioned — his “ appreciation of the motives 
which prompted that communication,” and his “deep sense of 
thankfulness for his friendly and highly honourable conduct.” 
Influenced by the same feelings for this distinguished officer, we 
quote the following testimony io his merit, ‘which does equal 
credit to Sir James Ross :— 

“The arduous and persevering exertions of the American Expedi- 
tion, continued throughout a period of more than six weeks under cir- 
cumstances of great peril and hardship, cannot fail to reflect the highest 
credit on those engaged in the enterprise, and excite the admiration 
of all who are in the smallest degree acquainted with the laborious 
nature of an icy navigation ; but Iam grieved to be obliged to add, 
that at the present time they do not seem to have received either the approba- 
tion or the reward which their spirited exertions deserve.” —V ol. i. p. 116. 

We trust that these expressive words will meet the eye, and 
reach the heart of the American Government; and that the 
citizens of a free country will not hesitate to remind their rulers 
that no nation can prosper which overlooks the services that have 
added to its glory, and that no people can be regarded. as civil- 
ized where the hero and the sage are neglected and dishonoured, 
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As the easterly variation of the compass was now rapidly di- 
minishing, it became interesting to determine the exact position 
of the line of no variation. On the 23d of March, they crossed 
this line in latitude 62° 6’, and longitude 135° 50’; and on the 
31st, they again crossed it in latitude 543°, and longitude 1332°. 
In pursuing their voyage northward, the Expedition was fortu- 
nate in observing the case of the Aurora, which we have already 
described, and after continuing their observations on the tempe- 
rature and specific gravity of “the sea at various depths, and ob- 
taining very satisfactory measures of the magnetic intensity, by 
means of Mr. Fox’s ingenious instrument, they reached Hobart 
Town on the 6th April, 1841, after a most ’ successful termination 
of their first season’s navigation of the Antarctic Seas. 

While the Erebus and Terror were refitting at Hobart Town, 
Sir James Ross visited the fossil remains of a forest in the valley 
of the Derwent, a very interesting description of which has been 
given by Dr. Hooker. Many of the trees are beautifully and 
perfectly fossilized, and are found imbedded in porous and scori- 
aceous basalt. “ Nowhere,” says Count Strzelecki, who visited 
these remains contemporaneously with Dr. Hooker, “ is the 
aspect of fossil-wood more magnificent than at the place last- 
mentioned (the Derwent valley); and nowhere is the original 
structure of the tree better preserved ; while the outside presents 
a homogeneous and a hard glassy surface, variegated with 
coloured stripes like a barked pine, the interior—composed of 
distinct concentric layers, apparently compact and homogeneous— 
may be nev ertheless separated into longitudinal fibres, ‘which are 
susceptible of subdivision into almost hair-like filaments.”* Aftez 
quoting Dr. Hlooker’s more minute description of these trees, 
which seems to have been published in the Zausmanian Journal 
of Natural Science,t Count Strzelecki goes on to say— Not 
less wonderful than these fossil trees, and equally interesting, are 
the erratic blocks and boulders found in the same valley. The 
masses are composed of cylindrical, somewhat flattened, columns 
ef basalt, confusedly heaped together with a detritus of pebbles, 
mixed with spheroidal boulders of greenstone rocks, all lodged 
against an escarpment situated at the bottom of the valley.” 

In the basaltic and trachytic eruption which destroyed this 
forest, the trees where the eruption first appears seem to have 
withstood the intensity of the incandescent lava, while other trees, 
placed in circumstances less favourable to their previous fossiliza- 
tion, were consumed; but, being either saturated with water or 
still green, they resisted in some measure the process of com- 


* ‘See Count Strzelecki’ s excellent work, entitled, Physical Description of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, p. 145. Lond, 1845, 
t+ Number I, p. 25, 
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bustion, and have left behind longitudinal moulds in the basaltic 
scori. ‘ In this movement,” says Count Strzelecki, “ an area 
of 1200 square miles seems to have been raised to the height of 
4000 feet, and the valley to have been overflowed with streams 
of greenstone and basalt issuing from five mouths, the so-called 
lakes of the upper country of the Derwent.” * 

Having refitted their ships, and embarked provisions and stores 
for three years, the Expedition left Hobart ‘Town on the 7th of 
July 1841, in order to make another attempt to penetrate to the 
southward, and to visit Sydney in New South Wales, and the Bay 
of Islands in New Zealand, in order to obtain comparative magneti- 
cal observations. On the 14th they anchored in Port Jackson, 
were welcomed by the Governor, Sir George Gipps, and erected 
their observatories. During their stay of twenty-one days, there 
were only four without rain, and on two or three occasions it fell in 
“ perfect sheets of water,” more than three inches of rain falling 
in two and a half hours, and nearly five inches in five hours. 
On a preceding occasion, twenty-three inches fell in one day, 
the same quantity that in some parts of Scotland falls in a whole 
year.t The droughts in New South Wales are sometimes as 
extreme. Sir George Gipps informed our author, “ that in the 
drought of 1838, a gentleman rode his horse forty miles without 
being able to give him a drink, and had eventually to pay half- 
a-crown at an inn on the road for less than a quart of water.” 

Quitting Port Jackson on the 5th August, the ships got into the 
belt of warm water, about 300 miles broad, which runs along 
the eastern coast of New South Wales. On the 9th were seen 
two brilliant meteors and fifteen falling stars; and on the 17th the 
Expedition landed in the Bay of Islands, where the magnetic 
observatories were erected, and hourly observations immediately 
commenced. Sir James Ross remained in New Zealand till the 
23d November, and has given an interesting account of its mis- 
sionaries, its climate, and its physical geography, in the third and 
fourth chapters of his second volume. The only portion, however, 
of these details which we can find room to notice, is the interest- 
ing accountt which he has given of a series of murders com- 
mitted upon an English family at the Bay of Islands :— 


«« Mrs. Robertson, the widow of a Captain Robertson, was a Sydney 
lady, and resided on one of the numerous islands from which the 
Bay of Islands derives its name. It had belonged to her husband, 
and at this time she and her family were the only occupants. She had 

* Physical Description, &e., p. 149. 

+ At Joyeuse, in France, on the 9th October 1827, 31:17 inches fell in 22 hours! 

+ This account was originally given in Mr, Marjoribanks’ “ Recent Account of 
New Zealand,” quoted by our author. 
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employed this young chief (the Maori), who was a remarkably 
powerful lad, though only sixteen years of age, to assist her white 
man-servant, Thomas B ull, in some of her farming operations; and 
Thomas, having told Mrs. Robertson that the Maori was a lazy fel- 
low, he w atched the opportunity when Thomas was asleep, to split his 
skull open with an axe. Mrs. Robertson having accidentally come 
upon him when in the act of doing so, he judged it advisable to des- 
patch her also with the same instrument, and then the two female 
children. Mays. Robertson’s son, seeing what was going on, fled to a 
mountain close by, but the monster overtook him, and threw him 
headlong over the rock 200 feet high, so that he was literally dashed 
to pieces. One of the children was the grand-daughter of Hene, tlie 
great chief of the Ngaphui tribe, which principally inhabits Korora- 
rika ; ; and her murder, which led to hostilities between Hene and the 
notorious Heki, was the means of preventing the destruction of the 
town of Auckland and its inhabitants, which the latter had declared 
his intention to accomplish, and which even the humane and wise 
policy of Governor Fitzroy could not have averted. The murderer 
having effected his purpose, set fire to the house in order to conceal 
the foul deed, and it was seeing it in flames that excited the fears of 
the inhabitants of Kororarika, and led them to believe the whole tribe 
of “ Maoris” was uponthem. The murderer was afierwards given up 
by his father, who dreaded the vengeance of Ilene. He was taken to 
Auckland, tried, condemned, and executed on the 7th March follow- 
ing with great formality, being the first execution that had taken 
place in the colony since the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment.”—Vol. ii. pp. 126-128.* 


On the 23d November, the Expedition left New Zealand ; 
and having, by sailing to ‘the eastward, gained twelve hours, it 
became necessary on crossing the 180° of longitude, and entering 
upon west longitude, to have two days following of the same 
date. They had therefore feo Thursdays and tro 25th days of 
November in succession, so that after crossing the meridian, and 
having made the alteration of a day, instead of being twelve 
hours in advance, they became so much in arrear of the time 
in England, which gr: acu ally diminished as they pursued their 
easterly course. “It is fortunate,” says Sir James Ross, “ that 
we did not cross into west longitude on either Christmas or 
New Year's Day, for two such holidays in succession would have 
been a still more novel circumstance.” On the 13th December 
they found themselves in a current moving fifteen miles a day, 
“ which probably circulates round the elobe ina belt of about five 
degrees on each side of the 50th parallel of south latitude,” simi- 
lar to the one which they detected moving with the same velocity 


* Mr, Rolicrtson was drowned in sight of Lis own house, a short time previous 
to this melancholy event, 
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between Kerguelen Island and Van Diemen’s Land. After passing 
a table-topped iceberg 130 feet high and three-fourths of a mile 
round, on the 16th December, they pursued a southerly course 
towards the eastern part of the great icy barrier, crossed the 
Antarctic circle on the Ist of January 1842, were beset in the 
pack on the 13th, and on the 19th encountered a tremendous 
gale in the pack, of which a lithograph in page 169 conveys a 
fearful idea. During twenty-cight hours, the ships were in im- 
minent danger. About nineo’clock in the evening, the sea quickly 
rose toa fearful height, and breaking over the loftiest bergs, drove 
the ships into the heavy pack. After midnight they were involved 
in “ an ocean of rolling fragments of ice, hard as floating rocks of 
granite, which were dashedagainst them by the waves with so much 
violence that their masts quivered as if they would fall after each 
blow, and the destruction of the ships seemed inevitable.” The 
rudder of the Erebus was disabled, and that of the Terror com- 
pletely destroyed and torn away from the stern-post. Hour 
after hour passed away amid the loud crashing noise of the strain- 
ing and creaking of the timber and decks, “ which was sufficient 
to fill the stoutest heart with dismay, that was not supported by 
trust in [lim who controls all events.” 


“The storm gained its height at 2 h. p.m. Although we had 
been foreed many miles deeper into the pack, we could not perceive 
that the swell had at all subsided, our ships still rolling and groaning 
anidst the heavy fragments of crushing bergs, over which the ocean 
rolled its mountainous waves, throwing huge masses one upon an- 
other, and then again burying them deep beneath its foaming waters, 
dashing and grinding them together with fearful violence. ‘The awful 
grandeur of such a scene can neither be imagined nor described. 
Kach of us secured our hold, waiting the issue with resignation to the 
will of Lim who alone could preserve us ; watching with breathless 
anxiety the effect of each succeeding collision and the vibrations of the 
tottering masts, and expecting cvery moment to see them give way 
without our having the power to make an effort to save them. About 
four o’clock the squalls laid the ship over on her broadside, and 
threatened to blow the storm-sails to pieces. The Terror was then so 
close to us, that when she rose to the top of one wave, the Erebus was 
on the top of that next to leeward of her—the deep chasm to lee- 
ward of them being filled with heavy rolling masses, and as the ships 
descended into the hollow between the waves, the main-topsail-yard 
of each could be seen just level with the crest of the intervening wave, 
from the deck of the other.”—Vol. ii. pp. 169, 170. 


This appalling scene began to change about midnight; the 
falling snow cleared away, and the swell gradually subsided. 
On the 24th of January they had succeeded in securing the 
‘udder of the Terror, and in repairi ] ie | \ 
rudder of the Terror, and in repairing the damage done to the 
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Erebus. On the 28th they found themselves about 450 miles 
from the place where they entered the pack, and they ascertain- 
ed that the breadth of the belt of ice which they had passed 
through could not be less than 800 miles. On the night of the 
11th February, the ships had fairly turned the western extreme 
of the pack, and though the weather was coarse, and the wind 
on the 20th blew a gale, with a heavy sea, they yet advanced 
rapidly towards the great barrier. On the 16th they were not 
very far to the west of Mount Melbourne in Victoria Land. 
They then took a south-westerly course, and on the 18th were in 
front of the great barrier, a short way north of their position on 
the 30th January 1841. Steering then almost due west on 
the 21st, when a southerly gale covered the ships with the ice 
of the spray, they stood due south towards a in bay in the 
great icy barrier. On the 23d the Erebus got within five or six 
miles of the icy cliffs. They approached it with caution on the 
east side of the above bay, which was between eight and nine 
miles deep, and so filled with ice that they could not get farther 
into it. ‘The outline of the barrier was much more broken and 
indented than they had found it last year farther westward, and 
its perpendicular cliffs had dwindled down to less than half their 
elevation at their attachment to Cape Crozier. 

On the 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th, they sailed along a great 
line of pack, stretching northward from the icy barrier; and on 
the 28th they reached the great pack, in which the ships had 
previously suffered such injury, and continued their northward 
course, keeping at a distance of three or four miles from the pack 
edge. On the afternoon of the 28th they observed a magnificent 
range of stupendous icebergs. ‘Three of them were marked with 
patches of rock and soil, and were flat topped; and from the im- 
mense fragments on their summits, it was supposed that they had 
been in violent collision. They extended in an unbroken chain to 
the northward as far as the eye could see them from the mast-head, 
and they “ joined on with that large cluster which the Expedi- 
tion encountered on the 11th.” The pack edge stretched several 
miles west of the berg, and consisted of an accumulation of 
the heaviest masses of ice of a deep blue colour that Sir James 
Ross had ever seen. 

To the windward of this chain of icebergs, a dangerous colli- 
sion of the Erebus and Terror took place on the 13th of March. 
While the people of the Erebus were close-reefing their topsails 
for the night, a large iceberg was seen ahead, and quite close to 
the ships. During the attempt to weather it, the Terror was ob- 
served running down upon us under topsails and foresail, and as 
she could not clear both the Erebus and the iceberg, a collision 
was inevitable. The people of the Erebus instantlv hove all 
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aback in order to diminish the violence of the shock, but the col- 
lision was such as to throw every one off his feet—to carry away 
their bowsprit, foretopmast, and other smaller spars. Entangled 
by their rigging, the ships were now hanging together—dashing 
against each other with fearful violence, and falling down upon 
the weather-face of the lofty iceberg, against which the waves 
were breaking and foaming to near the summits of its perpendi- 
cular cliffs. 


“ The Terror sometimes rose high above us, almost exposing her 
keel to view, and again descended, as we in our turn rose to the top 
of the wave, threatening to bury her beneath us, whilst the crashing 
of the breaking upper-works and boats increased the horror of the 
scene. Providentially they gradually forged past each other, and 
separated before we drifted down amongst the foaming breakers, and 
we had the gratification of seeing her clear the end of the berg, and 
of feeling that she was safe. But she left us completely disabled; the 
wreck of the spars so encumbered the lower yards, that we were un- 
able to make sail, so as to get headway on the ship; nor had we room 
to wear round, being by this time so close to the berg, that the waves 
when they struck against it, threw back their sprays into the ship. 
The only way left to us to extricate ourselves from this awful and 
appalling situation, was by resorting to the hazardous expedient of a 
stern-board, which nothing could justify during such a gale, and with 
so high a sea running, but to avert the danger which every moment 
threatened us of being dashed to pieces. ‘The heavy rolling of the 
vessel, and the probability of the masts giving way each time the lower 
yard-arms struck against the cliffs, which were towering high above 
our mast-heads, rendered it a service of extreme danger to loose the 
main-sail ; but no sooner was the order given, than the daring spirit of 
the British seaman manifested itself—the men ran up the rigging with 
as much alacrity as on any ordinary occasion; and although more 
than once driven off the yard, they after a short time succeeded in 
loosing the sail. Amidst the roar of the wind and sea, it was difficult 
both to hear and to execute the orders that were given, so that it 
was three-quarters of an hour before we could get the yards braced 
by, and the maintack hauled on board sharp aback—an expedient 
that perhaps had never before been resorted to by seamen in such 
weather: but it had the desired effect ; the ship gathered stern-way, 
plunging her stern into the sea, washing away the gig and quarter 
boats, and with her lower yard-arms scraping the rugged face of the 
berg, we in a few minutes reached its western termination, the ‘ un- 
der tow,’ as it is called, or the reaction of the water from its vertical 
cliffs alone preventing us being driven to atoms against it. No sooner 
had we cleared it than another was seen directly astern of us, against 
which we were running, and the difficulty now was to get the ship’s 
head turned round and pointed fairly through between the two bergs, 
the breadth of the intervening space not exceeding three times her 
own breadth. This, however, we happily accomplished, and in a few 
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minutes after getting before the wind, she dashed through the narrow 
channel, between two perpendicular walls of ice, and the foaming 
breakers which stretched across it, and the next moment we were in 
smooth water, under its lee.”*—Vol. IL. pp. 218-220. 


The Terror had escaped from this disaster with the loss only 
of two or three sinall spars, and was found in safety exhibiting her 
light round the corner of the chain. A cluster of bergs was 
now seen to the windward, forming such an unbroken line, that 
the small opening by which the ships were compelled to escape 
now seemed to have been their only safe path, and that the colli- 
sion which forced them backwards, prevented them from being 
entangled in a labyrinth of heavy bergs from which they might 
never have escaped. 

While the Erebus lay rolling amidst the foam and spray to 
windward of the berg, a bright auroral light, of a singular kind, 
presented itself to view. It formed a range of vertical beams 
along the top of the icy clif’s, marking and partaking of all the 
irregularities of its figure. Our author considers it as connected 
with the vaporous mist thrown upwards by the dashing of the 
waves against the berg, and supposes that it may have been in 
some degree produced by an electrical action between it and the 
colder atmosphere around the berg. 

During the prosperous course of the Expedition towards Cape 
Iforn, which they reached on the 4th of April, the quarter-mas- 
ter fell from the mainyard overboard, and perished, notwithstand- 
ing every exertion to save him. On the 4th April they threw 
overboard some bottles in S. lat. 53° 54’, and W. long. 60° 47, 
in order to determine the set of the current off Cape Horn. One 
of these was found, about the middle of September, at Cape Lip- 
trap near Port-Philip in Australia, having floated a distance of 
9000 miles in three and a half years. Adding a thousand 
miles for detours, the velocity of the current must be about eight 
miles a-day. The Expedition reached Port Louis in the Falk- 
land Islands on the 6th, and the observatories for the magnetic 
and pendulum experiments were soon after erected. 

In consequence of a scarcity of animal food, Sir James Ross 
induced a party from her Majesty’s ketch the Arrow, Lieut. 
Robinson, (who had for several years been surveying the nume- 
rous harbours and inlets of the Falkland Islands,) to go out with 
their dogs, which had been trained for the purpose, to hunt the 
wild cattle with which the Islauds abound. This party was im- 
mediately sent off to Port St. Salvador, whose deeply indented 
shores Lieut. Robinson recommended as best adapted for a hunt- 


* Two lithographs, one of the Collision, and the other of the Erebus escaping 
from the Chain of Bergs, convey a fearful idea of this tremendous disaster. 
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ing station. One of the ship’s boats was transported across the 
neck of land that separates the most western part of Port Louis 
from Port St. Salvador. Accompanied by some of the Arrow’s 
best sportsmen and dogs, the party embarked in their boat for 
the hunting grounds, on the western shores of St. Salvador Bay ; 
and so successful were they, that in two or three days the Expe- 
dition was supplied with twelve hundredweight of beef. 

One of the officers of the Expedition, who accompanied the 
hunting party, has given in Sir James Ross’s work a singularly 
interesting account, occupying eight closely-printed pages, of awild 
cattle hunt which he saw. We regret that we cannot indulge 
our readers with a copious extract from it. To high merits as a 
literary composition, it adds an affectionate sympathy in the suf- 
fering of those noble animals which man pursues, and wounds, 
and slaughters, for his amusement. We trust that the slayers of 
the stag, and the hind, and the roe, may chance to cast their san- 
guinary eye 4 ty so humane a page, and may listen to a homily 
read to them by a sportsman with the rifle in his hand. “ We 
agreed,” says our Antarctic moralist, “ in pronouncing this to be a 
barbarous exercise, which, however exciting and manly in its pur- 
suit, should only be practised as a duty, and not indulged in as 
an amusement. * * * * We had turned our heads away when 
the wild cow was slaughtered, and walked off while the butcher 
quartered it ; and so we remember having left in Kerguelen the 
first sea-bears we killed, till cold, before we could with untroubled 
minds assist in their transportation : so, too, it was not without 
remorse that the first sea leopard was lanced on the ice, whose 
bravery before death, and mild supplicating eye while writhing 
under the spear, seemed to ask if honest courage deserved such 
a fate, and if it were meet that any other motive than stern 
necessity should tempt a generous foe to witness a gallant en- 
durance of wrongs which the sufferer can neither avert nor 
requite.” 


“ The full grown bull of the Falkland Islands,” says our author, 
“ is the largest of its race ; its neck is short and of prodigious depth : 
the skin of one we killed was upwards of two inches in thickness, and 
its head half as large again as that of an ordinary bull: they are 
generally black, have a noble carriage, and are possessed of indo- 
mitable courage and untameable ferocity. * * * More frequently they 
are seen solitary on the hills, with erect crests and distended nostrils, 
looking defiance at the passing traveller, and sometimes flying at him 
unprovoked, when he must betake himself to a bog, a ‘ stream of 
stones,’ or a cliff. Should no such refuge be nigh, the last resource is 
to drop suddenly on the ground, when the bull starts aside from the 
unwonted obstacle in its path, and pursues its onward course. * * * 
The cows are of the size of the ordinary Ayrshire stock, They inva- 
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riably flee man, and seldom offer any effectual resistance to the dogs. 
‘They herd with the young bulls and heifers in numbers from ten to 
thirty. So great is their speed and strength, that it took three power- 
ful dogs to ‘ moor,’ (as our sailors term it,) one full grown cow.”— 
Vol. ii., pp. 246-247. 


The following abridged narrative will justify our author’s sym- 
pathy in the sufferings of these poor animals :— 


“We landed on the part screened from the heat, and cautiously 
wound round a hill till we were opened to the view of fifteen fine 
cows, young bulls, and heifers—which threw their tails into the air, 
and with an awkward bound and flinging of their heels, set off for the 
interior at a pace of which I hardly thought cattle capable. The dogs, 
already loose, sprung after and overtook them in a quarter of a mile. 
The runners of the party flew rather thanran. * * * The herd 
was hieing off in the distance—all but one fine cow, which the hounds 
detained. ‘Yorke’ held her by the throat, ‘Laporte’ seized the 
middle of the tail, and ‘anchored’ her in spite of kicks and struggles, 
which caused him to twist round as on a pivot, whilst little ‘ Bully’ 
had fixed its teeth into the poor brute’s tongue; and all were ming- 
ling their snorts and stifled barks with her pitiful moans. It was a 
most cruel sight, but happily her sufferings did not last long. A run- 
ner, scarcely less fleet than the hounds, was already up with his knife, 
and quick as lightning hamstrung both hind legs: she fell with a deep 
agonized low to the ground: he sprung to her shoulder like a savage, 
and before she could turn her head to butt, plunged the steel into her 
neck, when she rolled over—a dying creature. One fierce dog thrust 
his muzzle into the gaping wound, and the others were already lapping 
the blood ; they were kicked off with violence, and with the men start- 
ed like the wind after the herd; for so short a time did all this take 
that the remainder of the cattle were still in sight. A young bull and 
heifer were in like manner consecutively seized by the dogs, ham- 
strung, and despatched by those swift footmen, who then gave up the 
chace.”—Vol. ii. pp. 247, 248. 


In the northern parts of the Western Island wild horses roam 
at large in troops of from twenty to forty, and often afford sport 
to the Gauchoes when no other game is to be found. When pro- 
voked, these wild horses are dangerous to unarmed men, who are 
sometimes trodden down by the troop, or “ kicked and severely 
bitten by some champion of their number.” ‘The horses are 
noble-looking, with small heads, clean limbs, and flowing manes 
and tails; and their “bold carriage and air of freedom make 
them appear to particular advantage. By and by,” says our 
author, they A ance towards us, now ambling, now at a 
vanter. They snorted, shook their wild manes, wheeled round 
in file, and again closing, stood stock still, and looked defiance 
at our whole party.” When “ the loosened hound bounded for- 
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wards with a short bark, the horses eyed him, shook their heads, 
turned their tails towards us, and forthwith one and all began to 
neigh, rear, fling, and kick at the empty air, with a -apidity of 
motion, uniformity, and pertinacity, that discomfited poor Yorke, 
and moved us to shrieks of laughter.” 

Having repaired the ships, the iexpedition sailed on the 8th 
September, and on the 17th, at the distance of six or seven 
leagues, they passed Cape Horn—the “sleeping lion braving 
the southern tempest”—a bold perpendicular headland, about 
600 feet high, ‘conveying to the mind nothing of grandeur.” 
On the 20th | they anchored off St. Martin’s Cov e, Fermite Island, 
where they were welcomed by some of the natives, who were 
perfectly naked, with the exception of a small otter-skin thrown 
over their shoulders and reaching about half way down their 
back. These Fuegeans, who frequently visited the ships, are 
a most abject and miserable race of human beings, and far in- 
ferior to the Esquimaux. Their average height sc arcely exceeds 
five feet. They are admirable mimics, and “enter into every 
kind of fun.” Our author found the sailors one morning teach- 
ing them to wash their faces, but the soap making their eyes 
smart, their ablutions were afterwards confined to their hands 
and feet. On the 7th November the Expedition sailed from 
Martin’s Cove, and on the 13th anchored in Port Louis, in the 
Falkland Islands. 

After completing their magnetical observations on the Falk- 
land Islands, the Expedition ‘set out from Port Louis on their 
third visit to the Antarctic Zone. Sir James Ross selected on 
this occasion the meridian of 55° west, in the hope of surveying 
a continuation of Louis Philippe’s Land, while he also attained 
a higher latitude; and, in the event of being baffled by the ice, 
he resolved to follow ‘the track of that enterprising navigator 
Captain James Weddel,t who, in the Jane of Leith, reached 
the latitude of 74° 15’ S., three degrees farther than his prede- 
cessors—leaving at that place “a clear and navigable sea.” On 
the 28th December they saw land which was believed to be the 
“ Point des Francais,” thenorth cape of “Joinville Land.” Captain 





* We must refer our readers to the Flora Antarctica, Part xxii. p. 385, or to 
Vol. ii. p. 261, of the work under review, for Dr. Hooker’s interesting account of 
the tussock-grass, (Dactylis cespitosu,) which has been introduced into England. 
Each plant forms a hillock of matted roots rising straight out of the ground, and 
a few feet or more apart from the roots of the surrounding tussock plants. “ The 
hillocks are often six feet high, and four or fice in diameter—and they throw out 
from their summit the copious grassy foliage with blades full six feet in length, 
drooping on all sides, (like small palm trees,) those of opposite plants meeting so as 
to overarch the space between.’ 

+ A Voyage towards the South Pole, performed in the years 1822-24, By Jamzs 
WepprL, F.R.S. Ed. Lond. 1827. 
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Crozier and his officers thought they saw smoke issuing from the 
hills, but it was not seen from the Erebus. They discovered 
here a very high islet, which they named /Etna Islet. It was 
entirely covered with recent snow; and an enormous glacier, 
several miles broad, descended from a height of 1200 feet into 
the sea, and presented a vertical cliff about 100 feet high. Near 
it was observed the largest aggregation of icebergs, evidently 
broken off from the glacier, they had ever seen. Passing by 
numerous rocky islets, which they called the Danger Jslets—and 
the southernmost, 600 feet high, Darwin Islet—they fell in with 
a great number of the very largest black whales, so tame that 
they sometimes allowed the ship almost to touch them before 
they would get out of the way. Sir James Ross remarks, that 
any number of ships might procure a cargo of oil in a short time ; 
and that “within ten days after leaving Port Louis, they had 
discovered not only new land, but a valuable whale-fishery, well 
worthy the attention of our enterprising merchants, and less than 
600 miles from one of our own possessions.” The mainland was 
seen south-westward, with a mountain 3700 feet high, which they 
called Mount Percy; and on the south shore was seen a remark- 
able tower-shaped rock, (probably the Jsle supposée of Admiral 
D’Urville,) which was called 1” Urville’s Monument, in memory of 
that enterprising navigator. In latitude 64° they again discovered 
land, bearing south 54° west, thirty miles distant, with a magni- 
ficent table-topped mountain, 7050 feet high, which they called 
Mount Haddington. Besides this land, they discovered, on the 
1st January 1843, an island of great elevation, with a rock re- 
sembling a watch-tower on its north, and a crater-like peak on 
its south point. It received the name of Cockburn Island, (lati- 
tude 64° 12’, longitude 59° 49’,) and on the 6th January the 
two Commanders landed upon it, and took formal possession of 
the island and the contiguous lands. 

On the 8th of January 1843, after being surrounded, in a 
thick fog, by innumerable icebergs, aground in from 80 to 100 
fathoms, their situation was most anxious and embarrassing ; and 
on the 9th, when the fog cleared away, they found themselves 
“ beset by the close pack, and fast to the fixed land ice.” After 
having fruitlessly contended with this pack for nearly six weeks, 
and been often exposed to danger, they at last cleared it on the 4th 
February; and on the 22d they crossed the line of no variation in 
latitude 614° 5’, and longitude 224° west, where the magnetic dip 
was 57° 40’. On the 5th March, they were again beset in the 
pack ; and when at their most southern point of 714° latitude, 
and 14° 51’ west longitude, they turned northward to return to 
the Cape. 

After encountering a severe gale among icebergs, on the 25th 
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March—a night of extreme darkness—the Expedition met with the 
last iceberg, in south lat. 47° 40’and east long. 10°51’ On the 
4th of April it reached the Cape of Good Hope, where the ships 
were refitted, and their magnetical observations continued. On 
the 30th April they set sail for England, reached St. Helena on 
the 13th May, the Island of Ascension on the 25th, Rio on the 
7th of June; and on the 3d September 1843 Sir James Ross 
landed at Folkstone, the Erebus and Terror having, when paid 
off, been in commission four years and five months. 

These noble vessels, in spite of the rough treatment which 
they experienced, returned to England as sound, and ready 
for farther service, as on the day they left it. They were 
accordingly commissioned in 1845 for a voyage of discovery to 
the Arctic Seas, under the command of Sir John Franklin and 
Captain Crozier; and from this important Expedition we are 
now anxiously looking for their return. 

Such is a brief and general account of this most successful 
Enterprise. It is impossible to speak too highly of the talents and 
skill of Sir James Ross and Mr. Crozier, and the other officers of 
the Expedition, or of the patience and good conduct of the crew. 
The scientific results of the Expedition will be appreciated by 
the philosophers of every civilized nation ; and its commercial 
advantages will doubtless appear in the revival and extension of the 
southern whale-fishery, a department of British commerce which 
has unaccountably been allowed to fall into decay. Her Majesty’s 
Government has recently granted the exclusive possession of 
the Auckland Islands to the Messrs. Enderby, by whose vessels 
they were discovered ; and when the passion for railway specu- 
lation shall be moderated, we have no doubt that British capital 
will be readily embarked in the formation of the Joint-Stock 
Company which the Messrs. Enderby are about to form, 
for carrying on an extensive whale-fishery in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to give even a 
brief abstract of the scientific results of the Expedition. Some 
time must elapse before the full value of the magnetical and 
meteorological observations can be ascertained. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sabine has already discussed the magnetical observa- 
tions in two elaborate Communications on Terrestrial Magnetism, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1843 and 1844, 
and has represented, in interesting diagrams, the curves of mag- 
netic declination, inclination, and intensity, together with the 
progressive westerly movement of the magnetic phenomena in 
the Southern Pacific Ocean. Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine has 
also projected the lines of equal intensity, as deduced from the 
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observations of the Antarctic Expedition, in comparison with the 
same lines as deduced from theory by Professor Gauss.* 

The discoveries in geology, botany, and zoology, will be found 
in the Appendices to the first volume of the Voyage—in Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s Zoology of the Expedition—in the Flora Antarctica of 
Dr. Hooker, and in the Notes of Sir William Hooker on the 
Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. 


In placing the valuable work of Lieutenant Wilkes along with 
that of Sir James Ross, at the head of these observations, we had 
intended to give a fuller account of it than our exhausted space 
will now allow us to do. It is a production of great merit, 
abounding with most interesting information; and the literary 
and scientific world will no doubt regard the Exploring Expe- 
dition itself, and the five large and closely-printed volumes in 
which its discoveries and proceedings have been recorded, as 
highly honourable to the Government of the United States, and 
to the zeal and talents of the officers and men by whom it was 
conducted. 

As this was the only Expedition “ fitted out by national muni- 
ficence for scientific objects” that had ever left the American 
shores, great difficulties were encountered in its equipment. The 
object of the enterprise was to promote “ the important interests 
of their commerce embarked in the whale-fisheries and other ad- 
ventures in the great Southern Ocean ;” and an Act of Congress, 
of the 18th of May 1838, authorized an Expedition to be fitted 
out for the purpose of exploring and surveying that Sea, as well 
as for determining the existence and position of all doubtful 
islands and shoals which lie in or near the track of their vessels 
in that quarter. ‘The Exploring Squadron was to consist of the 
Vincennes, a sloop of war of 780 tons, with the accommodations 
of a small frigate ; the Peacock, a sloop of war of 650 tons ; the 
Porpoise, a gun brig of 230 tons; the tenders, Sea Gull and 
Flying Fish, which had been New York pilot-boats, of 110 and 
96 tons; and the felief, a new vessel, which had been intended 
for a store-ship. The Vincennes was commanded by Charles 
Wilkes, Esq. ; the Peacock, which was wrecked on the 18th 
July 1841, by Captain Hudson; the Porpoise, by Lieutenant 





* In this very interesting Plate, the three lines of equal intensity, 1.8, 1.9 and 
2.0, deduced from observation, present three points of contrary flexure, like 
lemniscates, and indicate two Magnetic Poles, which we believe to exist in the 
Southern as well as in the Northern hemisphere. According to Gauss’s Theory, 
the South Magnetie Pole is in lat. 72° 35’ and 152° 30° E. long. ; whereas Sir 
James Ross places it in Jat. 75° 5’ and 154° 8’ E, long. Lieutenant Wilkes places 
the South Magnetic Pole in lat. 70° and long. 140° E.— 5° 5’ more northerly, and 
14° 8’ more easterly, than Sir James Ross. 
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Ringgold; the Sea Gull, lost May 1st, 1839, by Mr. Reid ; the 
Flying Fish, sold at Singapore, by Mr. Knox; and the Relief, 
sent home from Callao, by Lieutenant Long. 

Owing to the great size of the work, which is nearly five times 
that of Sir James Ross, Lieutenant Wilkes has been able to give 
the most copious details of his voyage,* and at the same time 
ample information regarding the statistics and history of the nu- 
merous countries which he visited. His Antarctic Voyage, how- 
ever, occupies comparatively but a small portion of the work, 
being comprised in three chapters, or 85 pages, under the title 
of Antarctic Cruise. In these three chapters he gives the de- 
tails of his proceedings while sailing along the icy barrier, at- 
tached to what he calls the Antarctic Continent—a sketch of 
which we have already mentioned as having been communicated 
to Sir James Ross. In this dangerous navigation the United 
States Expedition was exposed to the very same hazards which 
occurred to that of Sir James Ross. They saw the same phe- 
nomena of icebergs of all shapes, and Aurore Australes of all 
kinds, and whales and penguins of all varieties. Our readers 
would therefore feel no interest were we to resume the discussion 
of such subjects, interesting though they be. 

The Antarctic cruise was performed in January and February 
1841. On the 11th of January the ships reached the western 
extremity of the “ Antarctic Continent,” and quitted it on the 
20th February. They repeatedly approached the icy barrier, over 
which the officers believed that they saw mountains ; but they 
never landed on any continent or island, never took possession 
of any land, and have produced no distinct and unequivocal 
proofs that an Antarctic Continent really exists. The following 
extract will give our readers some idea of the views of Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes himself :— 


“ The credit of these discoveries has been claimed on the part of 
one foreign nation (France), and their extent, nay, actual exist- 
ence called into question by another, both having rival Expeditions 
abroad, one at the same time, the other the year succeeding. 

*“ Each of those nations, with what intent we shall not stop to in- 
quire, has seemed disposed to rob us of the honour, by underrating 
the importance of their own researches, and would restrict the An- 
tarctic land to the small parts they respectively saw. However 
willing I might be in a private capacity to avoid contesting their 
statements, and let truth make its own way, I feel it due to the 


* The murder of two of the officers of the Expedition by the Feejees in the 
island of Malolo,—their burial deep in the sand to prevent their discovery, by the 
natives, and the condign punishment inflicted upon the savages by the destruction 
of Arro, the chief town of the island, form an interesting chapter in Lieutenant 
Wilkes’ third volume, 
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honour of our flag to make a proper assertion of the priority of the 
claims of the American Expedition, and of the greater extent of its 
discoveries and researches. 

“ That land does exist within the Antarctic Circle is now confirmed 
by the united testimony of both French and English navigators. 
D’Urville, the celebrated French navigator, within a few days after land 
was seen by the three vessels of our squadron, reports that his boats 
landed on a small point of rocks, at the place (as I suppose), which 
appeared accessible to us in Piners Bay, when the Vincennes was 
driven away by a violent gale; this he called Clairee Island, and testifies 
to his belief in the existence of a vast tract of land where our view 
of it has left no doubt of its existence. Ross, on the other hand, 
penetrated to the latitude of 79°S. In the succeeding year he coasted 
for some distance a large lofty country connected with our Antarctic 
Continent, and establishes beyond all cavil the correctness of our 
assertion that we have discovered not a range of detached islands but 
a vast Antarctic Continent. How far Capt. Ross was guided in his 
search by our previous discoveries will best appear by reference to 
the Chart, with a full account of the proceedings of the Squadron, 
which I sent to him, and which I have inserted in Appendix 24, and 
Atlas. Although I have not received any acknowledgment of their 
receipt from him personally, yet I have heard of their having reached 
his hands a few months prior to his Antarctic cruise. Of this, how- 
ever, I do not complain, and feel only the justifiable desire to 
maintain the truth in relation to a claim that is indisputable. * * * 
We ourselves anticipated no such discovery (as that of a continent.) 
The indications of it were received with doubt and hesitation. J myself 
did not venture to record in my private journal the certainty of land, 
until three days after those best acquainted with its appearance in 
those high latitudes were assured of the fact; and, finally, to remove 
all possibility of doubt, and to prove conclusively that there was no 
deception in the case, views of the same land were taken from the 
vessels in three different positions, with the bearings of its peaks and 
promontories, by whose intersection their position is nearly as well 
established as the peaks of any of the islands we surveyed from the 
sea. All doubt in the reality of our discovery gradually wore away, 
and towards the close of the cruise of the Vincennes along the icy 
barrier, the mountains of the Antarctic Continent became familiar 
and of daily appearance, insomuch that the Log-Book, which is 
guardedly silent as to the time and date of its being first observed, now 
speaks throughout of the land.”—WNarrative, §c., Vol. ii. pp. 281, 2, 3. 


We are very unwilling to express a doubt of the existence of 
this Antarctic Continent; but we are sure that the doubt which 
we do feel must be shared by every reader who, without any 
further knowledge of the question, shall peruse the preceding 
extract. We have already seen that the Erebus and Terror 
actually sailed over the mountains laid down on the western side 
of the Antarctic Continent, as given in Lieutenant Wilkes’ 
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tracing of it communicated to Sir James Ross. Lieutenant Wilkes 
has explained this by saying, that the portion thus sailed over 
was not seen by him, but was laid down as the land discovered by 
Capt. Balleny, to which he neglected to affix the name. But 
this is not the position of the Balleny Islands, which lie much 
farther south; and it is quite certain that Lieutenant Wilkes 
saw in the Atheneum, No. 629, for November 1839, the exact 
position of the Balleny Islands, as in latitude 66° 44’ south, and 
163° 11’ east longitude, so that Sir James Ross was justified by 
this circumstance in stating that the Erebus and Terror had 
sailed over the mountains of the western portion of the Antarctic 
Continent. 

In considering the question of the existence of the Antarctic 
Continent, as laid down by Lieutenant Wilkes, and claimed by 
America as the grand result of her noble Expedition, we must 
confess, with Sir James Ross, our inability “to determine in a 
satisfactory manner how much of the land was really seen by 
him, with the degree of certainty that gives indisputable authority 
to discovery,” and, with this difficulty on his mind, we think he 
acted wisely in placing upon his great South Polar Chart only the 
discoveries made by D’Urville, Balleny, and himself, and in 
referring the reader to the discoveries made by Lieutenant 
Wilkes, to his own chart as sent to himself, and published in 
his first volume. Lieutenant Wilkes does not say, and indeed 
cannot say, in the words of our British navigator, “ that the 
whole line of coast laid down as his discovery, was really and 
truly seen, and its continuity determined in such a manner as to 
leave not the smallest doubt on the mind of any officer or man 
of either of the ships ;—and that no part has been laid down upon 
mere appearances or denotations, except in those places where it 
is distinctly marked ‘appearance of land.” 

In giving this opinion, however, we are convinced that the 
otticers of the American Expedition have acted in good faith; 
and, if they have erred, that it is only in accepting as the certain 
evidence of land equivocal indications of it, by which their pre- 
decessors in discovery have been frequently deceived. It will be 
to us a source of great satisfaction, as we are sure it will be to 
Sir James Ross, to find that the Antarctic Continent, as seen by 
the American Expedition, has a substantial existence ; and if it 
shall prove to be but a range of islands nearly continuous, we 
shall not on that account make any deducticn from the merits of 
our Traxsatlantic discoverers. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 3 vols. London, 1847. 

2. Shelley at Oxford—Papers in the New Monthly Magazine, 
Vols. 36 and 37. 

3. The Life of P. B. Shelley. By Tuomas Mepwin. 2 vols, 
London, 1847. 

4. Gallery of Literary Portraits. By Grorcr GILFILLAN. 
Edinburgh, 1845. 

5. An Address to the Irish People. By Percy Byssur SHELLEY. 
Dublin, 1812. 


Tue poems of Shelley have been gradually assuming a high 
place in our literature. The incidents of his life, unimportant 
except as they illustrate his writings, have been told gracefully 
and well by Mrs. Shelley in the notes to her exceedingly beauti- 
ful edition of his poetical works. His own letters to Mr. Peacock 
and others have been published, and everywhere exhibit the 
habits of thinking of a man singularly truthful, generous, and 
good. These letters and Mrs. Shelley’s notes form a perfect 
memoir of his life from his twenty-second year. His life at 
Oxford has been well described by his friend Mr. Hogg, in a 
series of papers printed in the New Monthly Magazine, some 
five-and-twenty years ago, and Captain Medwin had contributed 
some account of his earlier life to the Athenzeum, which has we 
believe been reprinted in a separate volume. From these means 
of information, what is now called the “ Life of Shelley,” is com- 
= by the last mentioned writer. The book is hastily and care- 
essly put together, and adds nothing to what is already known. 
The name of Shelley is an ancient one in the County of 
Sussex, and the family of the poet is traced to the time of 
Richard II. In 1611, Sir John Shelley of Maresfield was 
created a baronet—and the family of Castle-Goring, now repre- 
sented by the son of the poet, is descended from a younger son 
of Sir Johnof Maresfield. Bysshe Shelley, the grandfather of the 
oet, was born at Newark in North America, in 1731. He 
ton life as a quack doctor, and seems to have early turned his 
attention to making his way in the world by matrimonial specu- 
lations. The widow of a miller is said to have been his first wife. 
However this be—for Captain Medwin, who mentions the fact, 
does not vouch for its truth—we find him in England soon 
after, running away with an heiress, through whom the branch 
of his descendants with whom we are chiefly concerned are pos- 
sessed of the estate of Horsham. In some short time Sir Bysshe 
finds himself an active widower, and lays siege to the heart of 
Miss Sidney Perry—the heiress of Penhurst, the estate of Sir 
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Philip Sidney. The present Lord De Lisle and Dudley repre- 
sents this branch of Sir Bysshe’s descendants. Through some 
mistake the poet Shelley is repeatedly represented—even by such 
writers as Mr. Howitt,* as a descendant of Sir Philip Sidney. 
The sole connexion between them—if it can be called such— 
was that which we have stated. It, however, gratified the imagi- 
nation of the poet. 

Bysshe Shelley was raised to the baronetage in 1806. He died 
in 1815. Medwin tells us, 


**T remember Sir Bysshe in a very advanced age, a remarkably 
handsome man, fully six feet in height, and with a noble and aristo- 
cratic bearing, Nil fuit unquam sic impar sibi. His manner of life was 
most eccentric, for he used to frequent daily the tap-room of one of 
the low inns in Horsham, and there drank with some of the lowest 
citizens, a habit he had probably acquired in the New World. Though 
he had built a castle (Goring-Castle,) that cost him upwards of 
£80,000, he passed the last twenty or thirty years of his existence in a 
small cottage looking on the River Arun, at Horsham, in which all 
was mean and beggarly—the existence indeed of a miser—enriching 
his legatees at the expense of one of his sons, by buying up his post- 
obits.”——-Mepwin’s Life of Shelley, vol. i. p. 8. 


Medwin was related to one of Sir Bysshe’s wives, and his ac- 
count of a family whom he must have known perfectly well is far 
from favourable to any of them. He describes Timothy Shelley, 
the poet’s father, as watching with impatience for his father’s death, 
and he speaks of two of Sir Bysshe’s daughters as marrying with- 
out his consent; of which he availed himself—for so we under- 
stand the statement—to avoid giving them any fortune whatever. 

“ He died at last, and in his room were found bank-notes to the 
amount of £10,000, some in the leaves of the few books he possessed, 
others in the folds of his sofa, or sewed into the lining of his dressing 
gown.”—MEpwI, p. 9. 


Shelley’s father is described as a man whose early education 
had been much neglected. He had, however, taken a degree at 
Oxford—made the grand tour, and sat in Parliament for a 
family borough. Medwin’s recollections of him are unfavour- 
able. He tells us that_he was a man who “ reduced all polite- 
ness to forms, and moral virtue to expediency.” In short, he was 
a man very like other men of whom there is little to be said that 
can furnish a page to the biographer. The one feeling which 
seems to have absorbed all others in the minds of the family was 
ancestral pride. The one great and irreparable offence which 
Shelley could commit against the family was to unite himself in 
marriage unsuitably. In remote parts of the country, among the 





% & Visits to Remarkable Places,” vol. i.; and also “ Homes and Haunts of the Poets,’’ 
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less educated part of the higher gentry, this feeling often 
strengthens itself into something little short of actual insanity, 
and the fortunate adventures of Sir Bysshe Shelley, and the més- 
alliances of his daughters, were not unlikely to render the Shelleys 
most incurably mad. 

The poet was born the 4th of August 1792, and brought up 
at Field-Place (his father’s residence) till his tenth year with 
his sisters, and taught the rudiments of Latin and Greek. He 
was then sent to Sion House, Brentford, where Medwin had 
been already placed. 

The school was a cheap bad school, penuriously managed, and 
the boys for the most part the sons of London shop-keepers. The 
lady who was supposed to manage the household details was 
too fine for her business ; but—as a part of her stock in trade— 
had a pedigree at least as good as Shelley’s. She was a cousin 
to the Duke of Argyle. We rather like the poor woman the 
better for this, we own, and though the instincts of self-defence, 
and the sense of what was due to her family made her perhaps 
treat the Sussex Squirearchy less deferentially than they ex- 
my her sister, who must have been as nearly related to the 

uke as herself, was “ an economist of the first order.” 

After all, if boys of whatever rank are sent to schools selected 
for their cheapness, they ought not to remember and resent, as if 
it were the fault of their masters or mistresses, the stinginess of 
their parents. The usual stories of the sufferings of boys, whose 
health is in any way infirm or whose spirits are too weak for the 
kind of ordeal to which their fellow students subject them, are 
tediously told by “ the wearisome Captain.” The incompetence 
of the master is proved by his punishing Shelley for some faults 
in an exercise written for him by Medwin, who had cribbed the 
bad Latin it seems from Ovid. This incident and the fact that 
Shelley disliked learning to dance, are the Captain’s sole records 
of Brentford school. It was scarce worth making a book for 
this—and yet in one point of view Medwin’s testimony is not 
without some value. Shelley’s detestation of school and the 
tyranny of the elder boys, has been in general understood as ex- 
clusively to be referred to Eton, and the effect of his sojourn 
there. It probably arose from his detestation of this miserable 
lace—which seems to have been in every possible point of view, 
ill-chosen. 

Shelley learned little at school—at least of school learning— 





* Nothing, that my tyrants knew or taught, 
Cared I to learn.” 
Still his mind was not inactive— 
“© Eager he reads whatever tells 
Of magic, cabala, and spells,” 
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“ He was very fond of reading, and greedily devoured all the 
books which were brought to school after the holidays. These were 
mostly blue books ;—who does not know what due books mean?”— 
Mrpwin. 


We did not. The English lawyer's blue books are the numbers 
of the Law and Equity Reports with which every term oppresses 
him, and which are becoming each day a more serious grievance. 
The statesman’s blue books are those desperate piles of lumber in 
which are contained the wisdom of Parliamentary committees 
and royal commissioners, and of every person who wishes to en- 
lighten the nation on the thousand topics which are for ever 
investigated, and still remain as obscure as before. But the 
Brentford school-boy’s blue books are not the blue books of the 
statesman or the lawyer,— 


“Who does not,” says our comic Plutarch, “know what blue 
books mean? But if there should be any one ignorant enough not 
to know what those dear dusky volumes, so designated from their 
covers, contain, be it known that they are or were to be bought for 
sixpence, and embodied stories of haunted castles, bandits, murderers, 
and other grim personages—a most exciting and interesting sort of 
food for boys’ minds. Among those of a larger calibre was one 
which I have never seen since, but which I remember with a recouché 
delight. It was ‘Peter Wilkins.” How much Shelley wished for 
a winged wife and winged little cherubs of children !”—Merpwin, 
vol. i. p. 29. 

To these treasures were added the stores of the Brentford cir- 
culating library. Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances and novels of the 
Rosa-Matilda school, among which Medwin mentions the name 
of one in which the devil was the hero—* Zofloya the Moor ”— 
were Shelley’s great delight. Shelley believed in ghosts, and 
was known, once at least, to have walked in his sleep. He was 
habitually given to waking dreams, from which he was with 
great difficulty roused. When he did awake, “ his eyes flashed, 
his lips quivered, his voice was tremulous with emotion ;—a sort 
of ecstasy came over him, and he talked more like a spirit or an 
angel, than a human being.” —-MEpDWI, vol. i. p. 34. 

From Brentford school, Shelley went to Eton, where he passed 
two years. Of this period of his life there seems to be no 
authentic record. His schoolfellows, with the exception of his 
reviewer in the Quarterly, appear to have preserved no recol- 
lections of him, and we are told that in after life he never men- 
tioned them; that he had even forgotten their names. At 
Eton he appears to have acquired a taste for boating, which was 
one of his greatest enjoyments through life. 

His school education ended in 1809, and in the winter of that 
year Medwin and he were a good deal together at the house of 
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Shelley’s father. They wrote novels and poems, from which 
Medwin gives large extracts; among others a poem called the 
“ Wandering Jew,” * which they sent to Campbell. He good- 
naturedly read it, and, with pardonable dishonesty, told them 
there were two good lines in it,— 


“ It seem’d as if an angel’s sigh 
Had breathed the plaintive symphony.” 


These were the two lines which Campbell praised. If we 
sought to reverse his decision, and say, ‘ Bad are the best,’ it is 
probable that the Captain might come down on us as he did on 
the Brentford schoolmaster, and prove that he had stolen them 
from Scott. 


“ Shelley’s favourite poet in 1809,” says Medwin, “ was Southey. 
He had read Thalaba till he almost knew it by heart, and had 
drenched himself with its metrical beauty. 

“T have often heard him quote that exquisite passage, where the 
Enchantress winds round the finger of her victim a single hair, till 
the spell becomes inextricable—the charm cannot be broken. But 
he still more doted on Kehamah, the Curse of which I remember 
Shelley often declaiming,— 


**¢ And water shall see thee! 
And fear thee, and fly thee ! 
The waves shall not touch thee, 
As they pass by thee! 
* * 


And this curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever.’ 


“T transcribe the passage from memory, for I have never read 
since that romance he used to look upon as perfect ; and was haunted 
by the witch Loranite, raving enthusiastically about the lines be- 
ginning: 

«Ts there a child whose little winning ways, 
Would lure all hearts, on whom its parents gaze 
Till they shed tears of tenderest delight, 

Oh, hide her from the eyes of Loranite.’ 

“ Wordsworth’s writings were at that time by no means to his 
taste.” —Mrpwin, vol. 60-62, verbatim et literati. 

* The “ Wandering Jew ” seems to have fastened on Shelley’s imagination. 
When he went to Oxford, the first question he asked the librarian at the Bodleian 
was, “ Had he the Wandering Jew ?” and in his drama of Hellas, written nearly 
at the close of his life, we have “ Ahasuerus ” introduced— 

“ Oh, that Heaven, 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 
Which but one living man has drain’d, who now, 
Vessel of deathless wrath, wanders for ever, 
Lone as incarnate Death!” 
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But why transcribe more of this strange medley? The pas- 
sage of Thalaba which Shelley so often repeated must have been 
listened to by the most vacant of all minds, for there is not one 
word in it of “ winding round the finger of her victim a single 
hair,’— 


“ He found a woman in the cave— 
A solitary woman— 
Who by the fire was spinning, 
And singing as she span. 
The thread the woman drew 
Was finer than the silkworm’s— 
Was finer than the gossamer. 
The song she sung was low and sweet ; 
And Thalaba knew not the words. 
The thread she span it gleam’d like gold 
In the light of the odorous fire. 
* % * * 
And round and round his right hand, 
And round and round his left, 
He wound the thread so fine.” 


That Medwin should have forgotten the passage, and substi- 
tuted some general recollection ‘for what he had heard Shelley 
repeat, is not surprising ; but it is surprising that any one can 
place the slightest reliance on the record of conversations pre- 
served by a memory so little retentive of anything worth remem- 
bering. We have, however, to make another remark on the 
passage that we have just cited, which makes us utterly discard, 
for any purpose, anything whatever that is stated on no better 
authority than the kind of gossip of which this very poor book is 
from beginning to end made up. In one of Miss Yee yorth’s 
works the forgery of a deed is detected by the over-zeal of a 
witness brought up to prove the circumstances of its execution. 
He says that he now is the only person living who knows all that 
actually passed at the time. His gray hairs tremble with emo- 
tion as he seeks to confirm his testimony by calling the attention 
of the court to the fact, that under the seal was ‘placed a silver 
coin—that if the seal be broken, the coin will be found. The 
seal is broken—the coin is found; but one of a later date than 
that of the supposed execution of the deed. Now, Mr. Medwin 
is as anxious as Miss Edgeworth’s witness to prove these conver- 
sations. He takes especial care to tell you that he transcribes 
from his recollection ; that he has never read the poem or ro- 
mance, as he calls it, since; and his mis-spelling the witch’s 
name, and Kehama’s ‘too, for that matter, prevents our enter- 
taining the slightest doubt of the accuracy of his statement 
that he had never read the book, or could in this way have 
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confused in his memory the incidents of one period with those of 
another. He has a thousand reasons to remember the thing ; 
and yet what he has stated is not—cannot be---the fact. Break 
the seal—the coin is of a later date. “ Kehama” was not 
published for years after the supposed conversation ! 

The only possible object of recording Shelley’s early life is 
that of tracing the unusually early development of his powers ; 
and the value of any part of the record is destroyed by proofs, 
such as this accident furnishes, that Medwin has composed his 
book from obscure recollections,. in which time, place, and per- 
son are confused. For our own part, we think there is almost 
decisive evidence in Shelley’s writings of his not having, at this 
period, even seen “Thalaba,” with “the metrical beauty of which” 
he is said to have already “drenched” himself. The earliest works 
of a boy almost necessarily exhibit close imitations of whatever he 
most admires. Shelley at this period wrote two novels, both very 
dull; but in one of them are several poems, in which the 
cadences of the verse, and the forms of language, recall Beattie’s 
Hermit, Scott’s Ballads, and Monk Lewis’s, but in which there 
is not a single line or thought that for a moment brings to the 
mind the poem which Medwin says he was then perpetually re- 
eating, and which we know, in a few years after, so possessed 
fis imagination as to have furnished the key-note to the versifi- 
cation of Queen Mab. This fact we think absolutely decisive of 
the question, particularly if it be considered in connexion with 
Medwin’s exceeding carelessness in such statements, as proved 
by the instance of Kehama. 

In 1810 Shelley was removed to Oxford. He entered Uni- 
versity College. Of his short course there his friend Mr. Hoge 
has fortunately given us a distinct record. His account was 
published about twenty years after Shelley’s death, in the New 
Monthly Magazine; and while his magazine papers have some 
of the faults of that kind of writing, we think that with some 
little condensation they would form a very interesting supple- 
ment to any future edition that may be published of Shelley’s 
works. The acquaintanceship of Mr. Hogg and the poet com- 
menced at their college commons, where they dined at the same 
table. It was Shelley’s first appearance inthe hall. His figure 
was slight ; his aspect, even among young men, was remarkably 
youthful. He was thoughtful and absent in manner, and seemed 
to have no acquaintance with any one. Some accident led him 
and Mr. Hogg into conversation. Shelley praised the originality 
of the German writers. Hogg asserted their want of nature. 
“ What modern literature will you compare with them ?” said 
Shelley, with a discordant scream that excoriated the ears of his 
opponent. The Italian was named. Shelley waxed angry and 
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argumentative. The dialogue had little interest for any but the 
disputants, who soon found themselves alone in the hall. The 
servants now came in to clear the tables. Logg invited the 
stranger to continue the discussion at his rooms. He eagerly 
assented. The dialogue, however, did not continue ; for when 
the young men became better acquainted, they acknowledged 
that they knew nothing whatever of either German or Italian ; 
and Shelley said that the study of languages, ancient or modern, 
was but waste of time—learning the names of things instead of 
things themselves. Physical science, and especially chemistry, 
should rather be the objects of pursuit. Hogg began to feel his 
new friend something of a bore, and took to looking at the fea- 
tures and figure of the stranger. 


“Tt was a sum of many contradictions. THis figure was slight and 
fragile, and yet his bones and joints were large and strong. He was 
tall, but yet he stooped so much that he seemed of low stature. His 
clothes were expensive and made according to the most approved 
mode of the day, but they were tumbled, rumpled, unbrushed. His 
gestures were abrupt and sometimes violent, occasionally even awk- 
ward, yet more frequently gentle and graceful. His complexion was 
delicate, almost feminine—of the purest red and white; yet he was 
tanned and freckled by exposure to the sun, having passed, as he said, 
the autumn in shooting. His features, his whole face and particularly 
his head, were unusually small,* yet the last appeared of a remark- 
able balk, for his hair was long and bushy. In the agony of decla- 
mation he often rubbed it fiercely with his hands or passed his fingers 
quickly through his locks unconsciously, so that it was singularly wild 
and rough. His features were not symmetrical, the mouth perhaps 
excepted—yet was the effect of the whole extremely powerful. ‘They 
breathed enthusiasm and intelligence that I never met with in any 
other countenance. Nor was the moral expression less beautiful than 
the intellectual, for there was a softness, a delicacy, a gentleness, and 
especially (though this will surprise many) that air of profound reli- 
gious veneration that characterizes the best works, and chiefly the 
frescoes (and into these they infused their whole souls) of the great 
masters of Florence andof Rome. I recognised the very peculiar ex- 
pression in these wonderful productions long afterwards, and with a 
satisfaction mingled with much sorrow, for it was after the decease of 
him in whose countenance I had first observedit. * * * This 
is a fine fellow, said I to myself, (we continue to transcribe from Mr. 
Hogg’s account,) but I could never bear his society. I shall never 
be able to endure his voice. It would kill me. What a pity it is?” 

The voice of the stranger was excruciating. “It was intoler- 








* Leigh Hunt, speaking of Keats, says, “ His head was a puzzle for the Phre- 
nologists, being remarkably small in the skull : a singularity which he had in 
common with Lord Byron and Mr. Shelley—none of whose hats I could get on.”— 
Hunt’s Byron, &e. Vol. i. p. 408, 
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ably shrill, harsh, and discordant ; of the most cruel intension ; 
it was perpetual and without any remission; it excoriated the 
ears.” In the evening Shelley went to a lecture on mineralogy, 
and returned to tea. He burst into the room, threw down his 
cap, and stood shivering and chafing his hand over the fire. He 
had come away before the lecture was concluded. 

“ What did the man talk about?” said Hogg. ‘ About stones! 
about stones!” he answered; “ about stones, stones, stones! nothing 
but stones, and so drily! It was wonderfully tiresome ; and stones are 
not interesting things in themselves.” 


In the course of the evening Shelley dwelt on the advantages 
which the future generations of men may derive from the culti- 
vation of science, and especially chemistry. He anticipated 
from the triumphs of science the release of the labouring classes 
from the unceasing toil now required to earn a mere subsistence. 
We are now unable to determine in what part of the substances 
we consume as food the nutritive property exists; this Analysis 
may yet detect. The cause which occasions the fertility of some 
soils, and the hopeless sterility of others, is now unknown. The 
difference probably consists in something very slight. By 
chemical agency the philosopher may create a total change, and 
transmute an unfruitful region into one of exuberant plenty. 
Water is, like air, composed of certain gases; why not expect to 
be able, by some scientific process, to manufacture it, and then 
transform the deserts of Africa into rich meadows? The genera- 
tion of heat is unknown; but a time may come when we may 
communicate warmth to the coldest and most ungenial climate, 
with as much ease and certainty as we now vary the tempera- 
ture of a sitting room. What a mighty instrument would electri- 
city be !—what wonders has not the galvanic-battery already et- 
fected !—and the balloon—“ why not despatch aéronauts to cross 
Africa in every direction, and to survey the whole peninsula in 
a few weeks? The shadow of the first balloon, which a vertical 
sun would project precisely under it, as it glided silently over 
that hitherto unhappy country, would virtually emancipate every 
slave, and would annihilate slavery for ever !” 

They spoke of mathematics. Of mathematics, Shelley said 
he knew nothing. Of metaphysics—“ Aye, metaphysics—the 
analysis of mind—not of mere matter;” and he rose from his 
chair and declaimed with animation of a future state, and a 
former state. He had heard of Plato’s doctrine of pre-existence 
and suspended consciousness. But the candles were now burned 
out—the fire had sunk into ashes—and hestarted to find how long 
into the night he and his companion had sat. They arranged 
to meet the next day at Shelley’s rooms; and at parting Mr. 
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Hogg for the first time heard the name of the stranger, who had 
interested him so much. 

Hogg returned the visit the next day. The same contradic- 
tions that Shelley’s dress exhibited struck him in the appearance 
of his rooms me furniture. Ev ery thing new and of an expen- 
sive kind, but thrown about in indescribable confusion. Books, 
boots, philosophical instruments, pistols, money, clothes, were 
scattered here and there. The carpet, with stains of various hues, 
proclaimed that the young chemist had been busy with his nee 
nipulations. Books lay open on a table—a bundle of pens and a 
razor, that had been employed as a knife—soda-water, sugar, 
and pieces of lemon were there, and, resting on a double pile of 
books, the tongs supported a glass retort above an argand 
k amp. The liquor boiled over: adding fresh stains to the table, 
and rising in fumes with a most fiendish smell. Then follow od 
some tricks with the galvanic-battery. Hogg was made work the 
machine till Shelley \ was filled with the fluid, and his long wild 
locks bristled and stood on end. 

Hoge passed the evening with him, and during their short 
stay at Oxford they were very much together. Both were 
carly risers—both attended College Chapel in the mornings ; but 
they did not afterwards meet till about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, when Mr. Woge generally went to Shelley’s rooms. They 
dined in the College Hall, and past their evenings together. 
Ilogo’s studies were little interrupted by this arrangement. 
Shelley was fatigued with his morning’s reading, and was gene- 

rally overcome w with drowsiness. He used to stretch on the rug 
before a large fire like a cat, exposing his little round head to 
such a heat, that his fiend wondered how he could bear it. 
Hoge tried often to interpose some shelter, but in vain; for he 
would turn round in his sleep, and roll himself to the warmest 
place. In the midst of the most earnest conversation he would 
suddenly take to his rug, sleep for several hours—then, towards 
ten o'clock, start up, rub his eyes with violence, and passing his 
fingers through the tangles of his long wild hair, enter into 
argument, recite verses, his own or others’, with an energy that 
was quite painful. Hoge read, while Shelley was thus hid i in his 
vacant interlunar cave, “and even when he ‘was quite awake the 
studies of the friends were often separately pursued. They, 
however, read many books together, and their walks in the open 
air were frequent. Shelley’s preparation for a walk was ofteri 
ominous. He would take out with him a pair of duelling- 
pistols, and amuse himself with firing at marks. Tis friend 
contrived to disappoint this dangerous” pastime, by often taking 
care that powder or flints should be left behind. When they 
came to a stream or pond, Shelley loved to linger, making paper 
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boats, and watching their course upon the water. One of his 
admirers tells of his having hazarded, in the absence of any less 
valuable scrap of paper, a fifty-pound-note in this amusement, 
but Hogg treats this as a mythic legend. Fable, however, soon 
passes into history, and Medwin tells us of a ten-pound-note thus 
ventured—reducing the amount of the note to increase we suppose 
the probability of the incident. 

Hogg gives an account of one of their evenings, in which the 
conversation turned on the advantages to society of the Univer- 
sities, and the old foundations for education. Even in the very 
lowest estimate of these advantages, they secured to the student 
an exemption from the interruption of secular cares. The re- 
gularity of academical hours cut off that dissipation of time and 
thought which prevails when the daily course is not pre-arranged. 
We gather, too, that they agreed in thinking, that the salutary 
attendance in chapel, imposed duties conducive to habits of in- 
dustry :— 

“It was requisite not merely to rise, but to leave our rooms, to 
appear in public, and to remain long enough to destroy the disposi- 
tion to indolence, which might still linger, if we were permitted to re- 
main by the fire-side.” 


This was no doubt a low view of a very important subject; but 
there must have been great faults in the actual government of 
the College to which these young men belonged, to have ren- 
dered it necessary to deprive them of advantages which they 
were disposed to view in such a favourable aspect. “ It would 
be a cruel thing,” said Shelley, “to be compelled to quit our 
calm and agreeable retreat ;” and he then expressed regret that 
the period of college residence was limited to four years, and 
those years interrupted and broken by frequent vacations. The 
seclusion of college life was felt by him as its great charm: 
“and then,” said he, “ the OAK—the OAK is such a blessing !” 
The cak, in the dialect of Oxford, is the outer door, against 
which the bore may knock and kick, and call in vain. “ Who 
iuvented the oak ?”—“ Who but the monks, the inventors of the 
science of living in chambers?” It is a sad thing to think that 
poor Shelley’s quiet was so soon interrupted; but before we re- 
cord this, we must first state, from Mr. Hogg’s account, some- 
thing of their country excursions. Shelley was entirely unobser- 
vant of flowers:— 


“‘ He was able, like the many, to distinguish a violet from a sun- 
flower, and a cauliflower from a peony, but his botanical knowledge 
was more limited than that of the least skilful and common observers— 
for he was neglectful of flowers. He was incapable of apprehending 
the delicate distinctions of structure which form the basis of the beauti- 
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ful classification of modern botanists.”* ‘I never was able,” adds 
Mr. Hogg, “ to impart even a glimpse of the merits of Ray or Linnzus, 
or to encourage a hope that he would ever be able to see the visible 
analogies that constitute the marked, yet mutually approaching genera, 
into which the productions of nature, and especially vegetables, are 
divided.” 

Shelley must have known something more of these things a 
few years after, for Mrs. Shelley tells us— 

“That he was unrivalled in the justness and extent of his observations 
on natural objects; he knew every plant by its name, and was familiar 
with the history and the habits of every production of the earth.” 


Hogg’s record of Shelley’s college life, and their studious 
evenings, brings back to us Cowley’ s lines— 
“ Say, for 3 ye saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft, unwearied, have we spent the nights, 
Till the Ledzan stars, so famed for love, 
Wonder’d at us from above! 
We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry— 
Arts which I loved—for they, my friend, were thine.” ¢ 
Shelley _was_a_ singularly pure-hearted, single-minded _man. 
Of home he thought with intense affection; and it was not with- 
out manifest delight that he received a letter from his mother or 
his sisters. Still, we can easily learn that at home there was 
some feeling of disappointment about the young student. His 
removal from Eton was earlier than usual; and it is plain that 
his conduct there did not satisfy either the authorities of the 
place or his father—whose dreams for him were of political ad- 
vancement. Shelley, while an Oxford student, read at all times— 
at table, in bed, and while walking. He read not only in the 
streets of Oxford, but in the most crowded thoroughfares of Lon- 
don. Out of the twenty-four hours he frequently read sixteen. 
His food was simple as that of a hermit. He already preached, 
and soon began—irregularly, however—to practise abstinence 
from animal food. Bread was his chief food, to which he some- 
times added raisins. He had a school-boy’s taste for fruit, gin- 
gerbread, and sugar. Honey was a delicacy he relished. ‘This 
abstemiousness increased in after life, but was_ probably unwise, 
as his friends appear to have observed an improvement in his 
health whenever accident led him to adopt for a few days a more 
generous diet. 
Shelley’s detestation of the plans of life proposed for him by 
his family was almost unbounded. The Duke of Norfolk had re- 








* This our sendons: must poemeniher was written in 1852. 
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commended the study of politics to him as his business in life— 
that to which he was naturally called by the circumstances and 
position of his family, and that in which he would have to ex- 

ect less competition than in any other occupation of his talents. 
The Duke failed to persuade him. “ How often,” said Shelley, 
“ have I gone with my father to the House of Commons, and 
what creatures did I see there! What faces! what an expres- 
sion of countenance! what wretched beings! And what men did 
we meet about the House—in the lobbies and passages! and my 
father was so civil to all of them—to animals that I regarded 
with unmitigated disgust !” 

Shelley had brought with him from Eton the habit of com- 
position in Latin verse; and Mr. Hogg tells us that he took 
great pains in the study of everything connected with metre. 
There is evidence in his English poetry of the mysteries of versi- 
fication having been more the subject of study with him than we 
have any right to infer from the statements of his friends. They 
seem anxious to represent his power as if it were purely a gift, 
and owing nothing to assiduous cultivation. 

Shelley, we have | said, was disputative. Logic—the Aristo- 
telic logic—is one of the creat studies of Oxford, and the poet was 
a logician, according to mode and figure. He seems to have 
teased his friends by his disputativeness. His text-book for a 
while was Hume’s Essays. He had reasoned himself into all the 
conclusions of the sceptical philosophy. Hogg indoctrinated 
him with Plato, and Shelley appears to have believed both 
systems—however irreconcilable they may seem. Of Plato, the 
knowledge of our young philosophers was then derived from an 
English ‘translation of Dacier’s French translation ; but this did 
its business, when the business after all was little more than ex- 
ercising the opening faculties of young men’s minds. From 
Plato or from Jacier, Shelley learned the doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence, and_it was a favourite topic with him. One day he and 
Hogg met a young gipsy girl, a child of six years cf age— 
slight, bareheaded, barefooted, and in rags. She was eathering 
snail-shells. “ How much intellect is here !” said Shelley, “ and 
what an occupation for one who once knew the whole circle of 
the sciences; who has forgotten them all, it is true, but who 
could cer tainly recollect them—though it is most probable she 
never will!” A brother of the child’s was near, and Shelley 
wanted Hogg to propose to him some mathematical questions : 
“ Your geometry, you know, is so plain and certain, that if it be 
once thoroughly understood, it can never be forgotten.” 

The young gipsies did not return any answers to Shelley’s 
questions. ‘They understood him better when he drew an orange 
from his pocket, and rolled it along the grass before the retreat- 
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ing children. “ Every true Platonist,” he said, “ must be fond of 
children ; for they are our masters in philosophy. The mind of 
a new-born child is not, as Locke says, a sheet of blank paper— 
on the contrary, it is an Elzevir Plato—say rather an Encyclo- 
pedia, comprising all that ever was or all that ever will be dis- 
covered.” 

On Magdalen Bridge one day, Shelley met a woman with 
a child in her arms. He caught the child: the mother not 
knowing whether the young maniac—for such she thought him 
—might not throw the child into the river, held it fast. “ Will 
your baby tell us anything about pre-existence, madam ?”— 
In spite of the strange screaming voice in which the question 
was asked—in spite of its being repeated with more torturing 
distinctness—the poor woman saw that the inquirer was very 
harmless, and she replied, “ He cannot speak, sir.’—“ Worse 
and worse,” cried Shelley ; “but surely the babe can speak if 
he will, for he is only a few weeks old. He may perhaps fancy that 
he cannot ; but that is a silly whim. He cannot have entirely 
forgotten the use of speech in so short a time. The thing is 
impossible !” 

Never was there a student who could have lived with more 
entire happiness in the seclusion of his College than Shelley ; 
but to live at all in England, implies, in the case of the higher 
classes, living in the vapour of politics. Politics made their way 
to Shelley’s quiet chambers in University College, almost as soon 
as he had found himself fixed there. Lord Grenville’s election as 
Chancellor took place just at the time. The unsuccessful candi- 
date was unluckily a member of Shelley’s College—and one whom 
the Heads of the House supported by every means in their 
power. Shelley was enthusiastic for Lord Grenville. This was 
what might be expected from him, as participating in the feel- 
ing of all the younger men in the University ; but, in addition to 
this, Liberal politics were—in the shape of aristocratic Whiggery 
—the line in which his father and his grandfather traded: so 
that there was in reality little cause of offence with the boy of 
sixteen, when he declaimed everywhere against the candidate 
whom the Governors of University College sought to have elect- 
ed. Shelley was, however, after this regarded with some dis- 
like by the governing part of the body ; and their power in the 
Collegiate institutions of old foundation is all but unlimited. As 
to politics, in the ordinary meaning of the word, they were re- 
garded by Shelley with utter antipathy: a newspaper never 
found its way to his rooms; and if he opened one accidentally in 
a coftee-house his reading was confined to murders and storms. 

Hogg was one day surprised by finding his friend correcting 
for the press the proof-sheets of some poems. He looked at 
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them, and dissuaded him from publication. “They will not do 
as serious poems,” said Hogg archly ; “but try them as bur- 
lesque,”—and he read a few lines out with some comic effect. 
Shelley was not without some fun in him, though it in general 
lay too deep for a hearty laugh. The forgeries of Chatterton 
and Ireland had amused him; and after some discussion it was 
arranged to print the poems as the work of Mrs. Margaret 
Nicholson, a lunatic, who had attempted to stab George the 
Third. A bookseller undertook to publish it at his own expense, 
and in a few daysa cream-coloured quarto appeared. It opened 
with a serious poem against war—the work of an acquaintance 
of Shelley’s, for whose opinion the manuscript had been sent, 
and who made this strange use of it. It formed a curious con- 
trast with the rest of the publication, in which was recommended 
in every mood and tense the plan of stabbing every one less en- 
thusiastic in the cause of Liberty than the supposed authoress. 

The joke was successful—presentation copies were sent to poets 
and philosophers, and poets and philosophers replied with letters 
of sasiadien. Prudence was however recommended by some 
sager spirits, as the country was not yet ripe for the doctrines 
inculcated ; but better times were fast approaching. Among the 
younger students at Oxford, the book was decidedly popular. 

Its success stimulated Shelley to a more dangerous adventure. 
He was, we have said, fond of practical jokes—jokes the entire 
humour of which consisted in imposing on grave and well-inten- 
tioned people. It seems, that some half-century ago it was not 
thought improper for a person engaged in any particular pursuit 
to write to men distinguished in kindred subjects of study, without 
any formal introduction. An old physician, from whom Shelley 
had before he come to Oxford taken lessons in chemistry, was in 
the habit of corresponding with strangers on scientific subjects. 
Shelley imitated this vile habit, and now and then received 
answers written in unsuspecting seriousness—some in downright 
anger; one gentleman, irritated by his tone, when he had en- 
trapped him into a correspondence, and tormented him with 
rejoinder after rejoinder, said that he would write to his master, 
and get him well-flogged. It does not appear whether he thought 
his tormentor was an ill-conditioned school-boy, or an impudent 
apothecary’s apprentice. In either case, the suggestion was not 
unreasonable. At Eton, Shelley pursued this habit of corres- 
pondence with strangers, to whom he did not communicate his 
name during his whole stay. At Oxford he resumed it, and it 
led to his expulsion. 

He and Hogg had been speaking of mathematics. “The 
mathematicians,” said Hogg, “are mere dogmatists, who when 
tired of talking in their positive strain, end the discussion by 
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putting down the magic letters, Q. E. D.” This dullish joke 
delighted Shelley ; he ‘would put the letters to every thing he 
wrote—say an invitation to dinner—to attain, as he said, “to a 
mathematical certainty. 

He drew up a syllabus of Hume’s doctrines, with some infer- 
ences of his own, adding these potent characters. He printed it 
and circulated it in every direction, chiefly for the purpose of 
assisting him in his strange corr respondences. “ The syllabus,” 
says Hogg, “ was a small : pill, but it worked pow erfully.” The 
mode of oper: ation was this: Shelley enclosed a copy, with a 
letter, saying that he had met this little tract accidentally—that 
it unhappily seemed to him quite unanswerable. If an answer 
was returned, Shelley would, in a fierce reply, fall on the poor 
disputant unmercifully. Shelley loved truth, but he loved dis- 
putation for its own s sake; and it is hard to state the above facts, 
so as to leave him wholly free from the charge of disingenuous- 
ness. This syllabus was entitled “ The necessity of 2 Atheism.” 

Hogg went to Shelley’s rooms “on Lady-day 1811, a fine 
spring morning,” at an earlier hour than was his custom: Shelley 
was absent, but soon rushed into the rooms. He was greatly 

agitated —«] am expelled!” he said; “Iwas sent for a few minutes 
ago to the Common Room; there I found our Master and two or 
three of the Fellows. The Master produced a copy of the sylla- 
bus, and asked me if I were the author.”—Shelley refused to 
answer. ‘The question was repeated. Shelley insisted on the un- 
fairness of such interrogation, and asked to have witnesses pro- 
duced, to prove any charge against him. The question was re- 
peated ; and an answer again refused. The Master then said, “You 
are expelled; and I desire that you will quit the College early to- 
morrow morning, at latest.” —“One of the Fellows,” added Shel- 
ley, “ took up two papers, and handed one of them to me—here it 
is.” Tle produced a regular sentence of expulsion, drawn up and 
under the Seal of the College. The indignation and compas- 
sion of a friend of Shelley’s, (we presume Mr. Hogg himself,) 
were excited by what he felt to be a dreadful injustice. He wrote 
a note to the Master and Fellows, asking them to reconsider their 
decision. He was instantly summoned to attend the Board, which 
was still sitting. The Master produced the note which had been 
just sent: “ Did you write this?” And then putting the syllabus 
into the hand of the astonished advoeate—“ Did you write this ?” 
It was in vain urged that the question was an unfair one—that 
it was one which, after Shelley’s case, no gentleman in the Col- 
lege or in the University but must refuse ‘to answer.“ Then,” 

said the Master, “ you are expelled,’—and a formal sentence of 
expulsion was put into his hand. This must have been antece- 
dently seepnel, and Shelley’s advocate must have been regard- 
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ed as an accomplice in his crime before he sent his note to the 
Master. He looked over the sentence, and found that the al- 
leged offence was a contumacious refusal to disavow the imputed 
publication, On the following morning, Shelley and his friend 
proceeded to London. 

This account, which we have abridged from Mr. Hogg’s own 
narrative, cannot be otherwise than substantially accurate, 
though, being written twenty years after the events, it may con- 
tain some unimportant mistakes. Mr. De Quincey gives a diffe- 
rent account of the matter; and the two can only be reconciled 
by the improbable supposition of his being expelled not alone from 
his own College, but also from the University of Oxford, and by 
a proceeding entirely distinct from that which we have described. 
De Quincey says, “I believe, from the uniformity of such ac- 
counts as have reached myself, the following brief of the matter 
may be relied on ;” and he then proceeds with a narrative which 
we shall seek to sum up in a sentence. “ Shelley,” he says, (but 
in this he certainly mistakes,) “ put his name, and the name of 
his College, to the pamphlet. The Heads of Colleges felt a 
disagreeable summons to an extra meeting. There are in Ox- 
ford five-and-twenty Colleges, to say nothing of Halls. They 
met—the greater part were for mercy. The pamphlet was not 
addressed to them. They were not bound officially to have any 
knowledge of it ; and they determined not to proceed at all in 
the matter. Shelley, on this, determined to force the matter on 
them, and sent his pamphlet with five-and-twenty separate let- 
ters to the five-and-twenty Heads of the Oxford hydra. The 
many-headed monster waxed wroth, and the philosopher was ex- 
pelled.” The sentence was, according to this account, extorted 
from very reluctant judges by Shelley’s own act. 

In whatever way the proceeding took place, we think it was 
scarce possible to avoid some public notice and censure of such 
a work as this syllabus is stated to have been. Mr. Medwin 
tells us that it is preserved in the notes to Queen Mab; but we 
have not ourselves read it. The College authorities—for we 
think it probable that there is some mistake in the fact of there 
having been any University proceedings—might perhaps, con- 
sidering Shelley’s extreme youth, have been satisfied with a less 
severe course; and, under any circumstances, the fact of having 
the formal sentence of expulsion engrossed and sealed before the 
accused was given any opportunity of repelling the charge 
though we have no doubt of the perfect legality of the proceed- 
ings, the relation of students to the governing authorities of a 
College being considered—was one of those, which, like all the 
forms of procedure regulated by ecclesiastical law, seems more 
calculated to silence than to convince the culprit. 
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We think it not improbable, from Shelley’s character, that 
gentleness and sympathy would have been likely to have dis- 
pelled much that was erroneous in his views, and, at all events, 
would at once have conquered whatever proceeded from mere 
obstinacy—for, even from his own accounts, there was much of 
self-will in the course which he adopted. As it was, never did 
Reformer in the proudest days of the Church retire from a dis- 
cussion with the champions of Rome in a state of mind more 
entirely satisfied that victory was on his side, than Shelley 
when he found himself expelled from his College, and regarded 
as an alien by all his father’s house. He was a martyr, or burn- 
ing for the crown of martyrdom, and the truths which Oxford 
was unwilling or unworthy to hear, he was prepared, as he 
best could, to communicate to other recipients. He wrote, it is 
said, to Rowland Hill, offering to preach in his chapel. 

Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford is said to have spoiled a dream 
of true love for some fair cousin, who would hear no more of 
him, and who after married somebody else. Was it revenge for 
his slight set Shelley a marrying? or did he marry, as they say 


in Ireland, to displease his father, thinking that they are thus 
suggesting a reasonable motive for a very rash act? ‘The elder 
Shelleys seem to have had but an indifferent taste in schools for 
either sons or daughters. A sister of Shelley’s was at school in 
the neighbourhood of London, and Shelley, while walking with 
her in the garden of the seminary, was attracted by a fair face 
of sixteen. The Shelleys, had they been consulted, would have 
been little pleased with their son’s marrying, at the age of nine- 
teen, a girl, very young, and whom he scarcely knew; and 
there is little reason to think, that with all the English veneration 
for rank and family, that the young lady’s father would have con- 
sented to the union. However this be, the young people do not 
seem to have asked any questions. In August 1811, they were 
married at Gretna-Green. A maternal uncle of Shelley’s sup- 
plied them with some money, and they went—thinking it a cheap 
place—to Keswick. There they were favourably received by the 
principal people of the neighbourhood, the Duke of Norfolk 
having expressed some interest about them. Among others, the 
Southeys did what they could to render the place agreeable, 
and a friendship with Southey seemed to be almost the certain 
consequence of the intercourse that then existed between the 
families. We grieve to think on the worthless causes that in after 
life disturbed the feeling. Shelley too lightly believed that the 
reviews of his own and Keats’ poems in the Quarterly Review 
were written by Southey. The solitude in which they both lived 
increased the echoes of the gossip which brought to Keswick the 
nonsense spoken at Geneva, and to Geneva the idle whispers 
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of Keswick: each believed that the other maligned him—and 
there seems to have been nothing like a foundation for the belief 
on either side. As to the review vals, Southey had nothing to say 
to them. This is perhaps the most annoying circumstance con- 
nected with periodical literature, that mistakes as to the author- 
ship of articles in periodical publications have been often the 
cause of life-long jealousies and dislikes. Shelley remained, how- 

ever, at the lakes of Cumberland for too short a time to form any 
intimacies there. The place was far from cheap ; and Shelley, in 
a letter dated November 1811, says, that after paying some debts, 
he had to expend nearly his last guinea on a visit to the Duke of 
Norfolk, through whom some negotiation with his father was going 
on. Shelley left Keswick for Ireland. He sailed for Cork, and 
after visiting the Lakes of Killarney—which, says Medwin, he 
thought more beautiful than those of Switzerland or Italy—went 
to Dublin. While in Dublin he attended some political meetings 
at which he spoke. Medwin says “ he displayed great eloquence, 
for which he was remarkable.” We have conversed with an 
Irish gentleman—himself a man of great eloquence, the late 
Chief Baron Woulfe—who remembered Shelley’s going to a 
meeting of the Catholic Board, and making a speech there. Of 
the details of the speech, at an interval of more than twenty 
years after it was delivered, our friend remembered nothing. 

He did, however, remember one strange peculiarity of manner. 
The speaker would utter a sentence ; then pause, as if he were 
taking time to frame another, which was slowly enunciated, 

the whole speech having the effect of unconnected aphorisms. 
Tis voice was, as described by Mr. Hogg, a dissonant scream. 
In Dr. Drummond's life of Hamilton Row: ran, we are told in 
language which he quotes as Shelley’s, that the poet “ selected 
Treland as a theatre the widest and fairest for the operations of 
the determined friends of religious and political freedom.”—“ In 
pursuance of this design,” adds Dr. Drummond, “ he published 
a pamphlet, entitled, ‘An Address to the Irish People? with an 
advertisement on the title-page, declaring it to be the author's 
intention to awaken in the minds of the Irish poor a knowledge 
of their real state, summarily pointing out the evils of that state, 

and suggesting rational means of remedy.” He sent Hamilton 
Rowan some copies of the pamphlet, with a letter, from which 
we quote a few words :— 


“ Although an Englishman, I feel for Ireland; and I have left the 
country in which the accident of birth placed me, for the sole pur- 
pose of adding my little stock of usefulness to the fund which I hope 
Treland possesses, to aid her in the unequal yet sacred combat in 
whigh she is engaged. In the course of a few days more I shall print 
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another small pamphlet, which shall be sent to you. I have inten- 
tionally vulgarized the language of the enclosed. Ihave printed 1500 
copies, and am now distributing them throughout Dublin.” 


In a letter written a month or two after, he speaks of being 
engaged in writing a history of Ireland, in conjunction with 
some friend, and says, that “ two hundred and fifty pages of it 
were printed.” Who could his friend have been? we think it 
not improbable that it may have been Lawless—at that time, we 
believe, an active member of the Political Associations in Dub- 
lin. Captain Medwin quotes from Shelley language which, in 
1812, he was more likely to have taught O’Connell than to have 
learned from him. Like the “ Hereditary Bondsmen,” and the 
First flower of the Earth, O’Connell made it his own by adop- 
tion. “ My principles incite me to take all the good I can get 
in politics—for ever aspiring to something more. I am one of 
those whom nothing will fully satisfy, but who are ready to be 
partially satisfied with whatever is practicable.” 

Shelley’s pamphlet is before us. Medwin, it seems, searched 
in vain for a copy. Ours was obtained through an Irish friend 
of Shelley’s, whose acquaintance with the poet originated 
accidentally. A poor man offered the pamphlet for a few 
pence—its price, stated on the title-page, was fivepence. On 
being asked how he got it, he said a parcel of them were 
given him by a young gentleman, who told him to get what 
he could for them—at all events to distribute them. Inquiry 
was made at Shelley’s lodgings to ascertain the truth of the ven- 
dor’s story. He was not at home; but when he heard of it he 
went to return the visit, and kindly acquaintainceship thus arose. 
The Shelleys—husband and wife—were then Pythagoreans. 
Shelley spoke as a man believing in themetempsychosis—and they 
did not eat animal food. They seem however to have tolerated it ; 
for on one occasion a fowl was murdered for our friend’s dinner. 
Of the first Mrs. Shelley, the recollection of our friend is faint, but 
is of an amiable and unaffected person—very young and very 
pleasing—and she and Shelley seemed much attached. This 
affection seems to have preserved a doubtful life for some little 
while after they left Ireland, for we find a letter dated August 
1812, in which he says—“ I am a young man, not of age, and 
have been married for a year to a woman younger than myself. 
Love seems inclined to stay in the prison, and my only reason 
for putting him in chains, whilst convinced of the unholiness of 
the act, was a knowledge that in the present state of society, if 
love is not thus villanously treated, she who is most loved will be 
treated worst by a misjudging world.” His theoretical objections 
to marriage existed even betore he had contracted that engage- 
ment with his first wife. It had heen preached by him in Queen 
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Mab. We had learned the doctrine, he says, before, but it was con- 
firmed by a work of Sir James Lawrence, entitled “The Empire 
of the Nairs.”  Shelley’s Irish pamphlet was not very likely to be 
popular among the Irish. He said to them that their religion— 
the Roman Catholic—had been a bad thing in long ago times. 
The Inquisition, he writes, “ was set up, and in the course of 
one year thirty thousand people were burnt in Italy and Spain, 
for entertaining different opinions from those of the Pope and 
the priests. The bigoted monks of France in one night mas- 
sacred 80,000 Protestants. This was done under the authority 
of the Pope. The vices of the monks and the nuns in their 
convents were in those times shameful; people thought that they 
might commit any sin, however monstrous, if they had money 
enough to prevail on the priests to absolve them.” Such was 
the opening of Shelley’s pacific discourse—to a people not likely 
to admit any of his facts. The Irish are a credulous and yet an 
unbelieving people. Like better educated people, and in a more 
advanced state of society, they believe just what they like; and 
it is not to be expected that they should give any assent what- 
ever to Shelley’s propositions. Your true lrishman will not even 
believe that a murder has been committed till some person is 
executed, and then it is the man who is hanged that he regards 
as murdered. “ Some teach yon that others are heretics, that you 
alone are right. * * * Beware, my friends, how you trust those 
who speak in this way; they will, I doubt not, attempt to rescue 
you from your present miserable state—but they will prepare a 
worse. It will be ‘out of the frying-pan into the fire.” Your 
present oppressors, it is true, will then oppress you no longer, 
but you will feel the lash of a master a thousand times more 
bloodthirsty and cruel. Evil, designing men will spring up who 
will prevent you from thinking as you please—will burn you, if 
you do not think as they do.” He then prophesies Catholic 
Emancipation, but tells them to take “ great care that whilst one 
tyranny is destroyed another more fierce and terrible does not 
spring up. Take care, then, of smooth-faced impostors, who 
talk indeed of freedom, but would cheat you into slavery. Can 
there be worse slavery than the depending for the safety of your 
soul on the will of another man? * * * Qh! Ireland, 
thou emerald of the ocean, whose sons are generous and brave, 
whose daughters are honourable, and frank and fair, thou art the 
isle in whose green shores I have desived to see the standard of 
liberty erected—a flag of fire, a beacon at which the world shall 
light the torch of freedom !” 

The question of toleration is then discussed. Belief he re- 
gards as involuntary :—“ We cannot believe just what we like, 
but only what we think to be true;” “It is not a merit to 
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tolerate, but it is a crime to be intolerant ;” “ An Act passed in 
the British Parliament to take away the rights of Catholics to act 
in that assembly does not really take them away : it prevents them 
from doing it by force ;” “ Oh, Irishmen, I am interested in your 

cause, and it is not hocanes you are Feishonon or Roman Catholics 
that I feel with you or feel for you— but because you are men and 
sufferers. Were Ireland at this moment peopled: with Brahmins, 
this very same address would have been suggested by the very same 
state of mind. You have suffered not merely for your religion, 
but some other causes which I am equally desirous of remedying. 
The union of England with Ireland has withdrawn the Protes- 
tant aristocracy and gentry from their native country, and with 
them their friends and connexions. Their resources are taken 
from this country, though they are dissipated in another. The 
very poor people are most nefariously oppressed by the weight of 
the burden which the superior classes lay upon their shoulders. 
Tam no less desirous for the reform of these evils (with many 
others) than for the Catholic emancipation.” 

He assumes that those whom he addresses are agreed with him 
on the general object, but that he and they may differ as to the 
means of effecting it. “If you are convinced of the truth of 
your cause, trust “wholly to its truth; if you are not convinced, 
give it up: in no case employ violence.” He tells them “to 
think and talk and discuss.” “ Be free and be happy, but first 
be wise and good.” He tells them of the failure of the French 
Revolution, because violence was employed by the people. 
“The cause which they vindicated was that of truth, but they 
gave it the appearance of a lie.” He tells them that “ rebellion 
can never, under any circumstances, be good for their cause. 
It will bind you more closely to the work of the oppressor, and 
your children’s children, whilst they talk of your exploits, will 
feel that you have done them injury instead of benefit.” He 
advises sobr iety, diligence in their respective callings, the edu- 
cation of themselves and their children, the avoidance of meeting 
in mobs :-—“ Before the restraints of government are lessened, it 
is fit that we should lessen the necessity for them. Before 
government is done away with, we must reform ourselves.” * * 
“ In order to benefit yourselves and your country to any extent, 
habits of sobriety, regularity, and thought, are previously so neces- 

sary, that without these preliminari ies all you have done falls to 

the ground, You have built on sand. Secure a good founda- 
tion, and you may erect a fabric to stand for ever as the glory 
and the envy of the world.” 

In his pamphlet, a distinct plan is proposed to aid in carrying 
out the projects of Emancipation beh the Repeal of the Union. 
That these and all other,desirable changes are to arise as the natu- 
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ral consequences of the cultivation of wisdom and virtue in each 
family of the nation, he assumes and imagines that he proves. 
The pamphlet, he tells us, was written in England before his 
visit to Ireland, but he adds in a postscript the amusing informa- 
tion that “he has now been a week in Dublin,’—that he has made 
himself acquainted with the state of the public mind, and is pre- 
pared to recommend “an Association for the purpose of restoring 
Ireland to the prosperity which she possessed before the Union ;” 
and he promises another pamphlet, in which he shall reveal the 
plan and structure of the proposed Association. Whether he 
printed that pamphlet we have not been able to learn. It does 
not take long to learn all about Ireland! Shelley—a boy of 
nineteen—learned all about it in a week! Mr. Nicholls, when 
devising a system of Poor-laws, destined to vary all the relations 
of property in that country, was able to accomplish his inquiry 
ad prepare his Report in about six ! 

Shelley left Dublin for the Isle of Man—and after some time 
we find him seeking to take a place in Radnorshire. He atfter- 
wards rented a cottage in Caernarvonshire, from a gentleman 
whom Medwin knew intimately, and with whom long afterwards 
he had many conversations about a strange incident in Shelley's 
life while in Wales: Shelley stated that at midnight, while in 
his study on the ground-floor, he heard a noise at the windows, 
saw one of the shutters gradually unclosed, and a head advanced 
into the room armed with a pistol. The muzzle was directed 
towards him, the aim taken, the weapon cocked, and the trigger 
drawn. The pistol snapped fire, Shelley rushed out to seize 
the assassin, and soon found himself face to face with the ruffian, 
who again raised his pistol, and it again snapped fire. Shelley 
seized his opponent, whom he described as a short, stout, strong 
man. “ Shelley, though slightly built, was tall, and though in- 
capable of supporting much fatigue, had the faculty at certain 
moments of evoking extraordinary powers, and concentra- 
ting all his energies to a given point. ‘This singular phenomenon 
which has been noticed in others, he displayed on this occasion, 
and it made the aggressor and Shelley no unequal match.” 
After long wrestling his antagonist extricated himself from his 
grasp and disappeared. Shelley the next day made a deposition 
of these facts before a magistrate. We cannot but think that 
the conclusion to which it would appear that Captain Medwin 
and his friend, when conversing on the incident, came, must have 
been the true one, and that the whole scene was the coinage of 
the poet’s own fevered brain. He had come from Ireland, where 
such an incident would have been too probable. It is curious 
that Medwin’s language in narrating the circumstance, seems al- 
most borrowed from a scene in Thalaba—a poem which at that 
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time haunted Shelley’s imagination, and Medwin’s account must 
have been given by Shelley. 
‘‘ Sinewy and strong of limb, Mohareb was 
Broad-shouldered, and his joints 
Knit firm, and in the strife 
Of danger practised well. 
Time had not yet matured young Thalaba ;— 
sut now the enthusiast mind, 
The inspiration of his soul, 
Pour’d vigour like the strength 
Of madness through his frame. 
Mohareb reels before him! he right on 
With knee, with breast, with arm, 
Presses the staggering foe.” —Zhalaba, Book v. 

We think it certain that the confused recollection of this, or 
some such passage, and of some frightful scene enacted in the 
country which he had just left, at a time when he was living in 
strange solitude, oppressed his imagination. He was at this 
time, be it remembered, at war with his family and with society— 
and this is a state of existence in which a man is likely enough 
to fancy society at war with him, and to fall into that first stage 
of madness, which dreams of conspiracies, and mixes up actual 
events with unrealities. We state this, because we think, if it 
does not actually solve, it yet aids in the solution of some of the 
problems which Shelley’s life suggests. 

His first marriage was unhappy—it could scarce have been 
otherwise, though the recollections of those who have met the 
first Mrs. Shelley are exceedingly favourable to her. Shelley 
had neither house nor home, and a woman’s heart is in her home. 
—A_ boy of nineteen—disowned by his family—often without a 
shilling—flying from one spot to another—sometimes because of 
debt—sometimes because regarded by the police as mixed up 
with political objects of doubtful legality—can it be surprising 
that there was little opportunity for the feeling which he mis- 
took for love, to ripen into any thing of real affection? If 
there be one impulse stronger than another in a woman's mind, 
it is that which seeks in a higher nature than her own, an object 
in which her thoughts may find all repose. What happiness 
could be anticipated when this hope was torn from her on earth 
by Shelley’s indifference or alienation, and when it is probable 
that the refuge which she might have had in religion was also de- 
stroyed by his insane speculations. This unhappy union did 
not last many years. In spring 1813, a separation took place 
between him and his wife, and she went to reside with her father 
and sister in Bath. Her death occurred about two years after 
the separation. 
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When Shelley had separated from his wife, he seems to have 
wandered for a year or two over the continent. On her death 
he went to Bath to reclaim his children that were under her 
father’s care. Whenever this incident is alluded to, the writers 
of Shelley’s life feel it not unbecoming to upbraid Lord Eldon 
for his conduct, in what is called depriving Shelley of his chil- 
dren. The language is probably thoughtlessly used, but it sug- 
gests an absolutely false state of facts. One of the children was 
born after the separation, and neither of them had ever been 
under Shelley’s exclusive care. When the separation took 
place, his daughter and the child then born were left with her 
father. Shelley never saw them afterwards. We cannot think it 
possible that any one who ever sat in the Chancellor’s seat in 
England could have, on the facts stated, come to any other 
conclusion than that which was forced on Lord Eldon, in the 
case of a man who had printed and circulated works—his friends 
stupidly seem to rely on the fact, that they were not, in the book- 
sellers’ sense of the word published works—in which he denied 
the existence of a God, and who gave the court no reason to 
think he had changed his opinion. To such a man the educa- 
tion of children could not and ought not to have been intrusted 
—and we confess that our sympathies are altogether with the 
unfortunate grandfather of the children who had already lost 
his daughter, and who had bitter reason to judge of Shelley’s 
rn by the fruit which he had seen them bear. Of Shelley 
1imself it is impossible to think with other than feelings of ten- 
derness ; but the question for Lord Eldon was not how Shelley’s 
opinions originated—and what the virtues of the individual 
were, which may perhaps have been in some views of the sub- 
ject evidenced by the sort of persecution he underwent. We 
think Lord Eldon was throughout right in his judgment on this 
case, and his language, as given in Jacob’s Law Reports, is 
calm and forbearing. Some very fierce verses of Shelley’s, 
against Lord Eldon, are preserved by Mrs. Shelley, and Med- 
win interprets—we think wrongly—some verses in an allegorical 
poem, called Epipsychidion, into an attack on his first wife. 

In 1816, Shelley married again. The restlessness of mere 
boyhood had ceased. His pecuniary circumstances had greatly 
improved, This alone would be likely to render his second mar- 
riage happy. His wife, herself a woman of great genius, and 
who regarded Shelley with almost idolatrous veneration, has pre- 
served a perfect record of his latter life. It was passed, for the 
first two or three years of their union, between visits to the con- 
tinent and occasional residences in England, often in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Thames. 

** As soon as the Peace of 1814 had opened the continent,” says 
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Mrs. Shelley, “he went abroad. He visited some of the more mag- 
nificent scenes of Switzerland, and returned to England from Lucerne 
by the Reuss and the Rhine. This river navigation enchanted him. 
In his favourite poem of Thalaba his imagination had been delighted 
by such a voyage. The summer of 1815 was passed, after a visit to 
Devonshire, on the borders of Windsor Forest. He visited the 
source of the Thames, making a voyage in a wherry from Windsor 
to Cricklade. ‘ Alaster’ was composed on his return.” 


Alaster is a poem beautifully conceived, and beautifully executed. 
Of Shelley’s poems, it alone is perfect in its truth—of Shelley’s 
poems, it alone is free from the disturbing influences of the war 
with society in which he had so early and so madly engaged. We 
have said that in ail Shelley’s poems his study of Southey’s works 
is manifested. In all Shelley’s poems there is evidence of origi- 
nal genius of the very highest order; but the early works of a 
poet cannot but exhibit the food on which his spirit feeds. Shel- 
ley had not, at any period of his life, studied largely our earlier 
writers; and at the time Queen Mab and Alaster were written 
we think it improbable that he had read any English poetry of 
an earlier date than that of the great poets of his own time. 
Wordsworth’s poem of Tintern Abbey, and the passage in Joan 
of Are which describes the inspiration of the heroine, seem to 
have possessed his imagination when “ Alaster” was written. 
Such imitation as this implies is for the most part unconscious, 
and only analogous to a child expressing its own thoughts and 
feelings in its parents’ language. “ Alaster” represents a youth 
of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous genius—we use Shel- 
ley's language—drinking deep of the fountains of knowledge, 
and yet insatiate. While his desires point to the external uni- 
verse, he is tranquil and joyous; but the period arrives when 
this ceases to suffice. ‘His mind is at length suddenly awakened, 
and thirsts for an intelligence similar to itself. He images to 
himself the being whom he loves.” He is the creature of imagi- 
nation, and seeks to unite in one object all that he can picture to 
his mind of good, or pure, or true: he seeks that which must 
end in disappointment. “Blasted by disappointment, he de- 
scends into an untimely grave.” 

“ The poet’s self-centred seclusion is avenged by the furies of 
an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy ruin ;” and hence 
the name of the poem—the word “Alaster” signifying the 
avenger of crime, and the criminal. Both uses of the word 
seem present to Shelley’s mind in a case where the crime was 
that of too intense indulgence of imagination, and where the 
punishment is a vain search in the world of actual life for an 
ideal which is the creation of the mind itself, and which could 
not, under any conceivable conditions, be realized. Shelley 
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wrote the poem in the belief that he himself was dying. Ab- 
scesses had for ‘med on his lungs, and recovery seemed to his phy- 
sicians impossible. Physicé ie suffering is the hot-bed of genius ; 
and the strange circumstances of his life were calculated to make 
Shelley look inward on his own nature and being. The poem 
is one of touching solemnity. In the language there is not, as 
far as we know, a strain of melody sustained ‘throughout at the 
same elevation. 

The tale is the simplest in the world. The hero, a poet, 
leaves, 

** When early youth has pass’d, 
His cold fireside and alienated home,” 


and wanders over the world. He visits the ruins of a hundred 
cities. He views with delight the most magnificent scenes of 
nature. At length, in the ‘Valley of Cashmere, while he sleeps, 
behold a vision ! 


“ We dream’d a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low, solemn tones. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought. * * 
Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme, 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty 
(Thoughts the most dear to him) and poesy— 
Herself a poet. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 
A permeating fire ; wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 
Subdued by its own pathos ; her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
Strange symphony : 

Night 

Involved and swallow’d up the vision: sleep, 
Like a dark flood suspended in its course, 
Roll’d back its impulse on his vacant brain.” 


Nothing can be finer than the passage that follows :— 


“ Roused by the shock, he started from his trance : 

The cold white light of morning, the blue moon 

Low in the west, the clear and garish hills, 

The distinct valley, and the vacant wood, 

Spread round him where he stood. Whither bave fled 
The hues of heaven that canopied his bower 

Of yesternight? The sounds that soothed his sleep, 
The mystery and the majesty of earth, 

The joy, the exultation? His wan eyes 
Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 

As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven. 
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The spirit of sweet human love has such 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurn’d 
Her choicest gifts. [Ze eagerly pursues, 
Beyond the realm of dreams, that fleeting shade : 
He overleaps the bounds !— 
Lost, lost, for ever lost, 
Tn the wide, pathless desert of dim sleep, 
That beautiful shape! Does the dark gate of death 
Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 
O Sleep?” 
* * 4 
“ While daylight held 
The sky, the poet kept mute conference 
With his still soul. At night the passion came 
Like the fierce fiend of a distemper’d dream, 
And shook him from his rest, and led him forth 
Into the darkness. As an eagle, grasp’d 
In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 
Burn with the poison, and precipitates, 
Through night and day, tempest, and calm, and cloud, 
Frantic with dizzying anguish, her blind flight 
O’er the wide aéry wilderness: thus driven 
By the bright shadows of that lovely dream, 
Ile fled.” 


His wanderings are described, and then follows a very striking 
passage : 


“ The cottagers 

Who minister’d with human charity 
His human wants, beheld with wondering awe 
Their fleeting visitant: The mountaineer, 
Encountering on some dizzy precipice 
That spectral form, deem’d that the spirit of wind, 
With lightening eyes, and eager breath, and feet 
Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 
In his career: The infant would conceal 
Tlis troubled visage in his mother’s robe, 
In terror at the glare of those wild eyes, 
To remember their strange light in many a dream 
Of after times; but youthful maidens, taught 
By nature, would interpret half the wo 
That wasted him, would call him with false names ; 
3rother, and friend, would press his pallid hand 
At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the path 
Of his departure from their father’s door.” 

“ A strong impulse urged 
Ilis steps to the sea-shore. A swan was there, 
Beside a sluggish stream, among the reeds, 
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It rose as he approach’d, and with strong wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright course 
High over the immeasurable main. 
His eyes pursued its flight !—‘ Thou hast a home, 
Beautiful bird—thou voyagest to thine home, 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy!’ 

* * a 


Startled by his own thoughts, he look’d around— 
There was no fair fiend near him, not a sight 
Or sound of awe, but in his own deep mind.” 


The mystery of the — deepens. A little shallop, floating 
near the shore, catches his eye,— 


“Tt had been long abandon’d, for its sides 
Gaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 
Sway'd with the undulation of the tide. 
A restless impulse urged him to embark, 
And meet lone Death on the drear ocean’s waste ; 
For well he knew that mighty shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep.” 


His voyage is described, and finally his death. The poem is 
in form narrative, but, throughout, the language is steeped in 
the deepest hues of passion, and from it might be augured with 
certainty the future great dramatic poet. ‘The romance of the 
subject justifies and almost demands a pomp of words which 
would be out of place in the more sober scenes in which Words- 
worth has placed the interlocutors in the Excursion. We are 
far from regarding Shelley as in any mental power inferior to 
Southey, but we can everywhere trace the influence of the elder 
poet’s mind. We have alluded to Joan of Are and Thalaba, 
and in the passages which we have just quoted from Alaster, is 
it possible to avoid remembering the dream by which Roderic is 
summoned to his appointed task, and the effect of his appearance 
among those engaged in the business of ordinary life? 


“ Through the streets he went, 
With haggard mien and countenance, like one 
Crazed and bewilder’d. All who met him turn’d 
And wonder’d as he past. One stopt him short, 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 
In broken Gothic speech, the moon-struck man 
To bless him. ™ ’ id 


The Mussulman 
Shrunk at the ghastly sight, and magnified 
The name of Allah, as he hasten’d on. 
A Christian woman spinning at the door 
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Beheld him, and with sudden pity touch’d 
She laid her spindle by,” &e.—Soutuey’s Roderic. 

The composition of the two passages is the same, although the 
probability is, that Shelley had no distinct recollection of the 
passage he was imitating. Alaster is in all respects superior to 
Queen Mab, Shelley’s earliest poem. The vicious structure of 
society is the subject of Queen Mab—and all its evils are pre- 
sented to the imagination as if they could be at once removed by 
strong exertion of the will. It is but for each individual to will 
it—war, marriage, religion, and all the miseries that disquiet life 
will at once cease. Shelley’s self-deception arises from his con- 
templating man’s nature as it is in itself, as it existed in Paradise 
anterior to the existence of society—and from this drawing in- 
ferences that can have no application to the artificial state of 
existence which we, and our parents, and our children are born 
into. Absolute, unmodified rights there are none; and of the 
necessary modifications it is not possible that a boy of eighteen 
should have experience enough of life to form any right estimate. 
Shelley is almost inspired when he holds communion with his 
own mind alone and reveals its movements. His fantasies, when 
they would stretch at all beyond that which ought to have been 
“the haunt and main region of his song,” are mere dreams, and 
ought to be remembered or forgotten as such. As to religion, 
perhaps the most valuable lesson that can be learned from Shelley’s 
poetry is, that man cannot exist without one. Keats dreamed out 
a sort of heathen mythology for himself, in which he seems to have 
had a kind of belief ;——and Shelley in his Queen Mab—a poem in 
which the existence of aCreatorof the world is denied—speaks of a 
spirit of the universe, and a co-eternal fairy of the earth. Verily, 
this Atheism is a strange pretence. Itis at once lost in pantheism 
or polytheism; indeed, nothing but the transitoriness of words, 
nal the impossibility of permanently uniting by such ties the 
combinations of thought in which Shelley almost revelled, en- 
abled him to distinguish his state of mind from that of a pagan, 
dreaming of Apollo, and the Hours, and the Graces. In Shelley’s 
case “the figures quaint and sweet,” are “all made out of the 
carver’s brain ;” but they are, as in the case of the idolatries of 
old, a sort of fanciful religion, evidencing the yearnings of the 
human mind for something beyond itself, which it is unable to 
supply—and which it seeks to create for itself by one fiction or 
another. Shelley was a child, with a child’s simplicity and 
goodness ; but a child’s entire inexperience ;—of the world within 
his own bosom none could be more entirely conscious. There 
he saw clearly—as clearly as natural reason—* The light that 
lighteneth every man that comes into the world,” enabled him, 
It seems strange how a boy educated in a Christian country 
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should have been left so entirely to himself on subjects of reli- 
gion ; for his education in which, no adequate provision seems to 
have been made by his parents or his masters. He seems to 
have been left to himself almost entirely, and to have judged by 
the evils which he everywhere saw in the institutions of society, 
many of which seemed to exist in direct counteraction of their 
original purposes. The astonishing thing in Shelley is, that in 
spite of great neglect in his instructors—in spite of a sort of 
self-education conducted on the principle, that every thing his 
masters thought to teach him was worthless—in spite of his 
early studies of all circulating library nonsense—in spite of his 
own additions to its store—in spite of his extreme disputatiousness 
—in spite of boyish vanity, there can be no doubt that there 
are, through his whole short life, decided improvement—an in- 
creasing disposition towards a juster appreciation of the views of 
other men—a benevolence that led him, not alone in his writ- 
ings to inculcate, but in his practice to realize the lesson of never 
returning evil for evil. We do not think that there is reason to 
say, as has been sometimes said, that his views had changed with 
respect to Christianity ; on this subject—and not on this subject 
alone—we really think there was in his mind a taint of i insanity. 
The hatred, the malignity of feeling with which Christianity is 
treated by this preacher of unlimited toler: ation, is we think to be 
accounted for by nothing else. His infidelity is something not 
unlike Newman’s, and arising very much in the same w ay. 
He excludes the books in which the doctrines of Christianity 
are contained, as any part of the evidence which is to show 
what Christianity i is, and assumes the history of a world, warring 
with every one of its doctrines, to be the history of C hristianity. ; 
Nothing can be more offensive than the tone in which, to speak 
of no higher considerations, good taste is violated by the intro- 
duction of sacred names, for the purpose of increasing the ef- 
fect of some of the scenes in his poems. Prometheus is made, 
in one passage to witness in vision the stupendous mystery of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, and to sympathize with the sufferer. We 
feel this sort of patronage more offensive—absolutely more offen- 
sive than the passages in Queen Mab, in which the language is 
of vhicer tee scorn; yet it would be unfair not to ac ‘knowledge 
that it shows an improved state of feeling on the subject in 
Shelley’s mind. In the Revolt of Islam, "too, we are glad to 
state our entire belief in Shelley’s statement, that “the erroneous 
and degrading idea, which men have conceived of a Supreme 
Being 1s spoken against, but not the Supreme Being himself.” 
This is different—essentially different—from the temper in which 
Queen Mab is written, and in which he himself se he s in the 


violent passions which he imputes to others. The “ Revolt of 
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The inquisitorial Quaker at Marlow. 249 


Islam,” though written a few years after “ Alaster,” was written 
in the same feeling of approaching death, and in the hope— nay 
rather with the determination—of leavi ing a record of himself. It 
contains many passages of great beauty, but is deformed—we 
speak of it as a poem—by much political disquisition, which has 
neither the calmness of philosophy, nor the less sober charm of 
poetry. It was written in the summer months of 1817, when he 
lived at Marlow; “in his boat as it floated under the beech 
groves of Bisham, or during wanderings in the neighbouring 
country, which is distinguished for peculi: w beauty.’ Marlow 
was then inhabited by a very poor population—the women lace- 
makers. “The poor laws,” says Mrs. Shelley, “ ground to the 
dust, not only the paupers, but those who had’ risen just above 
that state, and were obliged to pay poor-rates.” Shelley was 
generous, and did what he could to relieve the distress. Howitt 
went a year or two ago to Marlow, to look after such recollections 
or traditions as might remain of the poet. One man remem- 
bered his boat, on ‘the stern of which ‘was painted its name— 
“The Vaga,” ‘and that some Marlow wag had added the letters 
bond. ‘This he told exultingly—and this seemed to end the 
record. At last an obscure whisper ran among the circle that 

gathered round the inquisitorial quaker, of one man who did re- 
member him. Ie was sent for, and he came. Tlowitt sat silent, 
listening till the squire—for so the man in black seemed to be— 
might deign to speak. 





* Art thou the squire? Or parson of the parish ? 
Or the attorney ?” 


was the thought of the wondering quaker, as he gazed on the 
tall gaunt figure. Can he be the executor? was the thought 
of the man in black, who at last revealed the secret of his recol- 
lection, and said he had good cause to remember Mr. Shelley. 
Tle was a very good man. WW hen they left Marlow they directed 
all their bills to be sent in—all that were sent in were paid, 
Ilis—he was a chandler—was neglected to be sent—and was not 
paid. Howitt rushed to his carriage, indignant at the baseness 
of mankind, indignant too at the sad fact that the house once 
occupied by Shelley is now a pot-house ! 

It is impossible for us, within the limits to which we must 
confine ourselves, to speak as we could wish of Shelley’s mastery 
over Janguage—which was gradually becoming perfect. The 
exceeding subtlety of his thoughts was such as to demand 
every aid that words could give, and the result was a power of 
language such as no English poet has before attained. This, had 
Shelle *y lived, would prob: ably have made him our greatest poet, 
for there is no one of his poems that gives in any degree an 
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adequate measure of his intellectual og We feel of him as 


if he had created a language, in w 


ich he did not live long 


enough to have written any thing. He died while his best powers 
were yet immature. The effect of such poems as he did write 
was diminished by his lavish expenditure of this rich and over- 
flowing language, which goes beyond the thought, and instead 
of expressing conceals it or magnifies it into undue pomp. 
Each successive work exhibited increased power of condensation 
—and language, by doing no more than its proper business, had 
a thousandfold more power. Of this the Cenci is a remarkable 


instance. 


It is Shelley’s greatest poem. The others are, in 


comparison with it, scarcely more than the exercises of a boy, 
disciplining himself for the tasks of an after period of life. In 
modern poetry there is nothing equal to the passage describing 
the scene of the proposed murder—shall we not say execution 
—of the father. 


“© Lucretia. 


Beatrice. 
Orsino. 

Lucretia. 
Beatrice. 


Lucretia. 


Beatrice. 


To-morrow before dawn, 
Cenci will take us to that lonely rock, 
Petrella, in the Apulian Apennines 
—If he arrive there. 


He must not arrive. 
Will it be dark before you reach the tower? 
The sun will scarce be set. 


But I remember, 

Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine—’tis rough and narrow 
And winds with short turns down the precipice ; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustain’d itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings, seems slowly coming down ; 
Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour, 
Clings to the mass of life; yet clinging leans ; 
And leaning makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall. Beneath this crag, 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 
The melancholy mountain yawns—below 
You hear, but see not, an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm. 

* * What sound is that? 


Hark !—No, it cannot be a servant’s step, 
It must be Cenci. * * * 


That step we hear approach must never pass, 
The bridge of which we spoke.” 
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In this passage the description of the rock overhanging the 
precipice, and the simile forced as it were on the imagination of 
the speaker, by the circumstances in which she is compelled to 
think of her father’s guilt, is absolutely the finest thing we have 
ever read. In the Prometheus there is a passage of great power, 
which in the same manner is justified by the way in which it is 
put into the mouth of Asia, the devoted lover of Prometheus:— 


‘*¢ Hark! the rushing snow ! 
The sun-awaken’d avalanche—whose mass, 
Thrice sifted by the storm had gather’d there, 
Flake after flake,—in heaven-defying minds 
As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosen’d, and the nations echo round, 
Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now!” 


Whatever the merit of the passage may be, considered as de- 
scriptive, its true value is of another kind. That every object 
in nature should suggest Prometheus to his bride—that his defi- 
ance of Jupiter should be above all things, and by all things pre- 
sented to baie imagination, in a journey which is taken for the 
very purpose of appealing against the tyranny of the despotic 
ruler of the skies to some higher power, is we think a proof of the 
highest dramatic genius in the poet. We are reminded of a 
triumph of the same kind—in which, however, fancy predominates 
rather than imagination—but in which the description of natural 
scenery is rendered subservient to dramatic purposes, and thus 
gains tenfold beauty and propriety, in De Vere’s noble poem of 
“The Waldenses.” Adignified ecclesiastic finds himself ascend- 
ing a glen in the valley of Rosa :— 


“ Cardinal. This cloud-heap’d tempest, 
Roars like a river down yon dim ravine !— 
See you! those pines are tortured by the storm, 
To shapes more gnarl’d than their roots—fantastic 
As are the thoughts of some arch-heretic, 
That have no end—aye, self-entangling snares— 
Nets for the fowls of air!” 

Shelley’s Prometheus, though inferior to the Cenci in the 
concentration of power, is a poem of wonderful beauty. These 
mythical legends easily mould themselves to any shape the poet 
pleases. When Shelley wrote Queen Mab he recommended 
abstinence from animal food, and even doubted the fitness of 
eating any vegetables except raw. The story of Prometheus 
then typified to his fancy the cruel man who first killed the ox, 
and used fire for culinary purposes. In the Prometheus of 1819, 
he gives the legend another colour. Evil is an usurpation and 
an accident, and is finally to pass away through the effects of 
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diffused knowledge and the predominance of good will, to the 
triumph of man acting in the spirit of love. The language of 
many of the old my thologists represents Jupiter as a disobedient 
son dethroning Saturn, and the restoration of Saturnian times is 
anticipated. ‘On this view is Shelley’s drama founded. “ Pro- 
metheus is the type of the highest perfection of moral and in- 
tellectual nature, impelled by the purest and truest motives to 
the best and noblest ends.” With the exception of a passage 
which we have before adverted to as deforming the drama, it is 
a work of the very highest power. The opening is in the spirit 
of /E schylus, and we think equal. In /Eschylus the gifts which 
Prometheus is supposed to have given to man, are somewhat in- 
artificially made the subject of boasting by Prometheus himself; 
in Shelley they are more naturally and more gracefully related 
by Asia. The scene in which Prometheus desires to bear the 
curse which he had imprecated against Jupiter, and the calling 
up the phantasm of Jupiter himself to pronounce it, because he 
will not expose any living thing to the suffering consequent on 
uttering it, is unequalled by any thing in /Eschylus or Goethe. 

When the curse Is repeated, Prometheus addresses the Spirit of 
the Earth : 


* Were these my words, oh Parent? 
The Earth. They were thine. 
Prometheus. It doth repent me ; words are quick and vain, 
Grief for awhile is blind, and so is mine— 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain.” 


We wish greatly that we had room for the scene in which 
Asia and Panthea are represented as on their journey to the 
cave of Demogorgon—a mighty spirit superior to Jupiter, but 
himself bound by the Fates. In the description of the dreams that 
suggest the journey, in the songs of Spirits accompanying or 
Ww eleoming Asia and Panthea as they advance, in the change of 
external nature and all its objects, animate and inanimate, 
when breathed on by the spirit of love—every word of Shelley's 
has its own peculiar beauty. This may be, and no doubt often 
is, as the author of Philip Von Artevelde has told us, a fault, 
and poetry should be, in the words of Milton, simple rather than 
subtle and fine; yet here the language is spiritual as that of 
Ariel, and the fancy of the hearer ‘already awakened and alive, 
conjures up images as rapidly as the successive words can suggest 
them. To do any thing like justice to this passage, we should 
print several pages of the poem. The scene in which Jupiter 
himself is presented, is we think altogether a failure. ‘The 
chenge which Earth is supposed to undergo i in consequence of 
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his actual fall, is represented in a number of choral hymns, and 
this part of the pogm is unequal to the two first acts. 

The Prometheus and the Cenci were both written in Italy. 
“ The Prometheus,” says Shelley, “ was written upon the moun- 
tainous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the flowery 
glades and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees, which are 
extended in ever-winding labyrinths upon its immense platforms, 
and dizzy arches suspended in the air. The bright blue sky of 
Rome, and the effect of the vigorous awakening of spring in that 
divinest climate, and the new life with which it drenches the 
spirits even to intoxication, were the inspiration of this drama.” 

Keats died at Rome in February 1821, and Shelley’s poem 
on his death is perhaps the poem of all others of his, which, 
-arefully studied, gives the truest notion of his mind. It is 
scarce possible that it should ever be popular in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word, or should excite admiration in the same way 
as the “ Cenci,” or some scenes of the “ Prometheus.” As in 
the case of Milton’s “ Lycidas,” the reader has to transpose him- 
self into an imagined position, without the aid which dramatic 
forms give to produce that effect. “ Lycidas” was not only 
not understood when it was first published, but the reader has 
only to look at any of the editions of Milton, with illustrative 
notes, to see that it is still misunderstood, even by his best com- 
mentators—so gradually and so slowly is it that the class of 
poetry which would overfly common sympathies, and address it- 
self to any peculiar state of feelings, is appreciated. In the 
Adonais among the mountain shepherds—the imagined mourn- 
ers for the dead—Shelley describes himself; and it is some 
evidence how little the poem is understood, that we have 
repeatedly seen the lines quoted, as Shelley’s description of 
Chatterton. 


** *Midst others 
Of less note—came one frail form 
A phantom among men: companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell: he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on nature’s naked loveliness 
Actwon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


** A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift, 
A Love in desolation mask’d—a Power 
Girt round with weakness :—it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
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A breaking billow ; even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken ? 
* * * e* 
** All stood aloof—well knew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fate now wept his own.” 


The poem closes—as Mrs, Shelley has remarked—with words 
almost prophetic of his own approaching fate. 


“ The breath, whose might I have invoked in song, 
Descends on me: my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of heaven 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 


At no period of Shelley’s life did he enjoy good health; and 
when he and Byron lived in the same neighbourhood, “he was 
too much broken in upon and distracted by society to concen- 
trate his mind on any one subject.” To him the society of Byron 
must have been in every way injurious. Indeed, Moore’s “ Life 


of Byron,” and Medwin’s “ Conversations,” give abundant proof 
that it was so in every higher point of view ; and even intellectu- 
ally its effect was to prevent his writing. Byron did not read 
Shelley’s ‘see ; at least so one of his letters says; and Shelley 


describes himself as the glow-worm which ceased to emit its light 
in sunshine. Whenever Shelley, then, was not supported by 
dramatic forms, which compelled him to assume the language 
and the passions of men, and thus to appeal to our common 
sympathies, he shrank from the contemplation of his own suffer- 
ings, and of the wrongs—as he supposed them to be, and as they 
perhaps were—which were the consequence of his early alienation 
from his family and natural friends—and retired into a world 
of dream and mysticism. In this spirit “ The Witch of Altun,” 
“The Triumph of Life,” and the “'The Epipsychidion,” are 
written. In these we think he exhibits more thoughtful appre- 
ciation of the powers of language than is apparent in his greater 
works; but in all these there is an almost morbid life, as if each 
particle lived and were releasing itself from the vital action of 
imagination that ought to have animated all. From this fault, 
his strong good sense—the distinguishing attribute of his mind 
as proved in all his later letters—would have undoubtedly rescued 
him. From these poems of more subtle woof, of which the 
colours seem to exist only in particular dispositions of light and 
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shade, it would be idle to give any extracts. They are often of 
consummate beauty. 

There is no great English poet who has not at times exercised 
himself in translation. It is spoken lightly of only by those who 
know nothing whatever of the subject on which they are speak- 
ing; but none more than the poets who have best succeeded, 
know how “ miserably inadequate ” translation must always be.* 
Yet there are circumstances in which this exertion of mind is 
possible when works properly original are out of the question. 
Carey’s Dante, Cowper’s Homer, perhaps Coleridge’s Wallen- 
stein, are instances of this. Shelley, in one of his letters, says he 
will not allow himself to be seduced into translation ; and there 
can be little doubt that powers of the same kind, that in moments 
of happiness would be better employed in original works, are re- 
quired for this task. What Shelley, however, shrunk from at 
first, was at last assumed by him from the promptings of a gene- 
rous spirit. He could not assist the periodical work which Byron 
and Leigh Hunt projected, by original contributions; and it 
occurred to him that Hunt might be served by a few specimens 
from Calderon and Goethe. ‘This originated his “Scenes from 
Faust,” and “ The Magico Prodigioso.” Some inaccuracies 
have been pointed out in the translations from Goethe, which 
so far injure their effect. The translations from Calderon are, 
we think, in every way superior to his “ Scenes from Faust,” with 
the wild song chanted by Mephistopheles, Faust, and Ignis Fatuus, 
as they ascend the Hartz Mountains. 

Shelley, in sending his “ Prometheus” to a friend, observed 
that poets are a cameleon race, and in their colours exhibit the 
ground over which they are travelling, and he expresses fears lest 
he may have unconsciously imitated Faust. It is more certain 
that in translating “ Faust,” he adopts his own former language 
of “ Prometheus,” and heightens the effect by a line or two 
scarcely altered from the songs of Asia and Panthea. Of his 
translations, the best—indeed we think the best translation in 
the language—is Homer’s Hymn to Mercury. _ Its power, too, is 
of a kind which no other work of Shelley’s would prepare us for, 
We cannot but think that his “ Peter Bell the Third,” and 
“ (Edipus Swellfoot,” which Mrs. Shelley has given in her last 
edition of his works, and which, we hope she may feel herself 
at liberty to omit from every future one, are exceedingly heavy. 
Were it not for his translation of this hymn, we should have 
thought that he had no appreciation of true humour. 

In Mr. Medwin’s book we find a passage from the Purgatory 
of Dante, translated by Shelley, which we have not before seen. 





* See Shelley’s Essays and Letters from Abroad, vol ii. p. 249. 
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It perhaps deserves preservation ; but it is not, we think, equal 
to the corresponding passage in Carey. The hatutie image of 
the “interwoven looms” in Shelley has no warrant from 2 any- 
thing in the original. We can imagine the exigencies of rhyme 
suggesting the word “] looms,” and the poet deceiving himself 
with assigning to it the semblance of a meaning. Metaphors are 
dangerous things, and “ looms” bring with them the thought of 
“ weaving ;” but “interwoven looms” defy ali interpretation. 
This Mr. "Medwin thinks very admirable. “ ‘The fr agment leaves 

on the mind an inextinguishable regret”—such is his absurd lan- 
guage—* that he had not completed it; nay, more, that he did 
not employ himself in rendering others of the finest passages.” 
Can the “interwoven looms” have been Shelley’s? Is it not 
probable that there is some mistake in the transcript ? 


“ And earnest to explore within, around, 
That divine wood, whose thick, green living woof 
‘Temper’d the young day to the sight, I wound 
Up a green slope, beneath the starry roof, 
With slow, slow steps, leaving the mountain’s steep, 
And sought those leafy labyrinths, motion-proof 
Against the air that in that stillness deep 
And solemn, struck upon my forehead bare 
Like the sweet breathing of a child in sleep. 

* * % 

Already had I lost myself so far 
Amid that tangled wilderness, that I 
Perceived not where I enter’d; but no fear 
Of wandering from my way disturb’d, when nigh 
A little stream appear’d; the grass that grew 
Thick on its banks impeded suddenly 
My going on. Water of purest dew 
On earth would appear turbid and impure 
Compared with this, whose unconcealing hue— 
Dark, dark, yet clear, moved under the obscure 
Of the close boughs, whose interwoven looms 
No ray of moon or sunshine would endure. 
My feet were motionless; but mid the glooms 
Darted my charmed eyes contemplating 
The mighty multitude of fresh May blooms 
That starr’d that night, when even as a thing 
That suddenly for blank astonishment 
Charms every sense, and makes all thought take wing, 
Appear’d a solitary maid. She went 
Singing, and gathering flower after flower, 
With which her way was painted and besprent. 


Bright lady! who, if looks had ever power 
To bear true witness of the heart w ithin, 





Translation from Dante. 


Dost bask under the beams of love, come lower 
Unto this bank—prithee, oh! let me win 

This much of thee—oh, come! that I may hear 
Thy song. Like Proserpine, in Enna’s glen, 
Thou seemest to my fancy—singing here, 

And gathering flowers, as that fair maiden, when 
She Icst the spring, and Ceres her—more dear!” 


With these lines we close our notice of Shelley. There are 
some subjects connected with it, at which we have not had time 
to glance. As far, however, as they connect themselves with the 
philosophy of language, which an examination of Shelley’s works 
almost forces on the mind, future opportunities of considering 
the way in which the words in which thought is expressed re-act 
on the mind itself, will no doubt arise. As far as the speculations 
on society are concerned, and on the awful subjects i, in his 
earliest youth, Shelley ventured to discuss, we think that we 
should be guilty of actual irreverence in introducing any rash 
discussion on them in a paper devoted to a subject purely lite- 
rary. In the course of our paper, it was impossible that we 
should not have expressed strongly our feelings that Shelley was 
throughout wrong in all his speculations on religion and morals. 
But of himself—of his own purity of views—generosity of con- 
duct—gentleness of disposition, and unwearied efforts to promote 
the happiness of all with whom he was in any way connected 
—there are none more entirely satisfied than we. And the 
evidence—which we have been the first to produce—given by his 
Pamphlet on Ireland, of the young reformer calling on those 
whom he addresses to begin by reforming themselves, may prove 
that ardent as was the passion for reforming society with which 
he was reproached, it was tempered with discretion. Mrs. Shelley 
has led us to hope that at some future time a detailed account of 
Shelley’s life may be published by herself, or with her sanction. 
We trust that such purpose, if still entertained, may not be in- 
terrupted or interfered with by Captain Medwin’s unreadable 
and presumptuous book. 
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The Microscope. 


Art. X.—1. Micrographia, containing Practical Essays on Reflecting, 
Solar, Oxyhydrogen Gas Microscopes, Micrometers, Eye-pieces, §c. 
By C. R. Gorine, M.D., and ANDREW PritcHarp, Esq. M.R.I. 
8vo, Pp. 231. London, 1837. 

2. Microscopic Illustrations of Living Objects, and Researches concerning 
the Methods of constructing Microscopes, and instructions for using 
them. 3d Edition. By ANDReEw Pritcuarp, M.RI. With a 
Supplement on the Verification of Microscopic Phenomena, and an 
exact method of testing Microscopes. By C. R. Gorine, M.D. 
8vo, Pp. 296. London, 1845. 

8. Des Microscopes, et de leur usage, ge. ge. Manuel complete de 
Micrographie. Par Cuartes CHEvanier. Ingénieur-Opticien. 
8vo, Pp. 284. Paris, 1839. 

4. Le Microscope Pancratique, Par le Proresseur A. Fiscner. 
8vo, Pp. 228. Moscou, 1841. 


Tue three first works which we have placed at the head of this 
notice, are the productions of eminent individuals, who are not only 
well acquainted with the principles and construction of microscopes, 
but who have rightly appreciated and eagerly adopted all the sugges- 
tions and improvements which have from time to time been made by 
natural and experimental philosophers. The deductions of theory, 
and the results of experiment, have been happily combined in all the 
variety of forms in which the simple and compound microscope are 
presented to us in these volumes; and the instructions which they 
contain for using the microscope, and for testing its powers, and for 
preparing and illuminating the objects to which it is to be applied, 
will be found of inestimable value to the amateur who is in search 
only of instruction and amusement, and to the anatomist, the physio- 
logist, and the naturalist, who now find that the microscope is an in- 
strument indispensable for the purposes of original research. 

The Micrographia contains in its first chapter a history and 
minute description of the reflecting microscope (or engiscope, as Dr. 
Goring calls it), invented by Professor Amici of Modena. In this 
instrument the object to be examined is placed at the side of the 
tube, and reflected into a small concave spherical or ellipsoidal 
speculum, which forms a magnified image of it in the axis of the 
tube, and this image is magnified by a single or double eye-piece, as 
in other compound microscopes. ‘This microscope was greatly im- 
proved by Dr. Goring and Mr. Cuthbert, an ingenious optician who 
succeeded in executing small ellipsoidal specula, whose solar foci 
were 3, 4, 5, and 6 tenths of an inch, with angles of aperture of 55°, 
411°, 363°, and 273°, respectively. There can be no doubt of the 
excellence of this instrument, when used by a skilful and practised 
observer like Dr. Goring; but it has many disadvantages, which will 
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prevent it from coming into general use. The risk of the specula 
being tarnished, is an objection which cannot be remedied. 

Dr. Goring treats in his second chapter of micrometers and their use 
in measuring foci, and in his third chapter of monochromatic illumi- 
nation. In 1831 Dr. Goring had printed in the Edinburgh Journal 
of Science,* a paper on monochromatic illumination, in which he took 
a very incorrect view of the nature and homogeneity of the mono- 
chromatic light, which can be produced both by absorptive media and 
by the combustion of muriate of soda dissolved in diluted alcohol. 
The misapprehensions under which he laboured were pointed out by 
the editor of that Journal in a subsequent paper,t and the chapter 
now before us contains a correction and modification of his former 
views. Still, however, our author labours under the mistake of not 
believing in the value of monochromatic illumination. His want of 
faith, however, is entirely owing to the imperfection of his experi- 
ments with it, for he has obviously never procured the fine yellow 
homogeneous light, which the proper combustion of the salts of soda 
never fails to yield. 

In his fourth chapter, Dr. Goring describes a very complete solar 
microscope, of a very novel and interesting kind. It possesses the 
property of displaying a picture of the object on a curved surface 
lying horizontally, and so placed in a large darkened camera, that 
two or more persons can observe it at the same time. It can also be 
used like the common solar microscope, so as to throw the image of 
the object upon the wall of a darkened room. 

The reader will find much interesting and useful information, 
and the practical philosopher many valuable suggestions, in the 
remaining chapters of the Micrographia,—on the comparative merits 
of different microscopes, with rules for trying them—on the sphe- 
rical and chromatic aberration of eye-pieces—on the effects of 
using microscopes with a fixed power, and with various angles of 
aperture—on the construction and management of solar and oxy- 
hydrogen gas microscopes, and on the methods of dissecting micro- 
scopic objects under fluids. In a short appendix our authors have 
given Mr. Bauer’s method of “ making drawings of microscopic 
objects, and the Rev. J. B. Reade’s method of illuminating micro- 
scopic objects.” Mr. Bauer employs two glass micrometers, each 
having 40 divisions in an inch, and crossed or squared over their 
whole surface. One of these, with the lines sharply engraven on a 
thin and clear plate of glass, is placed in the focus of the eye-glass of 
the microscope, while the other is placed on the stage, having its lines 
strongly engraven and well blackened, that they may be distinctly 
seen when viewed through the micrometer in the eye-piece. The two 
micrometers being thus placed, Mr. Bauer observes how many divi- 
sions in the eye-piece micrometer are contained in one division, or the 





* Vol. v. New Series, p. 52. 
+ Id. Id., p. 143. See also Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. “ Microscope.” 
Vol. xv. p. 51, chap. v. 
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40th part of an inch, in the stage micrometer. Suppose that 10 
divisions are contained in it, then one division of the eye lens micro- 
meter will be the 10th part of the 40th of an inch, or the 400th part 
of an inch, and consequently one square inch will thus be divided 
into 160,000 squares. The micrometer on the stage is now no 
longer required. When a magnified drawing, therefore, of a small 
object is to be made, M. Bauer traces on his drawing-paper a number 
of squares similar to those on the micrometer, so that the size of each 
square is an inch. He then places the minute object on the stage, 
and viewing it through the squares of the micrometer in the eye- 
piece, he moves the object till one extremity of it touches one of the 
lines of a square in the eye lens micrometer, and he then proceeds to 
draw the object on his square-ruled paper. Having obtained correct 
outlines of the object, he subjects it to a microscope of higher power, 
in order to insert correctly all the minuter parts of the object which 
were imperfectly seen in the other microscope. In drawings thus 
executed all the objects are magnified 400 times in linear measure, 
and 160,000 times in superficial measure. 

Mr. Reade’s method of illuminating microscopic objects consists in 
using oblique refracted light, the field of view being kept wholly dark- 
ened. We have frequently had occasion to use this method of 
illumination long before Mr. Reade published his account of it, and 
indeed could not avoid using it in experiments for measuring the size 
of particles or lines which produce the colours of striated or grooved 
surfaces, the obliquity of the ray which exhibits any colour affording 
a measure of the size of the particles or lines by which these colours 
are produced, as in Dr. Young’s observations with the eriometer. 

The Microscopic Illustrations of Living Objects, by Mr. Pritchard, 
was first published in 1829; a second edition appeared in 1838, and it 
has now reached a third edition. After an introduction of 30 pages, 
forming chapter I., on the application of the microscope to the 
sciences, with an account of its recent improvements, in which our 
author makes honourable mention of the labours of his contemporaries, 
he proceeds, in the 2d, 3d, and 4th chapters, to describe in succession, 
and represent in three beautifully coloured plates, Ist, the larva of a 
straw-coloured plumed culex or gnat, the Zipula crystallina of De Geer ; 
2dly, the larva and chrysalis of a day fly, the Ephemera marginata of 
Stephens; and 3dly, the larva of a species of British Hydrophilus, 
the Hydrophilus caraboides. 'The transformation of the Zipula from 
the larva to the pupa exhibits a most wonderful phenomenon. “ Al- 
though the whole operation is under the immediate inspection of the 
observer, yet so complete is the change that its former organization 
can scarcely be recognised in its new state of existence.” The tail, 
consisting of 22 beautifully plumed branches, is converted into two 
fine membranous tissues, ramified with numerous vessels. When 
the Ephemera marginata is young it is a fine subject for the solar achro- 
matic microscope. ‘The circulation of the blood, the peristaltic motion 
of the intestines, and the pulsation of the dorsal vessel may be ob- 
served by any number of persons. When the ephemera is perfect it 
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hovers about in the air. ‘The male and female generate. The lat- 
ter drops its eggs in the water, and both die, existing only a few short 
hours to perform all the offices destined for them to fulfil in the 
economy of nature.” If these insects are kept from sexual inter- 
course they may live for several days. The Hydrophilus caraboides, 
or Water Devil, is a ferocious and savage creature, and is pro- 
vided with numerous and powerful weapons of destruction, with 
which it attacks small fish and other animals larger than itself. 
It procures its crustaceous prey with its mandible,—it shakes it as < 
dog does a rat, and it sucks, tears, and masticates it. 

In the two following chapters Mr. Pritchard treats of the terms 
used in microscopic science, and gives an excellent description of an 
achromatic microscope, together with its apparatus and the mode of 
using it in the examination of objects of various kinds; and in the 
four next and last chapters Dr. Goring makes some practical remarks 
on microscopes for viewing and drawing aquatic larva, and discusses 
the merits of different stands and mountings for microscopes,—describes 
his operative aplanatic engiscope, and explains his methods of mounting 
and viewing various kinds of microscopic objects. The appendix to 
the volume contains two papers by Mr. Fox Talbot on the optical 
phenomena of certain crystals, an exordium by Dr. Goring, and 
Swammerdam’s method of dissecting and preparing objects for the 
microscope. The papers by Mr. Talbot are exceedingly interesting, 
and describe phenomena, as seen by the polarizing microscope, which 
are among the most splendid in optics. In his first paper Mr. Talbot 
describes what have been called circular crystals, which are formed 
by crystallizing borax from a solution in phosphoric acid. These 
crystals exhibit a black cross forming the diameter of a great number 
of coloured rings like the uniaxal system of rings in calcareous spar 
and other crystals. In his second paper Mr. Talbot describes a 
variety of these circular crystals of a larger size, in which there are 
no coloured rings, but merely a black cross. Mr. Talbot likewise 
describes what he calls analytic crystals, or those which analyze polar- 
ized light, like the agate and tourmaline. These crystals may be 
obtained by dissolving sulphate of chromium and potash in tartaric 
acid by the aid of heat, and crystallizing a drop of the solution on a 
plate of glass. Boracic acid dissolved in water, oxalate of chromium 
and potash dissolved in a solution of gum-arabic, and nitre dissolved 
in a similar solution, all give analytic crystals. The property of these 
crystals is finely seen by placing them upon a thin film of sulphate of 
lime under a polarizing microscope. Mr. Talbot has accurately ex- 
plained the theory of these phenomena, but our limits will not allow 
us to enter upon the subject. 

Notwithstanding the great value of the works which we have thus 
briefly analyzed, yet none of them contain a sufficiently systematic ac- 
count of the principles, the construction, and the use of microscopes 
and micrometers. ‘They are better fitted to assist the skilful than to 
instruct the ignorant, and the mere amateur or the naturalist, without 
optical knowledge and experience, will often find himself perplexed 
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amid the rich disorder and superfluity of methoes in which he cannot 
fail to be entangled. The treatise of Charles Chevalier, illustrated 
with four large folding plates, is particularly exempt from this criti- 
cism. Itiselementary, systematic, and perspicuously written, and we 
warmly recommend it to the attention of the general as well as the 
scientific reader. M. Charles Chevalier is well known throughout 
Europe as an eminent optician. It was by means of one of his achro- 
matic microscopes that the celebrated Prussian naturalist, M. Ehren- 
berg completed, in 1829 and 1830, his discovery of the perfect orga- 
nization of the Infusoria, which the microscopes he had previously 
used had but imperfectly displayed, and we have occasion to know 
that his instruments have been used and greatly admired by several 
of our most distinguished observers. 

The treatise now before us commences with “ Historical researches 
on the origin and progress of the microscope, and consists of thirteen 
chapters. In the first chapter he treats of the Sinyle Microscope, in- 
cluding lenses of fluids, and melted glass, lenses of gems, Wollaston’s 
Doublets, the grooved spheres of Brewster, and other improvements 
on the single microscope. In the second chapter he describes the dif- 
ferent Solar Microscopes of Lieberkhun, /Epinus, Ziehr, Martin, Adams, 
Lucernal Microscope ;—the solar apparatuses of Gleichen and Go- 
ring ;—the microscope for drawing outlines, by Vincent and himself; 
—the oxyhydrogen microscope, with the improvements of Galy- 
Cazalat and himself, and the Megagraph. The third chapter con- 
tains an account of the Compound Microscope in its various forms, 
both simple and achromatic, and a particular description of his own 
Universal Microscope, which has been so extensively used by natural- 
ists. The Reflecting Microscopes of Smith, Amici, and Goring, are 
briefly described in the fourth chapter, and viewed, as we have always 
viewed them, as difficult to construct, difficult to use, and difficult to 
preserve. 

The highly important subject of the Illumination of Microscopic 
Objects, whether opaque or transparent, is fully treated in chapter 
5th, but not so successfully as the other topics of which he treats. 
In 1829, Dr. Wollaston described a new method of illumination, which 
is published in the Phil. Transactions for that year. His object was 
to get rid of unnecessary light which impeded vision, and not to re- 
move the evils arising from diffraction. Dr. Wollaston never once 
mentions diffraction, or any other cause, but that of superfluous light ; 
as the origin of imperfect vision arising from the usual modes of illu- 
mination. He was not aware, indeed, that the diffraction of the light 
used for illumination was the evil to be corrected, and he has accord- 
ingly not corrected it by his apparatus. “ In the illumination of mi- 
croscopic objects,” says he, “ whatever light is corrected and brought 
to the eye beyond that which is fully commanded by the object-glasses, 
tends rather to impede than to assist distinct vision. My endeavour 
has been to collect as much of the admitted light as can be done by 
simple means to a focus in the same place as the object to be exa- 
mined. Jor this purpose I have used with success a plane mirror to 
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direct the light, and a plano-convex lens to collect it.” In describing 
the apparatus itself, he says that this ‘ plano-convex lens, or one pro- 
perly crossed, (that is, its radius 1-6 or 6-1,) to have the least aber- 
ration, should be about three-quarters of an inch focus, having its 
plane side next the object to be viewed, and at the bottom is a circu- 
lar perforation A, of about three-tenths of an inch diameter, for 
limiting the light reflected from the plane mirror, and which is to be 
brought to a focus at a, (the place of the object,) giving a neat image 
of the perforation A, at the distance of about 8-10ths of an inch from 
the plano-convex lens, and in the same plane as the object which is 
to be examined. * * * * For the perfect performance of this 
microscope, Dr. Wollaston adds, it is necessary that the axis of the 
lenses, and the centre of the perforation should be in the same right 
line. Zhis may be known by the image of the perforation being illumi- 
nated throughout its whole extent, and having its whole circum- 
ference equally well defined. For illumination at night, @ common 
bull's eye lanthorn may be used with great advantage.” In the Appendix 
to his Paper, Dr. Wollaston gives the following measurements and 
unequivocal directions for the adjustment of his illuminating lens. 
“ The position of the lens may be varied so as to bring the image of 
the perforation* into the same plane with the object to be viewed. 
* * * * Supposing the plano-convex lens (the illuminating lens) to 
be placed at its proper distance from the stage, the image of the perfo- 
ration may be readily brought into the same plane with the object, by 
fixing temporarily a small wire across the perforation with a bit of wax, 
viewing any object placed upon a piece of glass upon the stage of the 
microscope, and varying the distance of the perforation from the lens 
by screwing its tube until the image of the wire is seen distinctly at the 
same time with the object upon the piece of glass.” Hence it is demon- 
strable that Dr. Wollaston illuminated his objects, not with rays of 
light which were actually converged upon the object, but with rays 
diverging from a point between the object and the illuminating lens ; 
and it is obvious, from his recommendation to use at night a common 
bull's eye lanthorn, that he had no idea whatever of the necessity of 
bringing the rays to a focus upon the object with such accuracy that 
they should again radiate from it as if it were self-luminous. His ob- 
ject seems to have been solely to get a distinct and equally illumi- 
nated disc of light of no greater diameter than what was necessary for 
seeing the object; for no illumination of the smallest value can be 
obtained unless by lenses free from chromatic and spherical aberra- 
tion, or of such a short focus, from the 20th to the 80th part of an 
inch, that the effects of aberration become almost inappreciable. 

How M. Chevalier could have so far misunderstood the purport of 
this criticism on Dr. Wollaston’s method, as elsewhere indicated,t we 
cannot conjecture. There is no doubt that Dr. Wollaston’s figure, 


* That is the conjugate focus of the perforation, considered as a circular object, 
from which rays diverge—not the conjugate focus of the rays which pass through 
the perforation. 

+ See Edinburgh Journal of Science, New Series, No. XI., p. 83, Jan, 1832. 
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namely, fig. 1. of his plate, is quite incorrect, as M. Chevalier states ; 
but the criticism was not founded on the erroneous figure, as he sup- 
posed, but on the description of the apparatus in the text; and we 
have no doubt that M. Chevalier, should this notice meet his eye, will 
acknowledge that he has entirely misapprehended Dr. Wollaston’s 
method of illumination, and has not appreciated the method of Sir 
David Brewster, which he supposed it to resemble. To make light 
radiate from an object seen in a microscope of any reasonable mag- 
nifying power, by means of a plano-convex lens, or a properly 
crossed lens of 3-4ths of an inch focus, and 3-10ths of an inch in 
diameter, would be as absurd as to expect to see the satellites of 
Saturn through an opera-glass; and still more absurd is it when the 
object is illuminated by rays whose conjugate focus is the centre of a 
perforation within two or three inches of the lens, instead of being at 
very great or an infinite distance. 

It is in vain to expect from the microscope that scrutiny of minute 
objects which it is fitted to give till it is furnished with an illuminat- 
ing apparatus as perfect as its magnifying apparatus—a combination 
of powers which requires the microscope to be fitted up in a manner 
quite different from what it is at present. 

The fourth treatise placed at the head of this notice contains some 
excellent and useful observations on simple and compound micro- 
scopes. The pancratic microscope, which it is the principal object of 
the treatise to describe, differs from others, in so far as it admits a 
successive increase of magnifying power without changing either the 
eye-piece or object-glass. This is effected by using an eye-piece con- 
sisting of four lenses, two of which next the eye can be separated by 
a draw-tube from the other two lenses. In a report on Professor 
Fischer’s microscope by a committee of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, the merit of this invention, as applied 
to telescopes, is ascribed to Sir David Brewster, who took out a Pa- 
tent for it in 1812, and published an account of it in his treatise on 
New Philosophical Instruments. The report speaks favourably of its 
application to the microscope, the credit of which belongs to Mr. 
Fischer, and we have no doubt that for many purposes such an in- 
strument would be useful; but as there is only one position of the 
two parts of the eye-piece in which the achromatism is most perfect, a 
variation of magnifying power would be better obtained by the use of 
different eye-pieces, as in our best microscopes. 

















